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HOPETOWN HARBOR, ABAOO, FROM THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


7 E had been steaming south in the fine 
steamer City of Merida for two days, 
followed by raw northerly winds, when the 
wind suddenly shifted to the south. The 
change in the temperature was magical. 
Overcoats were thrown aside at once, and all 
hands were called aft to spread the awning; 
the waves went down, the clouds disappear- 
ed, the cold gray color of the sea turned 
to azure, and every breath of the “ sweet 
south” seemed to sing a welcome to enchant- 
ed isles where reigns perpetual summer. 
On the fourth night we passed the Elbow 
Light, on the northeast angle of Abaco, 
and sighted Hole-in-the-Wall at midnight. 
Many of us also now saw for the first time 
the Southern Cross gleaming over the bow, 
while the North Star and the Bear were still 
visible on the quarter. 
low line of green keys lay abeam, and soon 
we saw the graceful groves of cocoa and the 
spires of Nassau gleaming in the sun, now 
rising in acloudless sky. The steamer drew 
too much water to go over the bar, and 
therefore came to anchor outside of the light- 
house at the western end of Hog Island, a 
beautiful coral islet three miles long, which, 
by furnishing a breakwater cheaper and 
safer than that of Plymouth or Cherbourg, 


| of polished malachite. 


enables Nassau to claim the best port in the 
Bahamas. Boats of all descriptions darted 
from the shore, manned by negroes, present- 
ing sometimes a diverting variety of ragged- 
ness in the slender wardrobe prescribed by 
conventional propriety rather than by any 
need of protection against the weather. As 
we rowed in over the bar the first object to 
attract our attention was the absolute clear- 
ness of the water—hyaline, as a poet might 
truthfully call it—which enables the eye to 
see every thing on the white sand bottom, 
and the vivid, almost dazzling, green hue of 
the surface, mottled with varied tints of the 
same color, giving exactly the appearance. 
On landing, amidst 


|a@ hubbub of negroes, we found the streets 
|of almost snowy whiteness, intensified by 


At dawn a long, | 


| ed into requisition. 


| 


the glare of the white walls, so that straw 
hats and shade umbrellas were at once call- 
One very soon gets ac- 
customed to this, however, and the effect 
could be greatly modified if the worthy citi- 
zens would only content themselves with 
lower walls around their gardens, or would 
color those they have with some sober gray. 
This is evident when one rides out beyond 


| the city, where the roads are-of precisely the 


same character, but much more tolerable, 
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because lined with verdure instead of staring | 
white walls. 

It was a charming transition from the 
glare of the streets to the cool, spacious ve- 
randas of the Royal Victoria Hotel, which 
occupies noble grounds on an elevated posi- 
tion commanding a superb prospect over 
the city, the harbor, and the ocean beyond, 
and a breakfast of turtle steak, chocolate, 
and tropical fruits freshly plucked reminded 
us again that for a while at least we were 
free from the furnace-heated prison-houses 
of the North, and the icy, capricious, pene- 
trating winds of our Northern spring, if it is 
not a misnomer to call it spring. 

Nassau, as is generally known, is not only | 
the chief town of the island of New Provi- 
dence, but also the capital of the Bahamas. | 
There the Legislature meets and the Gov- 
ernor resides. The Government House is | 
pleasantly situated, and the approach to it 
is appropriately adorned by a colossal statue 
of Christopher Columbus. Governor Hen- 
essy, the present incumbent, is a courteous 
and intelligent gentleman, with enlightened | 
views regarding what can promote the wel- 


fare of the islands, and those who have at-| 
tended the elegant entertainments at the 
government mansion can testify to the kind 
and graceful hospitality of Mrs. Henessy. | 


| 
| 
| 
! 


The Legislature is elected once in seven 
years, and generally includes several color- 
ed members. The black population largely 
predominates, for not only did the early set- | 
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tlers own slaves, but many cargoes of cap. 
tured slavers were taken to Nassau and left 
there to shift for themselves. They are gen- 
erally tall and well formed, and very civil in 
their demeanor, and great crimes are very 
uncommon among them. Theft and licen- 


| tiousness are their chief “ irregularities :” 


but these vices are not confined to the Ba- 
hamas, “the more’s the pity,” and it is cred- 
itable to the people that the spacions and 
handsome prison recently constructed at 
high cost is half empty, which gave the jail- 
er a curious uneasiness, because, as he said 
to me, he had a piece of road-mending to be 


| done in the broiling sun of mid-day, and the 
| number of criminals under his charge was 


not equal to completing it within a given 
time! The old prison, a rather picturesque 
building resembling a mosque, is now turn- 
ed into a public library; the cells, once fill- 


ed with pirates and boozy blockade-runners, 


now form the alcoves of a very well arranged 


| library, stocked with some six thousand vol- 


umes, generally well selected, and open to 
the use of the public. As this institution is 


| near the hotel, it is of great advantage to 


strangers sojourning on the island. 

Some of the mulattoes display considera- 
ble talent as artisans. The shell-work they 
produce shows exquisite taste and skill; and 
Bethel, the best ship-builder of the group— 
and a very clever man he is, too—is of the 
colored persuasion. Captain Stuart, who 
commands the light-house and revenue 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 








schooner, is a man of commanding appear- | 
ance and marked intelligence, and is regard- | 
ed by the negroes of Nassau as “a sort of 
god round heah,” as they phrase it, because | 
he foretold the great hurricane of 1866. The | 
colored people of Nassau are much addicted | 
to church-going, and it is pleasant of a calm | 
evening to hear the singing from the church- 
es all over the town. Poppy Rumer, as he 
is familiarly called, a quaint, unique charac- 
ter, is their most noted preacher, and many 
of his curious sayings and eccentricities are 
current. He is in addition a man possessed 
of intellectual power, and is thoroughly in | 
earnest. Old Gunnybags is another noted 

character of Nassau, a modern Diogenes, who 
takes up his residence in Grantstown, the | 
suburb affected by the black gentry. The | 
old fellow, not to speak disrespectfully of | 
him, was crossed in love in his earlier days, 
it is said, since which melancholy event he 


has worn a suit of gunny bags of a fashion | ; 


not borrowed from Paris, and has slept in a | 
hogshead laid on its side under a wall by the | 
way-side; owing to the narrowness of his 
quarters and the heat of the climate, he cooks | 
his meals in the open air. A little beyond | 
are the places called Jericho and Jericho- | 
beyond-Jordan, which show what thrift the 
negro can display on occasion. 

As a class, however, the negroes of the 
Bahamas are far more superstitious than re- 
ligious. 
shutting up their cabins tight as a drum to 
keep out the wandering powers of darkness, 
and their belief in fetichism is almost incred- 
ible. The obeah men drive a thriving busi- 
ness, and it is seldom a sponging boat goes 
to sea without first enlisting the valuable 
aid of the man-witch or warlock. They are 
said to be lazy, and certainly they seem to 
take life very easily, lying on the ground 
sometimes for hours under the full blaze of 
the noonday sun, chewing the end of a sugar- 
cane, or brawling in grandiloquent and oft- 
en meaningless rodomontade at the street 
corners. But there is little need of exertion 
when it takes so little to supply their imme- 
diate wants. The pastoral of one of the rit- 
ualistic priests, giving directions for the ob- 
servance of Lent, created “ inextinguishable 
laughter” in Nassau last spring, for among 
other follies he forbade the eating of sugar. 
As sugar-cane forms the staple article of food 
with the negroes, a strict observance of his 
directions would have been followed by lam- 
entable results. But I think the charge of 
laziness unfounded, if one but considers the 
severe labor the negroes often accomplish, 
as, for example, in the sponge fishery, which 
gives employment to the owners and crews 
of five hundred licensed craft of ten to twen- 
ty-five tons burden, and is carried on with 
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They are great cowards at night, | poles. 
| tained by means of a water-glass, which is 
la simple oblong box a foot square, open at 
the upper end, and containing a pane of glass 


ils’ 





OLD GUNNYBAGS, 


from the rocks with hooks attached to long 
The position of the sponges is ascer- 


| at the other; on holding this perpendicular- 
|ly over the water one can see every thing 
| through it as clearly as in an aquarium— 
| fish, sponges, coral, or shells. The Bahama 
| sponges are chiefly of four sorts, sheep-wool, 
‘which is the most valuable, reef, velvet, and 
glove, and although inferior to the finest 
Mediterranean sponges, are very strong, and 
serviceable for washing carriages, surgery, 
and the like. The sponge boats usually get 
in on Saturday, and the sponges are assort- 
ed in the markets, each boat-load and varie- 
ty by itself. On Monday they are disposed 
of at auction, only members of the sponge 
guild and those making genuine offers being 
permitted to bid, which is done by written 
tenders. 

Wrecking is another branch of business 
for which the Bahamas have long been fa- 
mous, owing to their intricate navigation. 
At one time this was very lucrative, but it 
has been falling off of late years. Formerly 
every thing saved from a wreck was sold at 
auction in Nassau; now all goods not of a 





| perishable nature, and undamaged, are re- 


| shipped to the port of destination. Collu- 


|sion between ship-masters and the pilots 


some risk from the weather, and much hard- | was also frequent, but increased vigilance 
ship, for the sponges are two or three fath- | on the part of the insurance companies has 
oms below the surface, and must be torn | interfered with this nefarious business, while 
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SPONGE YARD. 


the numerous light-houses recently erected 
by the government, with noble self-sacrifice, 
have operated in the same direction. The un- 
certainties attending money-making in this 
precarious way have their effect on the char- 
acter of the people, as is the case when the 
element of chance enters largely into busi- 
ness; the prizes in the lottery are few, but 
are occasionally so large as to excite undue 
expectations, and thus unfit many for any 
pursuit more steady but less exciting. For 
months they will cruise about, watching and 
hoping, and barely kept alive on a scant 
supply of sugar-cane and conchs; then they 





fall in with a wreck, and make enough from | 
it, perhaps, to keep them going another | 
year. It is not a healthy or desirable state | 
of affairs. 


One Sunday morning a commotion arose 
quite unusual in the uncommonly quiet and 
orderly streets of Nassau. There was hur- 
rying to and fro, and the sound of voices 
shrill and rapid, caused by some sudden and 
extraordinary excitement. The wharves of 
the little port were thronged and positively 
black with eager negroes, and great activity 
was noticeable among the sloops and schoon- 
ers. Some were discharging their cargoes 
of sponges, shells, fish, and cattle in hot 
haste; others were provisioning or setting 
up their rigging; others again were expe- 
ditiously hoisting their sails and heaving 
up their anchors; while the crews, black 
and white, sang songs in merry chorus, as 
if under the influence of great and good ti- 
dings. What could it all mean? It meant 
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BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE, 


this: another vein in the Bahama gold mines 
had been struck, another lead discovered, 
and the miners were off to develop it, each 
hoping to be the lucky one to turn out the 
largest nugget, and retire on it for life. In 
other words, news had just been brought of 
the wreck of a Spanish vessel on the Lava- 
deiros Shoal, one hundred and fifty miles 
away. She was none of your wretched col- 
liers or fruiters, with a cargo valueless to 
wreckers, but a ship whose hold from keel- 
son to deck beams was packed with a thou- 
sand tons of choice silks and stuffs for the 
black-eyed brunettes of Havana, just enough 
damaged to oblige them to be sold at auction 
in Nassau, where all wrecked goods must 
be brought for adjudication. Verily, we 
thought, “it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good ;” the misfortune which has 
wrung the soul and perhaps ruined the hap- 
piness of one or two in far lands has made 
glad the hearts of several thousand darkies, 
mulattoes, and whites in the Bahamas. 
Here is a text for La Rochefoucauld, the 
modern cynic. 
The manufacture and exportation of salt 
has also been one of the most lucrative pur- 
suits of the islands. With the single ex- 
ception of Andros Island, which seems to be 
still in a formative state, there is noi a fresh- 
water lake or stream in the whole group; 
but lakes of some size, containing more or 
less salt, are found on many of the islands. 
Vast quantities of salt have been made at 
Exuma, Long Island, Rose Island, Inagua, 
and Turk’s Island. The latter is now under 
the jurisdiction of Jamaica, and the produc- 
tion of salt at the other islands is at present 
in a very languishing condition, the result 
of the high duties imposed by our govern- 
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| ing, and blockade-running. 


| times ruled over these islands. 


ment on the article, which act in two ways, | 
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like a two-edged sword, forcing our people 
to pay a higher price than they otherwise 
would for what salt they consume, and ef- 
fectually crippling one of the most impor- 
tant trades of the West Indies. 

But the branches of business which in 
past years have brought most wealth into 
Nassau have been buccaneering, privateer- 
The buccaneers 
were at one time in high feather there; they 
bought up or captured the governors, toast- 
ed and roasted the people when recalcitrant, 
and hiding behind the low keys in their lit- 
tle vessels, sprang out, spider-like, on any 
unwary trader quietly sailing by. Black- 
beard, who is represented in the accompany- 
ing cut from an old print, was the most cel- 
ebrated of the rnffian chiefs who at various 
An immense 
silk-cotton-tree stood until within a few 
years on Bay Street, in Nassau, under the 
broad branches of which he administered 
high-handed justice, and caroused with his 
harridan dames. He was finally killed off 
the coast of South Carolina in a desperate 
fight, and the land had rest for certain years, 
the escutcheon of the colony bearing since 
that time the significant legend, “ Expulsis 
piratis, restituta commercia.” 

After the pirates came the privateers of 
the Revolution. Fincastle, Lord Dunmore, 
when he left Virginia came to the Bahamas, 
of which he was appointed Governor, and he 
was followed by many Tories. Although not 
a great man, his is one of the most noted 
names connected with the history of the Ba- 
hamas. Traces of his administration still 
exist in many places. There is a quaint fort 
named Fincastle behind the hotel, curiously 
resembling a paddle-box steamer, and the 
country-seat where he resided, now called 
the Hermitage, is still standing by the wa- 
ter, admirably sitnated, surrounded by a no- 
ble grove of oaks and cocoa-palms. Royal 
Island, having a snug little harbor easy of 
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THE HERMITAGE, COUNTRY-SEAT 


access, was a rendezvous where arms and 
stores were concealed, and royalist priva- 
teers made it a common resort during the 
American Revolution. An old stone house 
still remains there which has doubtless wit- 


nessed many wild, mysterious scenes in days | 


gone by. 

We may add in passing that one of the 
most noted characters who ever figured in 
Nassau was Blennerhasset, notorious for his 
relations with Aaron Burr. It will be re- 
membered that after the excitement pro- 
dueed by the trial had blown over, Blenner- 
hasset passed off the scene ; but Blennerhas- 
set still lived. There is excellent authority 
for stating that the Bahamas, a refuge for 
so many rovers and adventurers, gave him 
a shelter during the closing years of his life. 
Leaving his wife, whom the classic oration 
of Wirt has made famous, to care for herself, 
he there assumed the name of Carr, and re- 
ceived the position of Attorney-General. The 
secret was known to but few. Another wife 
consoled him for the absence of Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset, who once discovered his retreat, 
but was spirited out of the island, and main- 
tained elsewhere on a separate allowance. 
Those were roistering days, when gentle- 
men drank hard, played high, and fought 
duels like devils—days now fortunately 


passed, it is hoped, forever, at least in Nas- | 


sau—and Blennerhasset acted his réle well, 
by no means a looker-on in Vienna. 


And now we come to the most remarkable | 


episode in the history of the Bahamas, the 
part they played in the Southern rebellion, 
about which a volume of entertaining in- 
formation could be written. On the 5th of 
December, 1861, the first Confederate vessel 
arrived from Charleston, with 144 bales of 
cotton; and between that time and the close 
of the war 397 vessels entered Nassau from 
Confederate ports, and 588 sailed thence for 
Southern ports. Of these the steamers were 
to the sailing vessels in the ratio of three 


OF LORD DUNMORE, AT NASSAU. 


|to one. Of the clearances 432 were ostensi- 
| bly for St. John, New Brunswick, and of 
\the total number only thirty-two carried 
|the Confederate flag—a pretty fair indi- 
cation of the amount of complicity and ly- 
ing practiced about that time by her Maj- 
esty’s subjects and officials in Nassau, and 
of the value of the British capital engaged 
in this unjustifiable traffic. In nothing is 
this connivance on the part of a neutral 
power more evident than in the case of the 
Florida, or Oreto, which was three times 


seized by the commander of the British 
man-of-war Bull-dog, and three times re- 
leased by the decision of the insular Admi- 
ralty Court on grounds afterward prudently 


disavowed by the home government. The 
plea of Mr. Anderson, the counsel for the 
prosecution, was culpably weak, and it is 
a well-established fact that $80,000 were 
brought from England and divided between 
the late Chief Justice Lees (who received 
$20,000) and other parties in Nassau en- 
gaged in this iniquitous transaction, a legal 
luxury for which England has since paid 
several millions. 

During the Confederate years the little 
town actually swarmed with Southern ref- 
ugees, the captains and crews of blockade- 
runners, cotton brokers, rum-sellers, Jews 
and Gentiles of high and low degree, coin- 
ing money and squandering it as if they 
owned the secret of the transmutation of 
metals. They played toss-penny in the ve- 
randas of the Royal Victoria Hotel with 
gold eagles! The shops were packed to the 
ceilings; the streets were crowded with 
bales, boxes, and barrels—cotton coming in, 
Confederate uniforms and pills of lead and 
quinine, to pepper patriots and patients, go- 
ing out. Semmes and his bold boys twisted 


| their mustaches at every corner, danced in- 


voluntary reels and hornpipes from grog- 
gery to groggery, and from the waxed floors 
of the Government House, where they were 














always sure of a 
cordial reception, 
to the decks of the 
Banshee and Alaba- 
ma, or brandished 
their revolvers in 
the faces of Union 
men, whose lives 
were too uncertain 
to insure therea- 
bouts in those rois- 
teringdays. Aspicy 
little paper called 
the Young Punch, 
edited by a witty 
Confederate in Nas- 
sau, gives a glimpse 
of the state of 
things then exist- 
ing, and shows that 
there was some real 
fun connected with 
blockade - running. 
A rather grim joke 
was played at the 
expense of the reb- 
els via Nassau. A 
large invoice of 
prayer-books was 
brought from En- 
gland andreshipped 
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PUBLIO LIBRARY, NASSAU. 


to Charleston with the express understand- | ocean rolled completely over Hog Island into 
ing that they were suited to the devotional the harbor in surges so enormous that the 
wants of the Confederacy. Quite a number | crest was even with the gallery of the light- 
had been distributed before it was discoy- | house, sixty feet above the sea. Houses 
ered that the prayers for the President and | | and forests went down before the wind like 


Congress of the United States had not been | reeds ; many which withstood its force when 
altered ! 


It is to the disgrace of our country that 
some of the goods smuggled into the Confed- 


eracy via Nassau were from Northern ports, | 
as, for example, ship-loads of pistols brought | 


from Boston in barrels of lard. On the oth- 
er hand, there are many instances of noble 
patriotism on record. The name of Timothy 
Darling, Esq., is deserving the honor and 
respect of every true American. 
of Maine, but long a resident of Nassau, a 
British subject, and one of the principal 
merchants and politicians of the Bahamas, 
he was more than once offered the agency 
of the Confederacy, and always firmly de- 


clined—a proposal which, as the event | 


proved, would have been worth many hun- 
dred thousand dollars to him. 


During the continuance of the war the) 


weather was exceptionally fine even for the 
West Indies; no hurricanes and but few 
gales of any violence occurred. Every thing 


went on merry as a marriage-bell, and the | 
policies of vessels clearing for Nassau might | 


well have omitted the words “wind and 
weather permitting.” 


the most terrible hurricane experienced in 
those waters during this century. The 


A native | 


But in the year suc- | 
ceeding the fall of Richmond, 1866, occurred | 


| it blew from northeast collapsed when it 
shifted to southwest. In twenty-four hours 
| the city was like a town sacked and burned 
by the enemy, and a large part of the wealth 
} accumulated during the war had disappear- 
ed into thin air. The island has never en- 
tirely recovered from the blow. Those who 
are inclined to believe in special providences 
jmay find food for reflection in the cireum- 
stance that no Union man had his house 
| wrecked or suffered any considerable loss. 
|The dwelling of Mr. Adderley, an English- 
man, whose principles forbade his engaging 
in any Confederate business, stood unin- 
| jured, while substantial buildings adjoining 
|on either side were leveled to the ground. 
This is, at least, a curious coincidence. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that hurri- 
‘anes or violent weather are frequent in the 
Bahamas. Formerly they occurred once in 
two or three years, in August to October, 
but now blow at longer intervals. There 
has been no hurricane since the one of 1866. 
The prevailing winds are north to south, 
round by east, taking the form of trade- 
winds from the eastward during a large part 
of the year, and it is rarely that the heat 
of mid-day is not cooled by a breeze from 
the sea. Great and sudden changes in the 
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weather are unknown; the rainy season 
begins in May, and during the summer a 
moderate quantity of rain falls, but from 


October to May the climate is dry and the | 


temperature equable, ranging from seventy- 
three to eighty-five, and the invalid who 
goes there for consumption or neuralgie and 
rheumatic complaints always breathes a 
pure and health-inspiring air, free from ei- 
ther excessive moisture or malaria. 
those flying the rigors of the North we can 
imagine no climate offering greater attrac- 
tions and advantages within easy distance 
than that of Nassau, even the famed charms 
of Florida suffering in comparison, owing to 


its excessive rains and changeable tempera- | 


ture at the season most desirable for inva- 
lids, which, other things being equal, are al- 
ways greater on the main-land than on a 


small island, where the air is equalized by | 
for | 


the surrounding sea. It is fortunate 
those who unhappily need such 
they can find in Nassau ample 
tions, and almost every essential comfort. 
The Royal Victoria Hotel, already alluded 
to, was erected by the colonial government 
in 1861 at an expense of $130,000, and has 
since then been visited by many of our first 
people. 


a resort that 


ment that it should be all that invalids, 
tourists, and pleasure-seekers could desire. 
The facilities for yachting and fishing at 


Nassau are admirable, fast yachts being al- 


For | 


accommoda- | 


The rooms are cheerful and neat- | 
ly kept, and it is the aim of the govern- | 
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ways on hand, while the neighboring keys 
present charming resorts for picnic parties, 
and the variety, beauty, and savage char 
acter of many of the fish render fishing y 
| sport of more than ordinary interest. Th: 
beautiful Lakes of Killarney, in the interio; 
| of New Providence, abound with wild duck. 
and those who care to cruise as far as Green 
Key will find lots of pigeon-shooting. 

The drives around Nassau are also very 
charming, often leading by the sea-side. 
There are few scenes more replete with quiet 
but exquisite and satisfying beauty than the 
drive to Fort Montague toward sunset; on 
one side, groves of palms, lithe and graceful 
as nymphs, gently swaying their undulating 
plumage in the evening wind; on the other 
side, the sea murmuring on the yellow sand; 
in the distance, the city and the port limned 
against a sky ablaze with the glory of the 
tropics. The roads are always excellent, 
and of such a nature that the horses, when 
shod at all, are only shod on the fore-feet. 
| With a few exceptions, they are small and 
|meagre to a degree that renders Rosinante 
|corpulent in comparison, being fed chiefly 
/on sugar-cane stalks. It is curious that on 
islands generally the equine race, while ex- 
ceptionally hardy, has a tendency to dwin- 
dle in size. But while appearances would 
lead one to expect a similar condition in 
the vegetation of the Bahamas, the reverse 
seems to hold good. With but one or two 
|exceptions the islands are low calcareous 
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SILK-COTTON-TREE, NASSAU. 


rocks, probably the summits of peaks once | 


rising far above the sea, and enlarged and | 
re-elevated by coral insects since their sub- 


mergence. The limestone is gray, and so | 
hard as to strike fire when exposed to the 
weather, but soft enough below to be shaped 
with saw and hatchet, while the layer of soil | 
scattered over it is so thin as to make it im- 
possible to understand how any thing but 
scrub and goats could flourish upon it. 
Any Yankee so enterprising or hare-brained 
as to introduce the latest improved plow | 
into Nassau would be considered a fit candi- | 
date for the Insane Asylum behind the bish- | 
op’s residence. And yet there is not a plant | 
of the tropics that may not be made to grow | 
there, and many of the temperate zone. The | 
mahogany is common, chiefly on Andros Isl- 
and, and might be made a lucrative branch 
of commerce if there were roads to transport 
it to the sea. The variety called the horse- 
flesh is exceedingly durable, and is exclu- 
sively used for the frames of Bahama vessels. 
It seems to rival oak for this purpose. The 
pine reaches a good size in the interior of | 
New Providence, where the palmetto is so 
intermingled with it as to present a suggest- | 
ive blending of the vegetation of two zones. 
The wild pine-apple or air-plant, which lives 
in the branches of forest trees, holding some- 
times a quart of dew in its silver-gray bow] | 
of spiky leaves, is also an interesting ob- 

ject. The satin-wood, lignum-vite, yellow- 

wood, fustic, and cedar grow every where, 


| in the Bahamas. 


and cocoa and date palms abound, together 
with the Ficus indicus, a species of banyan. 
Of the East Indian banyan a very perfect 
specimen exists near Fort Montague. The 
banana, tamarind, sapodilla, mango, coffee- 
plant, guava, custard-apple, orange, sugar- 
cane, mammee, and almost every vegetable 
production of the tropics grow more or less 
The oranges of San Salva- 
dor or Watling’s Island are exceptionally 
sweet. How such vegetation can thrive on 
a mere basis of rock is a perpetual mystery. 


|I visited an orange plantation outside of 


Nassau where the gray rock was completely 
honey-combed with depressions called cave- 
holes. On the bottom of these was a little 
soil, and there the trees grew and flourished 
in clumps of eight or ten. One of the most 
singular trees in the Bahamas is the silk-cot- 
ton, which attains a large size, not only 


| reaching a good height, but spreading later- 


ally over a wide surface, and buttressed at 


| the base like a Gothic tower, evidently an 
|adaptation by nature to support it in the 
| absence of any perpendicular hold it might 


have in a deeper soil. The roots also extend 
to a great distance, creeping over the rock 
like vast anacondas, and clinging to every 
crevice. The bolls are full of a soft brown 


| cotton, resembling floss silk, but not adhe- 


sive enough for use. One of the most re- 
markable specimens of this tree is one be- 
hind the Government House. Its roots ex- 
tend nearly the eighth of a mile, and then 
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shoot up into another magnificent specimen 
in the grounds of the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
in whose branches a large platform has been 
constructed. 

The caetus and aloe are, of course, com- 
mon, and especially the Sisal aloe, from 
which manilla rope might very well be 
manufactured with a little enterprise, as 
might also be added regarding the produc- 
tion of castor-oil, as the plant grows abun- 
dantly on the islands. The pine-apple flour- 
ishes in San Salvador and Eleuthera, and 
the chief supplies of that delicious fruit 
which reach our markets are from the latter 
island, 

The cruise to Harbor Island and Eleu- 
thera is one of the most interesting within 
easy distance of Nassau. It can be made in 
a yacht or in one of the many little schoon- 
ers constantly plying to and fro; keys are 
always in sight, and a lee can be made at 
any time; while one can return by way of 
Abaco, where a cruise in the sounds on ei- 
ther side of that island, and a visit to the 
curious little settlement called Hopetown, 
inhabited by descendants of the buccaneers, 
present various attractions. Spanish Wells, 
on the island of that name, is a singular place. 
Planted on the low beach, the houses are 
huddled together in inconceivable disorder, 
and built on posts to raise them above the sea 
waves, and also to keep them free from the 
incursions of the hermit-crabs, which live in 
the rocks in vast numbers, and often come 
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out at night and prow] over the land. Before 
every house is an oven—it was baking-day 
when we touched there—and the smell of 
fresh bread could be observed before we got 
to land. It was also ironing-day, and before 
every cabin flat-irons were ranged on coals. 
The women wear the peculiar oblong paste- 
board sun-bonnet which was common years 
ago in our rural districts, called in some 
places “rantaruskoots,” and their appear 
ance is not especially attractive; but then I 
did not see them in their best bibs and tuck- 
ers, and dress does make a difference. The 
school-house is thatched with palm leaves, 
and is a quaint little building. The school 
master told me they lived on conchs and fish, 
and he had not tasted meat for two months. 
If fish makes brain, the Bahamians ought 
to be intellectual to a degree; but facts do 
sometimes conflict with theories. From 
Spanish Wells the track lies over a succes- 
sion of coral reefs, through which the pas- 
sage is of the most intricate character; one 
of the worst places, a long zigzag reef, is 
called the Devil’s Backbone. Were it not 
for the extraordinary clearness and vivid 
malachite tints of the water, and that where- 
ever a reef rises near the surface it is indi- 
cated by a complementary color of green, it 
would be next to impossible for a vessel to 
work into the port. The brilliance of these 
tints at mid-day also causes the deep wa- 
ter beyond to appear purple; and this tint, 
in a milder form, is carried into the sky, 
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HARBOR ISLAND, 


which is rosy to the zenith on a bright day. 
The port of Harber Island is spacious, and 
so protected by reefs and bars at each en- 
trance as to be the safest in the world for 
vessels not drawing over nine feet of water, 
after they once get inside of it. It is formed 
by a low island stretching across a bight at 
the northeastern end of Eleuthera. On the 
inner slope of this isle is situated Dunmore 
Town, containing 2500 inhabitants, next to 
Nassau the largest settlement in the Baha- 
mas. A very pleasing little place it is, en- 
circled by beautiful cocoa-nut groves, and 
dreaming by the green water in an air of 


solitude and peace which is very bewitch- | 


ing to one who is weary of the rush and giddy 
whirl of the nineteenth century, while the 
cool trade-winds always moderate the heat. 
On the ocean side of Harbor Island is the 
finest beach I have seen, of very fine, deli- 
cate pinkish sand, hard as a floor, a glorious 


galloping ground for the half dozen ponies | 


in the place. The people depend for fresh- 


water chiefly on wells sunk in the drifted | 


sand immediately back of the beach. When 
the well is dug it is protected from falling 
in by three or four barrels, one over the oth- 
er, and the rude curb is guarded with a pad- 
lock. The sea-water filters through the 
sand into these wells, and becomes sweet 
as ordinary spring water. A gale of wind 
destroys the wells once in three or four 
years, and excavating new ones is a danger- 
ous process. The inhabitants gain a liveli- 
hood cultivating pine-apples on Eleuthera. 
A fleet of two hundred boats is owned in the 
settlement. Every morning at sunrise this 


little fleet spreads it wings to the trade-| 
wind, and wafts eight hundred men and | 


boys, black and white, to the lovely beach 
and cocoa-nut groves on Eleuthera, two miles 
away; every night they return. The pine- 
apples begin to ripen in April, and only grow 
to advantage on a peculiar red soil that is 
always thin, and is found in but few dis- 


tricts. The plantations are on undulating 
ground, the highest in the Bahamas, and are 
skirted by mahogany, logwood, and cocoa- 
nut groves, overgrown with the brown love 
vine, and abounding in scarlet-flowered hop, 
clitoria or wild pea, and various other flow- 
ers, While the song of the brown thrush re- 
sounds in every thicket. A pine field when 
the pines are ripe looks as if it were on fire, 
the scarlet of the spiked leaves forming a 
flame-color with the vivid orange-yellow of 
the fruit. There are two principal varieties 
of the pine-apple, the scarlet and the sugar- 
loaf, the latter of which is the best. 

Some charming excursions may be made 
from Harbor Island: one to the Glass Win- 
dows, a limestone arch eighty-five feet above 
the sea. The walk from Bottom Cove to 
the arch is remarkable for the beauty of the 
land forms, the whole effect being height- 
ened by the peculiar stalks of the aloe ris- 
ing here and there, like solitary bronze col- 
umuns, lifting a massy coronal of golden flow- 
ers against the sky, while on one side, owing 
to the narrowness of Eleuthera at that spot, 
the green water of the coral reefs is close at 
hand, and on the other actually blue water, 
for Eleuthera is on the extreme edge of the 
Banks, serving for some seventy miles as a 
breakwater for the rest of the group against 
the vast surges of the Atlantic, which rise 
there suddenly sometimes without any wind, 
and last for several hours. The natives call 
these windless risings of the sea rages; they 
are probably caused by a heavy storm blow- 
ing at a distance. In 1872 a very extraor- 
dinary tidal wave rose without warning at 
the Glass Windows, washing under the arch 
and entirely over the island, carrying away 
several young people who were enjoying a 
pienic there. The account of the reséeue of 
one of them is a thrilling and remarkable 
story, too long for narration here ; but those 
who visit Harbor Island will find Mr. Cole, 
the intelligent and courteous school-master, 
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quite willing to repeat the narrative of an 
astonishing adventure, of which he was him- 
self an eye-witness. Near Gregory’s Harbor 
is a cave extending 1100 feet under-ground, 
enriched with stalactites of a brilliant brown 
hue. It is really worth visiting. There is 
also a large cave at Long Island, besides 
several smaller ones on other islands of the 
group. We may add before leaving Harbor 
Island that the traveler can find tolerable 
accommodations there at the house of Mrs. 
Stirrup. The cuisine is by no means elab- 
orate, and the rooms are not sumptuous, but 
they will do for a week or two. South by 
east of Eleuthera is Cat Island, or Guana- 
hani, celebrated as the land first seen by 
Columbus, and called by him San Salvador. 
Most of our readers must here be prepared, 
however, for a surprise, when it is stated 
that in all probability it was not Cat Island 
which Columbus named San Salvador, but 
Watling’s Island—a smaller isle a little more 
to the southward and eastward. The facts 


in the case are these: contrary, probably, to | 


the general opinion, it has never been defi- 
nitely known which was the island entitled 


to the honor; but about fifty years ago, | 


when historians were busy with the voyage 
of Columbus, they undertook to settle the 
question by comparing his journal with the 


imperfect charts of the Bahamas then exist- | 


ing. 


Navarette fixed on Turk’s Island, which 


later investigation has proved to be errone- | 


ous, While Irving, supported by the strong 
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authority of Humboldt, argued for Cat Is] 
and,-and since then this has been general], 
accepted as San Salvador, and it is so desig- 
nated on our charts to this day. But the 


English reversed their opinion some tiny 


ago, and transferred the name of San Salva 
dor to Watling’s Island, and it will be so 
found on their latest charts. The reasons 
for this change seem conclusive. Lieuten 
ant Beecher, of the English navy, proves 
conclusively that Cat Island can not be San 
Salvador, and that Watling’s Island answers 
the conditions required better than any oth 
er island lying in the track of Columbus 
His two strongest reasons against Cat Is] 
and are that Columbus states that he rowed 
around the northern end in one day. Th« 
size of Cat Island makes this physically im 
possible there, while it is quite feasible at 
the other island. He also speaks of a large 
lake in the interior. There is no such wate: 
on Cat Island, while such a lake does exist 
on Watling’s Island. 

The lamented Agassiz contemplated an 


| exploration of the Bahamas; and that there 


is abundant room for scientific investigation 
in the botany, shells, fauna, and perhaps the 
geology, of the group is evident at a glance, 
for they have never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Catesby’s work on the fauna of 
the Bahamas is valuable as far as it goes, 
but can hardly be called complete. Nassau, 
as a sanitarium for invalids, can not be too 
highly recommended. 


GLASS WINDOWS, 
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SIBYLLA CUMANA. 
By COMMANDER WILLIAM GIBSON, U.S.N. 


Moon-cuRVES of shore, and promontories and isles. 
A many-purpled sea flowing in and round. 
Wrecks cf antiquity and yet elder myth. 

A rubbish, half on land and half in sea, 

Of Rome’s once sumptuous sea-side luxury. 
Phlegrzan fields, where Titan force still heaves 
The uncertain bases of the vernal hills. 
Voleanic bowls, smouldering and boiling yet, 
Or brimmed with cool oblivion of the wave. 
A ghastly tunnel in the sunny cliff 

Of one fair lake that bears Avernus’ name. 

A narrow chamber of Cimmerian gloom 

And Phlegethonic steam (the Sibyl’s grot). 

A green hill, crowned with venerable walls 

Of an Acropolis, and a lonely shaft 

Of fluted Doric, where Apollo’s fane 

(The Sibyl’s lover erst and tutelar god) 

Was reared by Dedalus, hither voyaging 
With wings, as fabled, or invented sails. 

And the hill honey-combed with labyrinths 
Of caverns, opening on the sunset sea 

(The hundred mouths of Sibylline oracles). 
The Acherusian lake. The Elysian fields, 
Clothed in the delicate atmosphere of spring, 
Sprouting with young vines, redolent of the fruit 
And flower of orange, true Hesperian gold, 
And the wide whisper of the violet. 

A round and vaulted ruin, temple or bath 

In times imperial, where two women danced 
The tarantella to a tambourine, 

That echo made orchestral: one a girl, 

Like a Bacchante in abandonment 

To her own grace, with pure Hellenic face, 
And plash of blue-black hair, and flashing eyes ; 
And one a weird sexagenarian crone— 

Types of the Sibyl in her youth and age. 
These reminiscences of a long day 

By Baiz’s and more ancient Cum#’s shore 
Set me to dreaming of the mystic maid 

That sold the books to Tarquin. Me she led 
To no ancestral and prophetic shades, 

But through the gates of Sleep, ivory or horn, 
She brought me, with the scent of roses dead, 
One Sibylline leaf—a poem of her youth, 

Set to love-music by the Lyric god. 


And as I read, or, rather, as the words 
Made subtle melody to my inner ear, 
I saw a maid of pure Hellenic face, 
Aud liberal hair the hue of starlight waves, 
Like my young contadina, but more fair— 
And how unlike the sweet and solemn eyes! 
The Graces, the wise Hours, and Harmony 
Modulated her mien; the perfect pose 
Of drooped head, flower-like on the swan-soft throat 
And shoulders; every undulating line 
Of beanty flowing from her virgin zone 
Clasped ‘neath the ripening apples; the pure limh 
Bared by the looped-up robe; and sleeveless arms, 
A moulded music lessening to the hand, 
A lucid arch in sunlight, that threw half 
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Her face in rosy shadow, while the other 
Hollowed a dainty cup of warm wet sand, 
Glistening like diamonds. For the fervent West 
Ran in white splendor over Cume’s beach. 


This solitary Figure—and a Voice, 
Like the Greek chorus, in my dreaming ear. 


Phebus Apollo, beautiful Apollo, 
His golden locks laved in Castalia’s fountain, 
With glitter of feet and of his shapely tunic, 
To me, that eve, out of a shining haze, 


Moved, and spake wingéd words: “O youthful Sibyl! 
The wise soul and the tender charm, in shadow 
Of thy sweet brows, constrain me to thy service. 
Speak! is there any boon a god may give ?” 


I answered: “ Life is brief, and death is dreadful. 
My thoughts, far-darting as thy shafts,O Phebus! 
Pierce the veiled Ages—I fall at the threshold. 

I would my years were many as are these sands!” 


Then he: “The grudging Fates exact conditions. 
Pause: they demand therefor a virgin Priestess. 
Years I can give, not fadeless youth: youth withers 
With the renunciation of young love. 


“Lo! I that, in the deep folds of Parnassus, 
Am Lord of Song and Divination, warn thee. 
Erato’s mirth, and not the Pythia’s fury, 
Should mould the lyric of thy life. Expand, 


“O Rose-bud, to the sun-warmth! Flower to flower, 
Goddess-like, lean to me in frank surrender 
Of balmy breath and bosom; for my passion 
In a rich sunset’s rose descends on thee. 


“Choosing the ephemeral rapture of the roses, 
Fertile of other roses, other raptures, 
Fulfill thy womanhood. Trust me. Like the Pleiads, 
Wed with a god, and night may win a star!” 


Thus said or sang—for all his words were music— 
Striking a golden lyre with golden plectrum, 
The Lord of Light. And chanted, Io Pean! 
The dear heart and the mind within my breast. 


He drew me to him, one immortal moment 
Folded in unconsuming might of fire, 
Like a live brand, thrilled by the breath ambrosial 
And the relentless tyranny of his kiss. 


Ai! Ai! the sweetness of it! No accession 
Of maiden shyness moved me; but strange horror 
Suddenly shivered through the soft desire, 
And wrenched me shuddering from the god’s embrace. 


And he made moan: “ Unblest in love and friendship, 
My monuments are Hyacinth in flower, 
Leucothoe’s frankincense, and Daphne’s laurel. 
O Sibyl! cruel to thyself and me, 


“The Parce do but fright thee, being jealous: 
Thy choice is free.” Ai! Ai! the sadness of it! 
For something hardened in my breast. I answered, 
Coldly : ‘“ Forgive me, Phebus, and farewell! 


“Tf pure and pale as lily-of-the-valley, 
Chaste as the rose-bud with its folded petal, 
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Deep voices in the hills muttered approval; 


The wide skirts of a goddess rustled near me; 
Wings of a mighty eagle, swooping o’er me, 


Must be thine oracle—I 
Darkened the world: 


And cold as 
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An angry Sun-god, nevermore my wooer, 
Left the lone beach to shadows and to voices ; 

With shadows and with voices lonely ever, 

The long, slow years have made me what thou see’st. 


Then—with that deep-dissolving power of dreams 
To make the mutable seem natural 
As are the unfluctuating forms of life, 
To fuse yet not confuse identity— 
The Sibyl was an ancient woman, like 
In little to the maiden of the shore. 
A turban crowned the centuries on her brow 
Wave-marked, as are the rocks; her features, worn 
With vigil, fast, and hunger of the heart, 
Had lost the memory of mobile grace ; 
And all the peach-bloom was a parchment scroll, 
Wrinkled and written o’er with awful things. 
But yet her eyes were lustrous as in youth, 
Far-looking, listening, loffy, as if she heard 
Voices from a sublimer sphere, and saw 
Into the infinite Silence yet beyond, 
Wherefrom we came, and whereunto we go. 


























One Figure, altered yet the same—a Voice 
Of mournful cadence in my dreaming ear. 


Oh, wisely for the welfare of mankind 
Is Isis veiled! We, from the world apart, 
Gain but a glimpse—and never smile again! 


















Gain, at this price, half-knowledge‘worse than none; 
As moonlight is more dangerous than the dark, 
Because deceptive, to the mariner. 


One with Earth’s life-voyage and vicissitudes— 
Its wake the setting suns, its mast-head peaks 
Rolled heavily against the rosy dawns— 


Isis is all that hath been, that shall be— 
Lo! while I speak, thy Present is her Past! 
The immediate active Future is thine own, 


If but the space ’twixt flash and thunder-bolt. 
Look not beyond. The irrevocable Hour 
Shape into ever-ready moulds of Love; 


And aim to round thy duties with thy days 
To perfect form ; not willing to defer 
Work at thy hand to hands behind the veil. 


Be happy and make happy: morn tells morn 
Apollo’s golden rule for gods and men. 
Yet is the best of bliss sweet scorn of self. 






I, crowned by Sorrow, bid Aurora sing 
With all her larks! Olympus doth send down 
Its Iris on the thunders to the fields. 












O fair Youth, cull the blossom in the prime! 
No god forbids; and the gods envy thee 
Thy cherished flower and its divine response. 


O Maiden, with the May-bloom on thy cheek 
And in thy heart, be generous while ’tis May! 
Give while the gift makes sweeter all the world. 


O Mortal, knowing nothing, Death is wise ‘ 
With all of knowledge—Love! and leave the rest ° 
To Hades and the Father of the Gods! 
Nartes, August, 1873, 
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ENGLAND. 
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vey M.D Conway. 
[Second Paper. } 


N passing from the consideration of works | of colored drawings of the Alhambra, which 


of a public and semi-public character I | 
can not refrain from paying some tribute to 
the most influential decorative artist whom 
England has produced, and whose death in 
April last all lovers of beauty are still mourn- 
ing. Mr. Owen Jones carried into decora- 
tive art that spirit of archeologteal accuracy 
—one might almost say that profound schol- 
arship—which was brought into pictorial art 
by Delaroche in France, Baron Wappers in 
Belgium, and Maclise in England. It is 
said that there was but one thing in En- 
gland which the Shah of Persia wished to 
carry back with him to his palace—the Al- 
hambra rooms at the Crystal Palace ; but of 
all their possessions there is hardly one that 
the London people would so unwillingly 
part with. Yet it is probable that as little 
as the Shah the thousands who every week 
find in those rooms their chateaux en Espagne 
realize what it really cost to put them there. 
Mr. Owen Jones had passed his youth and 
his early manhood journeying both person- 
ally and mentally on the track of the race 
of mankind to which he belonged: he had 
studied the mystical figures and lines of 
Egyptian temples; he had pondered the 
principles by which reason and truth find 
expression in stone amidst the ruins of 
Greece; he had learned the secrets of sim- 
plicity and grandeur in Rome, where were 
poured the converging streams of beauty 
from many tribes, each bearing its freight 
of faith and aspiration to be deposited in 
marbles and monuments which are the gos- 
pels and bibles of a primitive world. By 
this path, which meant for him a growing 
culture, he came to dwell on the heights of 
Granada as the recluse and devotee of Beau- 
ty, and when he thence returned to his na- 
tive land he brought with him a new era. 





| 


brought him no return, but a single copy of 
which now is a collector’s fortune. When 
proposals were being received for the dec- 
oration of the glass palace of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Owen Jones 
offered to Prince Albert and the royal com- 
missioners his plans. The prince held out 
against them for some time; but the fasci- 
nation was on him, and again and again he 
returned to the exquisite designs, until he 
gavein. He selected Owen Jones with some 
tremor, but every year since the palace has 
been transferred to Sydenham has shown 
that it was the most felicitous incident of 
his life to have encountered the right man 
for a task which was to be of far more perma- 
nent importance than he supposed. Since 
then Mr. Owen Jones has not only given the 
large interiors of the great business estab- 
lishments that beauty which makes many 
of them worthy of study and admiration, but 
he has won for himself and his country the 
highest honors of the three great Continent- 
al exhibitions. It was with some amaze- 
ment that the world found itself pointed to 
England as the leader in decorative art by the 
French Exposition of 1867. “It requires,” 
said the official catalogue of that exposition, 
“but a slight insight into modern domestic 
life in England to perceive how great a 
change has taken place within the last ten 
or fifteen years in the internal embellish- 
ment of the dwelling-houses of the upper 
and middle classes of society ; and there can 
be little doubt that the extension of art ed- 
ucation will lead still further to the pro- 
duction and appreciation of articles which 
combine the three requisites of fitness of 
purpose, beauty of design and ornament, 
and excellence of workmanship.” It might 
be supposed by those who have not seen 





He expended a fortune on the grand folio 
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this master’s work that it consisted merely 



















































OWEN JONES 


in clever imitations of the Moorish and oth- 
er designs with which his name is associated ; 
but, on the contrary, his chief excellence was 
that he showed how the ideas and princi- 
ples which underlie the great works of the 
past were capable of being led out into new 
forms and adaptations. In taking the chair 
at the Society of Arts in 1851, on the occa- 
sion of a lecture on the arts and manufac- 
tures of India by Professor Royle, Mr. Owen 
Jones, having accorded superiority to the 
Indian and Tunisian articles in the exhibi- 
tion of that year over all contributed by Eu- 
rope, added : ‘ Many of these specimens have 
been purchased by government for the use 
of the School of Design, and will no doubt 
be extensively circulated throughout the 
country. But it is to be hoped that they 
will do more than merely teach us to copy 
the Indian style. If they only led to the 
origination of an Indian style, I should think 
their influence only hurtful. The time has 
arrived when it is generally felt that a 
change must take place, and we must get 
rid of the causes of obstruction to the art of 
design which exist in this country.” 
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The Daily News (to 
an editorial article jn 
which on the death of 
Owen Jones I am in- 

debted for these notes 


concerning him) truly 
says, “It was to bring 
the beautiful in form 
and color home to 
the household, and to 
mingleitssubtle influ- 
ences with the whole 
frame-work of social 
and family life, that 
the great designer we 
are lamenting labored 
all his life with the 
patient, unselfish en- 
thusiasm of one to 
whom, though full of 
the keenest sympathy 
with all the great his- 
toric movements and 
events of his time, his 
art was his life.” 

The devotion of 
such a scholar and 
refined gentleman as 
Owen Jones to dec- 
orative art has helped 
to make an era in that 
kind of work. Before 
that it suffered in En- 
gland from being re- 
garded as a sort of 
upholstery, implying 
neither talent nor cul- 
ture. Some gentle- 
men of culture and 
wealth recognized the 
genius of Mr. Owen Jones at a time when 
the Prince Consort was still inclined to re- 
gard him as a superior kind of upholster- 
er or house-painter, among whom must be 
especially mentioned Mr. Alfred Morrison. 
well known for his antiquarian and numis- 
matical accomplishments. His residence in 
Carlton House Terrace is the truest mon- 
ument of the genius of Owen Jones, and it 
is a work which need fear no comparison 
with any other, of whatever age or country. 
It makes the chief palaces of Northern Eu- 
rope vulgar. Sédi tells us of one recovering 
from an ecstasy, who said he had been in a 
divine garden, where he had gathered flow- 
ers to bring to his friends; the odor of the 
flowers so overcame him that he let fall the 
skirt of his dress, and the flowers were lost. 
Some such account one must needs give of 
a visit to Mr. Morrison’s house. A thousand 
of the touches, the felicities, which combine 
to produce the happiest effects in this man- 
sion can by no means be conveyed from 
the place where they would appear to have 
grown. I will only mention a few suggestive 
features of this system of decoration. 
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The house is one of those large, square, antique objects and fine metal-work, done 
lead-colored buildings of which so many by the best Spanish, Italian, and Viennese 
thousands exist in London that any one! workmen, after classic models, every where 
passing by would pronounce characteristic- set about the rooms, have an easily reeog- 
ally characterless. It repeats the determi- nizable relationship with the scrolls and 
nation of ages that there shall be no exter- | forms on carpets, ceilings, and walls. 
nal architectural beauty in London. Height, But neither the Lyons silk nor the Per- 
breadth, massiveness of portal, all declare sian carpets can be pronounced unique in 
that he who resides here has not dispensed | the same sense as the wonderful use of vari- 
with architecture because he could not com- | ous woods made in this house. In the dado, 
mand it. In other climes this gentleman is | jambs, chair-boarding, we find no carved 
dwelling behind carved porticoes of marble | work, but simply the most exquisite combi- 
and pillars of porphyry; but here the cloud | nations of ebonized and many-colored woods. 
and sky have commanded him to build a Some of these, as the Indian holly, are so 
blank fortress, and find his marble and por- | fine that the grain is invisible to the closest 
phyry inside of it. Pass through this heavy | inspection. Other woods are so soft and 
doorway, and in an instant every fair clime | beautiful that they have the surface of flow- 
surrounds you, every region lavishes its sen-|er petals. Trees belonging to every land 
timent; you are the heir of all the ages. | and clime of the earth have sent here their 
Entering a room for reading and writing | hearts, and, without a particle of pigment 
near the door, we are conscious of a cer-| being used on any one of them, they gather 
tain warmth of reception even from the | to form rosettes on the chimney-picces, cap- 
walls. They are of silk, made in Lycns aft-| pings for the dados, and finest featherings 
er a design by Owen Jones. The shade and | around the doors—white, golden, red, cream- 
lustre are changeable, but the prev ailing | colored, brown, and these of every shade. 
color dark red. The design is as if an end-| The tables and chairs of several rooms are 
less series of the most graceful amphora | of this tarsia-work of forms untouched by 
had suddenly outlined themselves, and the | staining or by metal. 
lines had taken to budding off into little| In the library the book-shelves, which do 
branches. The surface is Persian, and the | the duty of a dado around the room, have 
whole sentiment of the room is Oriental, | alternate doors of glass and wood, and the 
without having in it a single instance where | latter are adorned with a foliation over two 
Oriental work has been copied. The carpet | feet high, growing from the bottom of the 
is Persian, but the design is by Owen Jones, | panel and leafing out at the top, which can 
the most noticeable figure being the crossed | not be surpassed by any ancient marquetry. 
squares, making a star shape to match a/| Above these shelves the green and gold lus- 
similar one on the coffered ceiling. This | tres of the wall rise to a cone, which has the 
tapestry of silk starts a theme, so to say, | appearance of a blue and gold enamel, above 
which is carried with harmonious variations | which is an early Tudor ceiling of checker 
throughout the building, expanding in the | pattern between reliefs of a large star with 
larger rooms, until it recalls every variety | four shadings of different colors, or star 
of Etruscan shape, and taking on the most | within star, golden, dark, and white. The 
beautiful colors. There is a Blue Room, a|chimney-piece here may be regarded as a 
Pink Room, a Yellow Room; yet in no case | large arched cabinet, with fire-grate beneath, 
is there any thing “loud” or garish in the | having two wings, in which are contained 
tints. The ceiling of the reading-room is | specimens of porcelain from Persia and Cash- 
somewhat after the fashion of the best Ital- | mere, which, old as they are, have an appear- 
ian work of four centuries ago, a kind of | ance of having been designed by the deco- 
moulding in deep relief, which probably | rator of the room, who certainly never saw 
ceased to be much used because it was| them until they came into the harmony he 
found difficult to make it without incurring | had*prepared for them. 
the danger of its falling, so great would| The drawing-room, whose windows over- 
be the weight. But Owen Jones invented | look St. James’s Park, is a very large apart- 
something which he called “fibrous plaster,” | ment, whose division, if it ever had any, has 
by which the most heavily coffered ceilings | disappeared, giving an unbroken range to 
can be made with perfect security. It con- | the eye, which, whether it takes in the whole 
sists in first making the shapes to be used | effect, or pauses to examine a detail, is sim- 
in wood; the wood is then covered with | ply satisfied. The fretted ceiling; the frieze 
canvas, and this canvas is covered with | of damask picked out with gold; the tarsia 
repeated coats of the finest plaster, which is | dado, a necklace surrounding the room; the 
rubbed down into any mouldings required, | chimney- -pieces, one of which Lepec of Paris 
and painted. The coffers here are star- | was two years in making—they are all fine 
shaped, and in each an inverted convoluted | without frivolity, cheerful without fussiness. 
shell of gold. It is an indication of how One mantel-piece reminded me of what Bar- 
finely the decorator has blended Oriental ' on Rothschild is said to have remarked once 
lustres and classic designs that the various when a fop was displaying his malachite 
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shirt studs—* Very pretty: I have a man- 
tel-piece of it at home.” Some of the in- 
cised ornaments here are gems indeed, but 
in no case have they the appearance of being 
set there for their costliness; they are all 
_ parts of the general artistic work. One of 
the best features of this drawing-room is 
that it is not stuffed with things. The ob- 
jects in it are comparatively few, yet they 
are sufficient in number and variety, and 
being beautiful and interesting, one can 
look at each without being bewildered, as in 
some houses where an idea seems to prevail 
that the model for a reception-room is a 
museum. 

Mr. Morrison is a strenuous opponent of 
the general belief that the arts are deterio- 
rating. He believes that as good work of 
any kind whatsoever can be done now as in 
any other age of the world, if one will only 
look carefully after the men who can do it. 
His experience has certainly been fortunate 
in discovering those who are able to make 
entirely original designs, and yet conceived 
in a purely artistic spirit; but then he has 
had all Europe at his command. The best 
metal-workers he has found in Spain and 
Vienna. In the former country he found 
out Zouloaga, a workman residing in the 
little town of Eybar, and from him has ob- 
tained chased and engraved metal - work 
such as almost any of our connoisseurs would 
be apt to date before the Renaissance on a 
cursory glance. One piece of work by Zou- 
loaga is in the drawing-room, a large coffer, 
nine feet by three, covered with all manner 
of figures and scrolls in iron, wrought in re- 


lief, and with a finish which would have | 
made Andre Buhl himself rejoice that his. 


own fine cabinet (of which Mr. Morrison is 
the fortunate possessor) should have found 
a place under the same roof with that of the 
Spaniard. Mr. Morrison told me that he felt 
sure the man could do a fine piece of work 


if encouraged, so he advanced him a thou- | 


sand pounds, and told him to begin some- 
thing on that. Zouloaga worked at the 
cofter for four years, and its owner saw at 
once that he had but paid an installment of 
the real value of this marvelous work. 

But though Mr. Morrison has had to go to 
Spain for ornamented metal-work, to Paris 
for his mantel-pieces, to Lyons for his silk, 
he has found that in no other country than 
his own was he able to secure the best wood- 
work. 
had been for the most perfect carving, he 


might not have had the satisfaction of ob- | 


taining it in his own country—thongh some 


of the workers that Mr. George Aitchison | 
appears to have got hold of may render even | 
But in pursuing inquiries | 


that doubtful. 
as to the means by which the exceedingly 
bold designs of Owen Jones for ornamenta- 
tion with the colors of woods could be car- 
ried out (and the inquiries were not confined 


It may be, indeed, that if his desire | 


to this country), Mr. Morrison found that no 
house out of London was prepared to under- 
take a task that necessitated importations 
of select woods from all parts of the world. 
In Mr. Forster Graham, Owen Jones found a 
man able to enter into his ideas and to give 
practical effect to them. Indeed, the famous 
architect and decorator acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Mr. Graham for some effect- 
ive suggestions for the improvement of the 
original designs. Those who know Mr. Mor- 
rison will easily guess that he too was by no 
means a mere by-stander while the work 
| was going on. At any rate, he may now 
|rejoice in having secured a home that has 
| converted some portion of his wealth into a 
|more real value, and of having thereby ena- 
bled one idealist to realize his vision. For 
| there is nothing in this house not harmonious 
| with its purpose. Every chair is as philo- 
sophically as it is beautifully constructed, 
and nearly every one is different from the 
other—one suggesting the perforated chairs 
of the Delhi palaces, and another the old 
Saxon throne in Westminster Abbey. It is 
related of a sensible and busy banker that 
‘on being visited by some one, he said, “I 
have a line or two to write; pray take a 
chair.” “Do you know who I am, Sir?” said 
_ the visitor, haughtily ; “Iam the Envoy Ex- 
| traordinary of .”’ “Qh, are you?” said 
the banker; “then pray take two chairs!” 


This little story occurred to me as I was 
|looking upon Mr. Morrison’s chairs, and I 
fancied the Envoy Extraordinary, if asked to 
| take one, would probably have considered it 
| as a significant mark of respect. 


| There is no sham in this house—no wood 


pretending to be metal, and no iron affecting 
to be marble. As each particle of a rose 
under the microscope has the rose’s beauty, 
so here each part of the mansion bears wit- 
ness to the care and taste with which the 
whole is constructed—the table-leg as truly 
as the Lepec mantel-piece. We may ascend 
| the magniticent stairway, past the globes 
of light upheld by bronze candelabra rising 
seven feet from the floor, and as we go from 
story to story find good, painstaking work 
meeting us ‘every where, in the bedrooms, 
| the nursery, the closets, some of the best or- 
| namentation in the house being a pale blne 
| and gold scroll surrounding the sky-light at 
its top. 

| It is a pleasure to know that decorative 
skill has not passed away with Owen Jones. 
The house of Frederick Lehmann, Esq., in 
Berkeley Square, is the chef-d’ceuvre of Mr. 
| George Aitchison, one of the most celebrated 
architects and decorators in England, who 
has made the most of very favorable condi- 
tions, has called to his aid congenial artists 
| and carvers, and has completed rooms which 
one would fain see themselves hung upon 
‘the walls of the Royal Academy, and not 
‘merely the designs of some of them, which 
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are, indeed, exhibited there this year. The 

house is ancient, and, though not very large, | 
built liberally and substantially, evidently | 
in the days when Berkeley Square was near 

enough to “the country” for space to be of | 
less consideration than now. In the course 
of the recent improvements there was found 

behind an old chimney-piece a playing-card 

upon the back of which is written an invita-_ 
tion from a Mrs. Murray to Lady Talbot to 

pass the evening at her house; and Mr. De_ 
la Rue declares that no card of a similar. 
character has been manufactured for a hun- | 
dred and fifty years. Even farther back in | 
time than that we may safely place the old- | 
fashioned, nearly square hall—about twenty | 
feet by seventeen—which is at once hall and 

vestibule. It contains tables, cabinets, and | 
a stand for flowers, and the modern decora-| 
tion sympathizes with what appears to have | 
been the old idea of a vestibule—a sheltered 

cortile. The general tint is a very pale 

green, the surface-paneling large, and orna- | 
mented with stems starting from a common 
root and ending each in eones. The stems 
and cones curve toward each other, and form 
a sort of circular grouping. A door on the 
left introduces us to the library, whose 
walls are shelves of richly carved walnut, 
above which is a dark leather frieze, which 
elegantly sets off the treasures of ancient 
pottery and other antique objects which 
make the interesting finish of the well-stored 
book-shelves all the way around the room. 
At a certain point the books prove to be 
dummies, an unsuspected little door flying 
open at a touch and revealing a lavatory. 
In this library, where startling effects of any 
kind would be out of place, there are no 
plays of color, but ample light falling upon 
the exquisitely carved table for writing in 
the centre, which is the most remarkable 
for its conveniences and contrivances that I 
have ever seen. 

Ascending to the drawing-rooms, we enter 
first a small apartment, whose floriated ceil- 
ing gives the effect of a bower. Between 
this and the golden cornice is a cove of in- | 
laid gold, upon which are traced leaves of 
wistaria, interspersed with light pink clus- 
ters of the phlox. The chief ornament is a 
large cabinet reaching nearly to the cornice 
—ebony and ivory—recenatly brought from 
the Vienna Exhibition; it contains speci- 
mens of Eastern porcelain, etc., collected by 
Mr. Lehmann, ‘who would appear to have 
voyaged around the world and found relics | 
of all civilizations and all the ages of art. | 
This, however, is but an anteroom to the 
chief drawing-room, with which it commu- 
nicates by a large double sliding-door. This | 
door, and another like it which admits to the | 
dining-room, are truly superb. They have | 
a frame of ebonized wood inclosing panels. 
of finest-grained amboyna. The ebonized | 
wood is foliated with gold, and the long cen- 
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tral panels are adorned with ovals of olive- 
colored wedgwood, presenting classical fig- 
ures. The smaller panels above and below 
have at their centres squares of the same 
ware. Each door has a capping of gold flo- 
riation, and a draping of French embroid- 
ered silk, at once heavy and delicate, like 
tapestry. The walls are of a dark reddish- 
brown color, arranged in large panels (from 
floor to cornice) inclosed by a fine painted 
edging. This background elegantly sets off 
the pictures, which are all excellent, some of 
them being among the best water-colors of 
Turner. The ornament which chiefly strikes 
the eye in this room is a matchless frieze, 
painted by the eminent artist Albert Moore, 
the design being peacocks, their long trains 
in repose. The cornice above this is of the 
egg pattern, with a fretting above. The 
ceiling is, in a manner, paneled; that is, it 
has on each side stiles or beams crossing 
each other, making the large central space 
and the side spaces almost deep enough to 


_be called coffered. These cross-beams are 


finely feathered with gold, and the inter- 
spaces are adorned with curved boughs, with 
small pointed leaves terminating in round 
decorative flowers. The fireside of this room 
is highly ornamented. The grate is antique 
in general appearance, but novel in strue- 
ture; the silver owls (life size) sitting on 
either end of the fender bar and the old 
brass mountings of the fire-dogs have come 
from the past to guard a grate which slides 
backward and forward as the regulation of 
the heat given out may require. The tiles 
are representations of six varieties of hum- 
ming-birds, a paroquet, a sun-bird, and sev- 
eral other feathered beauties. Near by is 
a folding screen of brilliant Japanese silk. 
The room is eovered to the border of the 
parquetage with a bright Persian carpet. 
In the dining-room the original ceiling, with 
dark oak reliefs (curved), has been retained 
—not happily, I am afraid, such ceilings al- 
ways absorbing too much light. Mr. Aitch- 
ison has given the spaces a luminous dec- 
oration, but nevertheless the dark wood- 


| work above can only be retained by the use 


of a corresponding shade in the furniture. 
This furniture is of rare beauty. The side- 
board is most delicately carved, and the serv- 
ing table inlaid with medallions of ivory, the 
designs of which, by Albert Moore, represent 
various animals and fruits suggestive of the 
uses of the room. There is a chimney-piece 
of ancient work—ebony, with side pillars 
and excellent gold settings; but a compari- 
son of this bit of last century work with the 
furniture recently made is likely to raise a 
question in the minds of those conservatives 
who insist that the making of beautiful 
things is a lost art. It is a pleasure to find 
hung in a room where each object bears the 
trace of really fine art that portrait which 
has long been acknowledged to be the ablest 
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seat on alawn. When this picture was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy a few years 
ago a writer in the Fortnightly Review pro- 
nounced it the work which, among modern 
English productions, most recalled the pecul- 
iar vitality and sentiment which have giv- 
en the old masters their fame. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the little lady herself in 
her own boudoir, to make which beautiful, 
Mr. Aitchison appears to have put forth his 
talent as earnestly as Mr. Millais to paint her 
picture. A blue border incloses the large 
panels of the walls, on which are fleur-de-lis 
spots, and a bittern at each panel centre. 
The frieze is painted in graceful floriations 
of lemons, and the cove above is adorned 
with balsam and jasmine. The apartments 
of this little girl, thus tenderly but not gau- 
dily adorned, open into the sleeping-room of 
her parents. This also is simply beautiful. 
The walls are of a delicate blue shade, and 
all the textures appear as if inwoven with 
softened sunshine. 
has here been brought into requisition, and | 
he has painted beautiful groups of flitting | 
birds over the doors. The same artist has 
painted boughs of apple blossoms upon the 
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work of Millais, representing Mr. Lehmann’s | mann’s boudoir is on the same floor with the 
little daughter seated on a Minton garden | 








dining-room, from which it is separated by a 
charming little sitting-room. The walls of 
this last-named room are entirely covered 
with the finest Gobelin tapestry, above which 
a deep cornice of chased gold supports a cove, 
chocolated, with decoration of silver leaflets. 

No wall-paper at all is used in this house. 
The ornamentation of the walls throughout 
has been put on by the hand, and general- 
ly by pouncing. Perhaps it may be well 
enough to state that the method of poun- 
cing is far more expensive than that of sten- 
ciling. In pouncing, the figures to be paint- 
ed on the wall are first pin-punctured on 
paper; this paper is then laid on the wall 
and beaten with bags of eolored powder. 
When the paper is removed each ornament- 
al form is delicately outlined on the wall in 
innumerable fine points. It is then necessary 
that the decorative artist should trace the 
figures with a pencil, and afterward paint 
them. Stenciling, which is less costly than 
this by about one-third, consists simply in 


Mr. Smallfield’s genius | direct painting through perforated metal, 


| ones it is necessary in most mural work 
that the blank interstices so left should be 
painted over by hand. The latter work is, 


| however, always more stiff than the pounced. 


door panels in the boys’ room. But his finest | The friezes have been painted on canvas, of 
work is a frieze in Mrs. Lehmann’s bondoir— | course, since no gentleman would allow his 
for such her monogram woven in the Persian | possession of works by such artists as those 


carpet and carved in the marble mantel-piece 


swallows, and flowers in pots. 





| whom Mr. Lehmann has employed to depend 
announced it,to be—which consists of doves, | 


Mrs. Leh- | 


upon his remaining in any particular house. 
It is indeed a very significant thing that 
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such men as Albert Moore and Smalltield 
should have been found ready to undertake 
work of this description ; for though it is a 
return to such work as Giotto and Michael 
Angelo were glad to do, we have heard of 
late years occasional sneers at ‘‘mere deco- 
ration.” Rightly speaking, all art is mere 
decoration. There are other instances also 
where the artists of the greatest eminence 
have done excellent work of this character. 
In the house of the Hon. Perey Wyndham, 
Belgrave Square, there is a grand staircase 
which has on the wall near one of its land- 
ings five life-sized classical figures by Leigh- 
ton, the Academician, and at the top a deep 
frieze of cormorants, storks, and other wild 
birds; and the dining-room of the same beau- 
tiful mansion has been elegantly adorned by 
Mrs. Wyndham—herself an artist—aided by 
Mr. V. Prinsep. 

The pleasure with which I have visited 
Mr. Lehmann’s house is just a little tem- 
pered by the difficulties I have found in the 
effort to convey some impression of it. When 
I passed down the stairways amidst the 
delicate hues lighting them up at every turn, 
and through the doorways curtained off 
from halls by rich Oriental draperies, and 
found myself again in the embowered square 
at the front of the house, I felt conscious of 
an utter inability to give any reader an ade- 
quate conception of the decorations amidst 
which I have invited him to wander in im- 
agination. Let any one who has passed a 
morning in visiting the interiors of the old 
Venetian palaces attempt to describe them! 
He will have a dreamy impression of soft 
colors fading into each other, of apartments 
| 
| 
| 
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that have caught on their walls the tints of 
rosy morning and golden evening, and held 
them in a thousand little contrivances to 
catch such sunbeams, and he will feel that 
the subtle influences of beauty have over- 

| powered his analysis. The finer secrets of 
art elude detection, much more explanation, 
like those of nature. 

The houses I have been describing are 
those of millionaires. Whatever may be 
thought of the large sums expended on their 
mansions, they do not suggest the remark 
made by a wit to a gentleman as remark- 
able for spending little as for making much, 
“You can not take all this gold with you, 
and if you did, it would melt.” They have 
preferred that their gold should be trans- 
muted in this world, and into forms that 
are none the less beautiful for being costly. 
They are men who occupy a somewhat ab- 
normal position even in wealthy London, 
and one which admits of a correspondingly 
rich and even grand environment. They 
have occasion, and are able, to have rooms 
which relate them to a large and cultivated 
world, while they can reserve for domestic 
privacy apartments which fulfill the want 
which to others is the only end of a home— 
a centre amidst a busy and weary world for 
friendship, love, and repose. Even in these 
grand palaces one may, indeed, witness a 
modesty and reality which contrast favor- 
ably with the at once stimulating and ex- 
hausting splendors of the princely dwellings 
of the past. There is no attempt here to 
heap into the rooms the great works of art 
| which appropriately belong to the commu- 
| nity, and should be set up in edifices built for 
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the common benefit. One perceives, too, that | 
the time has passed away when Madame De | 
Guerdin could define the life of an apart- | 
ment as consisting in “fires, mirrors, and | 
carpets.” The life of an apartment consists | 
in the degree to which it subserves its end. 
The decoration of the salon may well sym- 
pathize with the gayety of festive occasions, 
for it does not exist for the family alone; 
but in the more private rooms the tired 
limbs will require rest on chair or couch, 
and equally the eye will need rest upon soft 
and subdued shades. 

There will, however, arise in the mind of 
many a reader of the poor descriptions I 
have been able to give of these two houses 
(which represent an exceptional class) a 
moral misgiving. Is not all this a waste of | 
money that might have been expended for 
greater and nobler purposes? Is not all 
this mere luxury and extravagance? Well, 
in the first place, it is difficult to draw the 
line between the beanty which Nature seeks | 
as she climbs to flowers and man as he dec- 
orates his dwelling, and the luxuriousness 
which makes external beauty in itself an 
end rather than a means. Take away all 
that has been added to our homes by art, | 
and we all become naked savages living in | 
mud or log huts. But, in the second place, | 
what about this “ waste of money” so often 
charged against expensive decorations? Poor 
Zouloaga, working in a little peasant village 
of people poor as himself, might not have the 
same charge to bring against the wealthy 
Englishman who found him out. He anda 
host of artists and artisans in this and other 
countries might tind more wisdom in Rho- 
dora’s philosophy, that 

“if eyes are made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being ;” 
and they might add that if the taste and 
skill which are able to make beautiful things | 
exist, there may be good reason why a de- | 
mand should also exist for what they can | 
supply. I do not propose to argue the 
vexed question of political economy con- | 
cerning the degree to which laxury is justi- 
fied by its distribution of capital among la- | 
borers, but it seems very clear that there 
can be no reason to deplore the free or even 
lavish expenditures of the wealthy for ob- 
jects which are not in themselves pernicious. 
It has been one particularly gratifying inci- 
dent of the passion for decoration in this 
country that it has been the means of open- 
ing to women beautiful and congenial em- 
ployments. 

Miss Jekyl, who was one of the first to 
take up this kind of work, attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Leighton, Madame Bodichon, 
and other artists by her highly artistic em- 
broidery, and has since extended her work 
to repoussé or ornamental brass-work—espe- 
cially seonces—and many other things. She 
has, I hear, acquired not only distinction but 





| of the celebrated artist of that name. 


wealth by her skill, some specimens of which 
are exhibited in the International Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington this year. There 
also may be seen the work of other ladies 
who have followed in her footsteps, some of 
the finest being by a Miss Leslie, a relative 
In- 
deed, there has now been established in 
Sloane Street a school for embroidery, which 
has succeeded in teaching and giving em- 


| ployment to a number of gentlewomen who 


ha’ been reduced in circumstances. Miss 
Philott, whose paintings have often graced 
the walls of exhibitions, and have gained the 
interest of Mr. Ruskin, has of late been paint- 
ing beautiful figures and flowers on plaques, 
which, when the colors are burned in by 
Minton, make ornaments that are eagerly 
sought for. A Miss Coleman has also gained 
great eminence for this kind of work. Miss 
Lévin, the young daughter of a well-known 


. POT DESIGNED BY MISS LEVIN, 


artist, has displayed much skill in designing 
and painting pots, plates, ete., with Greek or 
Pompeian figures. Many of these ladies 
have begun by undertaking such work as 
this for personal friends, but have pretty 
generally found that the circle of those who 
desire such things is very large, and that 
their art is held in increasing esteem among 
cultivated people. It is even probable that 
the old plan which our great-grandmothers 
had of learning embroidery will be revived 
in more important forms, and, with the paint- 
ing of china, be taught as something more 
than the accomplishmentit was once thought. 

It has been found, too, that artists, archi- 
tects, decorators, aud the numerous work- 
men they employ have great respect for any 
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woman who can do any thing well, which | 
contrasts favorably with the jealousy which 


painting, and here they awaited further op- 
portunity. The architect who had been 


the efforts of that sex to find occupation in | connected with this glass-staining firm sep- 
other professions appear to have aroused. arated from it, and, having begun a business 
One example of this is particularly striking. | of his own, accepted the application of the 


Nearly twelve years ago I heard of a young 


Misses Garrett to become his apprentices. 


lady of high position who was making al- | They were formally articled for eighteen 


most desperate efforts to win her way into 
the medical profession. She had taken a 
room near one of the largest hospitals in 
London, to which she was not openly admit- 
ted, that. she might study cases of disease or 
injury, but where, through the generosity of 
certain physicians, she was able, as it were, 
to pick up such crumbs of information as 
might fall from the table of the male stu- 
dents. By dint of her perseverance means 
of information and study increased. I visit- 
ed her room near the hospital, and found this 
young lady surrounded by specimens such 
as are conventionally supposed to bring 
fainting fits on any person of that sex at 
sight. I found that, being excluded from 
the usual medical and surgical schools, she 
had been compelled to employ lecturers to | 
teach her alone. Fortunately she had the | 
means of doing this, but it amounted to her | 
establishing a medical college, of which she 
was the only student. That lady is now 
known as Dr. Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson, 
an eminent physician, who has done not her 
sex alone but this entire community a great 
benefit, by showing that a woman’s profes- 
sional success is not inconsistent with her 
being a devoted and happy wife and mother. 
By the side of the long struggle through 
which she had to go to obtain her present 
position—a struggle in which many a woman 
with less means and courage has succumbed 
—I am able to place the experience of her 
younger sister and of her cousin, Agnes and 
Rhoda Garrett, who have entered into a 
partnership as decorative artists. These 
young ladies, it may be premised, have by 
no means been driven to their undertaking 
by the necessity of earning a livelihood. 
They belong to an old family of high posi- 
tion, and are as attractive ladies as one is 
likely to meet in the best society of London. 
But like the better-known ladies in the 
same family, Dr. Garrett-Anderson and Mrs. 
Professor Fawcett, they are thinkers, and 
they have arrived at conclusions concerning 
the duties and rights of their sex which for- 
bid them to emulate the butterflies. A few 
years ago, when the decorative work of such 
firms as Messrs. Morris and Co. began to at- 
tract general attention, it appeared to them 
that it offered opportunities for employment 
suitable to women. They determined to 
go through a regular apprenticeship; and 
though they were met by looks of surprise, 


| 
| 


months, during which they punctually ful- 
filled their engagement, working from ten 
to five each day. Of course there were good 
stories told about them. Some friend, eall- 
ing upon them, reported that though the in- 
terview was interesting, the ladies could not 
be seen, as they were up on a scaffolding, 
lying flat on their backs close to a ceiling 
which they were painting. From that in- 
visible region their voices descended to car- 
ry on the conversation. The ladies them- 
selves were quite able to appreciate all the 
good-humored chaff attending their serious 
aim. When their apprenticeship reached 
its last summer they went on a tour through- 
out England, sketching the interiors and 
furniture of the best houses, which were 
freely thrown open to them. They have 
now started in business for themselves at 
No. 3 Cornwall Residences, Regent’s Park, 
with fair prospect of suecess. Mr. J. M. Bry- 
don, of Marlborough Street, is the architect 
who has the honor of having had these ladies 
for apprentices; and they assure me that 
during their stay there and in their work 
since they have met with no act of incivility. 
Occasionally the workmen may stare a little 
at the unaccustomed sight of ladies moving 
about with authority, but they are most re- 
spectful when they find that there is intel- 
ligence behind the authority. From a friend 
of these ladies I heard a significant anec- 
dote. They directed that a certain kind of 
mixture with which paint is generally adul- 
terated should not be used. When they 
came to look at the work they found that 
the mixture had been used, though it is what 
no untrained eye could detect. They called 
the painter to account, and he said he had 
used very little of the mixture indeed. 

“That is true,” said one of the ladies, “ but 
we told you not to use a particle of it.” 

The painter was amazed, and at last said, 
“Will you be kind enough to tell me how 
you knew that mixture had been used ?” 

It is precisely this knowledge which every 
where secures respect. The Misses Garrett 
have made themselves competent decorators ; 
they undertake the wall decorations, uphol- 
stery, furniture, embroidery, ete., as fully as 
any other firm. Nor are they the only firm 
of women engaged in this business. Two 
ladies of high position and education—Mrs. 
Hartley Brown and Miss Townshend (the 





they were not met with any incivility. One 
gentleman allowed them to occupy a room 
at his offices, where they might pick up what 
knowledge they could in the art of glass- 


former a sister of Chambrey Brown, Esq., a 
| very accomplished architect )—have set up in 


| the same business at 12 Bulstrode Street—a 


| quaint and interesting old house, by-the-way, 
built by the famous Adamses, with a frieze 
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eppunntating some of po 8 fables. These 
ladies, who have been employed to decorate 
the interiors of the new Ladies’ College (Mer- 
ton) at Cambridge, have not only devised a 
number of new stuffs for chairs, sofas, and 
wall panels, but also for ladies’ dresses. In 
the ancient code of Mann it is said, “ A wife 
being gayly adorned, her whole house is em- 
bellished ; but if she be destitute of orna- 
ment, all will be deprived of decoration.” It 
is not a little curious to find the remote de- 
scendants of those whom Mann thus instruct- 
ed including female dress among the con- 
cerns of decorative art. This is, indeed, theo- 
retically done in the lectures given at South 
Kensington, and Charles Eastlake has inter- 
spersed some valuable hints concerning la- 
dies’ dress in his work on Household Taste. 
But the practical way in which Mrs. Hartley 
Brown and Miss Townshend have taken up 
the matter indicates, if I mistake not, a quiet 
revolution which has been for some time go- 
ing on in certain London circles. It is said 
that the artists of England once thought of 
getting together and making some designs 
for dresses, which they would recommend to 
ladies ; they did not do sc formally, but they 
have certainly availed to modify very ma- 
terially the costumes visible in thousands of 
English drawing-rooms. The “ pre-Raphael- 
ist lady” with her creamy silk, short-waisted 
and clinging—at once child-like and great- 
grandmotherly—is now a well-known figure 
But there is no uni- 
At a fashionable 


in evening companies. 
form for ladies any more. 
party lately I was unable to pick out any 
two ladies out of a hundred whose dresses 
were cut alike, and the variety of colors sug- 


gested a fancy-dress ball. Yet these colors 
were all of moderate shades, and Hippolyte 
Taine himself must have admitted that very 
few of them were “loud.” It would not at 
all surprise me if the world which has so 
long laughed at the Englishwoman’s dress 
should some fine evening glance into one of 
these quiet Queen Anne interiors and feel as 
if the ladies in their Queen Anne costumes 
—and the other rich but also quiet varia- 
tions of it now becoming frequent—are 
among the most agreeably dressed of wom- 
ankind. But I must return from this di- 
gression. 

The Misses Garrett appear to have an aim 
of especial importance in one particular. 
They tell me that they have recognized it 
as a want that a beautiful decoration should 
be brought within the reach of the middle 
class families, who are not prepared or dis- 
posed to go to the vast expense which the 
very wealthy are able and willing to defray, 
thereby occupying the most eminent firms. 
They believe that with care they are able 
to make beautiful interiors which shall not 
be too costly for persons of moderate means. 
This can surely be done, but it can only be 
through a co-operation between the owners 
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of the house and the decorators which shall 
make it certain that there shall be nothing 
superfluous. Ifan individual wishes a bean- 
tiful home, especially in dismal London, it is 
first of all necessary that he or she should 
clearly understand what is beautiful, and 
why it is desired. The decoration will then, 
in a sense, be put forth from within, like the 
foliage of a tree. In each case the. external 
beauty will respond to an inward want, and 
be thus invariably an expression of a high 
utility. Nowhere more than in the homes 
of the great middle classes is there need of 
beauty. Their besetting fault is a conven- 
tionality which often lapses into vulgarity, 
and their thoughts (so called) are apt to be 
commonplace. The eye is often starved for 
the paunch. The pressure of business sends 
every man engaged in it home fatigued, and 
yet it is only when he enters that home that 
his real life, his individual and affectional 
life, comes into play. On the exchange, in 
the office or shop, he has been what com- 
merce and the world determine; he has been 
but perfunctory ; but now he shuts the door 
behind him, and his own bit of the day is 
reached. What is the real requirement for 
this person? Does a house that furnishes 
him bed and board suffice him? or, which is 
of greater importance, does so much alone 
suffice others who dwell habitually in it? 
In the ancient Chinese Analects we read 
that Kih Tsze-Shing said, “In a superior 
man it is only the substantial qualities 
which are wanted; why should we seek for 
ornamental accomplishments?” Tsze-Kung 
replied, “Ornament is as substance; sub- 
stance is as ornament: the hide of a leop, 
ard stripped of its hair is like the hide of a 
dog stripped of its hair.” It would be dif- 
ficult to find in literature a finer or more 
philosophical statement of the deep basis of 
Beauty than thus comes to us from a period 
of near three thousand years ago, and from 
a race whose applications of decorative art 
to objects of every-day use are models for 
Europe. The spots of the leopard are the 
sum of its history; its hair is the physiog- 
nomy of its passion and power; it bears on 
its back the tracery of the leaf and sunshine 
amidst which it hides, and the purpose of 
the universe hides with it. Transferred to 
floor or sofa in a room, the coat of that cat 
is a bit of the wild art of nature, full of warm 
life, purely pictorial; more beautiful than the 
skin of our domesticated cats, because these 
have been adapted to other purposes, and re- 
duced to an environment of less grandeur. 
But strip the two of their hair, and they are 
only larger and smaller pieces of leather, 
and the depilated hide of a dog is the same. 
All of which confirms Tsze-Kung’s dictum 
that ornament is substance, and it at the 
same time suggests the converse truth that 
throughout the universe there must be sub- 
stance to insure true ornament. When we 
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ascend to the region of finer atilities—those, | the painter’s studio and the haberdasher’s 


namely, which are intellectual, moral, spirit- 
ual, social—we discover that household art 
is another name for household culture. What 
germ in the child’s mind may that picture | 
on the wall be the appointed sunbeam to 
quicken ? What graceful touch to unfold- 
ing character may be added by the modest | 
tint of a room? Who can say how much | 
falsehood and unreality have been shed | 
through the life and influence of individ- | 
uals by tinsel in the drawing-room and rags 
up stairs ? 

Just now we are the victims of two re- 
actions. Our ancestors made external beau- 
ty every thing, and the starved inner life of 
man rebelled. Puritanism arose with grim 
visage, turning all beautiful things to stone. 
From it was bequeathed us a race of arti- 
sams who had lost the sense of beauty. A 
reaction came, in which the passion for ex- 
ternal beauty displayed itself in an intem- 
perate outbreak of gaudiness and frivolity. 
We are sufficiently surrounded by the effects 
of that reaction, sustained by wealth with- 
out knowledge or taste, to make Charles 
Eastlake’s description appropriate to ninety- 
nine out of every hundred English homes. 
“This vitiated taste pervades and infects 
the judgment by which we are accustomed 
to select and approve the objects of every- 
day life which we see around us. It crosses 
our path in the Brussels carpet of our draw- 


ing-rooms; it is about our bed in the shape 
of gaudy chintz; it compels us to rest on 
chairs and to sit at tables which are design- 
ed in accordance with the worst principles 
of construction, and invested with shapes 


confessedly unpicturesque. It sends us met- 
al-work from Birmingham which is as vul- 
gar in form as it is flimsy in execution. It 
decorates the finest possible porcelain with 
the most objectionable character of orna- 
ment. It lines our walls with silly repre- 
sentations of vegetable life, or with a mass 
of uninteresting diaper. It bids us, in short, 
furnish our houses after the same fashion as 
we dress ourselves, and that is with no more 
sense of real beauty than if art were a dead 
letter. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is not the opinion of the general public. 
In the eyes of materfamilias there is no up- 
holstery which could possibly surpass that 
which the most fashionable upholsterer sup- 
plies. She believes in the elegance of win- 
dow-curtains of which so many dozen yards 
were sent to the Duchess of , and con- 
cludes that the dinner-service must be per- 
fect which is described as ‘quite a novel- 
ty’”” Mr. Eastlake well says, also: “ Nation- 
al art is not a thing which we may inclose 
in a gilt frame and hang upon our walls, or 
which can be locked up in the cabinet of a 
virtnoso. To be genuine and permanent, it 
ought to animate with the same spirit the 
blacksmith’s forge and the sculptor’s atelier, 


' shop.” Under the influence of such scornful 
| words as these persons of taste and culture 
have risen in reaction against the reaction, 

and the result is that there are now in Lon- 
| don several thousands of homes which have 
| filled themselves with those old shreds of 
beauty which Puritanism cast to the winds. 
Most of these are the homes of artists or 
virtuosi, and as they have thus set the fash- 
| ion, a still larger number have tried to follow 
|them. A genuinely old thing is competed 
for furiously, and as it is apt to go with the 
longest purse rather than the finest taste, 
we find the past as often re-appearing in a 
domestic curiosity-shop as in a beautiful in- 
terior. 

Now Puritanism in its day was one of the 
most useful of things, and if we do not see 
the traces of beauty which it has left, the 
fault is in our own eyes. The artists know 
very well that if it had spared the old tapes- 
tries and furniture for the main uses of our 
present society, the effect would be as un- 
lovely as if our homes were all buttressed 
and turreted in feudal style. Feudalism 
and Puritanism have alike left to us just as 
much of the styles of their ages as we need— 
enough to give, as it were, a fair fringe to the 
appropriate vestment of to-day. A house 
made up of antiquarian objects is a show- 
room, @ museum, but not a home. We have 
fallen upon an age when cultured people 
know that external beauty is but one means 
to integral beauty, and when the prophets 
of that higher end can see that the very 
flowers of the field are ugly if they drink up 
that which ought to turn to corn and wine. 
Much is to be said for the antiquarian taste 
if it does not run into an antiquarian pas- 
sion. It may safely be admitted that our 
churches need not be sombre nor our serv- 
ices gloomy, that a few good pictures would 
not harm the one, nor more poetry and mu- 
sic the other; but what is to be said of those 
who find in albs and chasubles and incense- 
burners the regained Paradise of man ? 

But if there can be no real beauty secured 
by building for a life that is to be lived in one 
century a mansion that grew out of another, 
as little can a high taste be satisfied by the 
conventionality of its own time, which ad- 
mits of no relation between the individual 
and his dwelling-place. In a normal society 
each man would be able to build his house 
around him as he builds his body, and to 
take the past, the east, the west, for his 
materials as much as brick or stone. “ Let 
us understand,” says the wisest adviser of 
our time, “that a house should bear witness 
in all its economy that human culture is the 
end to which it is built and garnished. It 
stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous and not less noble than theirs. 
It is not for.festivity, it is not for sleep ; but 
the pine and the oak shall gladly descend 
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from the mountains to uphold the roof’ of | tle apartment by reason of the quaint a 
men as faithful and necessary as themselves, | deep-hued glass of the door and side window. 
to be the shelter always open to good and | In these both roundels and quarries are used. 
true persons—a hall which shines with sin-|In the door there are roundels above and 
cerity, brows ever tranquil, and a demean- | quarries beneath, furnishing a neat border 
or impossible to disconcert ; whose inmates | to larger stainings representing marguerites 
know what they want; who do not ask your | and clover blossoms on a blue ground. Above 
house how theirs shall be kept. wf the door is a curious horizontal glass mozaic, 
One residence particularly has connected | set in lead, as indeed are all the squares and 
itself in the course of my observations with | circlets of both window and door, with bees 
the high place given, in this extract from Em- | and butterflies at the angles of the irregular 
erson’s chapter on “ Domestic Life,” to the in- ‘lines. The zigzag flight of the little wing- 
dividuality so essential to a home, and so diffi- | ed symbols of industry and pleasure required 
cult to obtain. Those who have found delight | that the pieces of glass should be irregular, 
—as who has not ?—in the paintings which | and this result was secured by an odd de- 
the American artist, Mr.George S. Boughton, vice. The decorator having come with his 
has given to the world will not be surprised | oblong pane of precious glass, asked how he 
to learn that he has built up around him a/ should cut it up. The artist promptly or- 
home worthy of his refined taste and his del- | dered him to let it fall through some feet on 
icate perception of those laws of beauty which | | the door-step, and then gather up the fray- 
enable it to harmonize with individual feel- | ments. This was done, and as the pieces 
ing without ever running into eccentricity. | came of the fall, so were they put together, 
Few of those who have enjoyed the fine hos- | with the bees and butterflies at their angles. 
pitalities of Grove Lodge, Kensington, can | The effect of this irregularity is very fine in. 
fail to recognize that the much-admired res- | deed, as setting off the precision of the pat- 
idence is as unique a work of the much-| terns in the rest of the door. 
admired artist as any of those charming| Passing through the curtains, we enter a 
pictures of his which so tenderly invest the hall running about two-thirds of the depth 
human life of to-day with the sentiment and | of the house to the dining-room. The hal! 
romance of its own history Passing lately | is lined with fine old engravings and cabin- 
through his hall, touched every where with | | ets, with here and there an old round con- 
the toned light of antique beauty, to his stu- | vex mirror. The general color of the walls 
dio, the picture which he was just finishing | of the dining-room is sage-green, thus set- 
for the Royal Academy appeared as a nat- | | ting off finely the beautiful pictures and the 
ural growth out of the esthetic atmosphere many pieces of old china. There are sev- 
by which he was surronnded—some girls of | eral cabinets which have been designed by 
Chaucer’s time beside an old well and across, Mr. Boughton himself, and a buffet somewhat 
filling the water-bottles of pilgrims on their resembling that drawn by Charles Eastlake 
way, amidst the spring blossoms, to the shrine | (Fig. 12, Hints on Household Taste), but im- 
of St. Thomas & Becket, “the holy, blissful | proved, as I think, by being made somewhat 
martyr,” at Canterbury. The embowered En- | higher, and having a small ornamental bal- 
glish landscape closed as kindly around the | ustrade on the top shelf. And I may here 
figures and costumes and symbols of the old- | say that Mr. Boughton’s art has enabled him 
en time as they do now about the features of | to make his many beautiful cabinets, the an- 
a new age; and no less harmoniously do the | tique ones as well as those designed by him- 
ornaments and decorations of this beautiful | self, particularly attractive by introducing 
home surround the cultured society which | small paintings on the panels of their doors 
the young host and hostess gather to their | or drawers. These figures are generally al- 
assemblies. The house is, as I have inti-| _legorical and decorative, and are painted 
mated, remarkable for the impression it | upon golden backgrounds. They are of rich 
gives of being the expression of individual | but sober colors, and usually female figures 
taste. It might well enough bear on its | with flowing drapery, great care being taken 
threshold that signature which bears such that their faces shall have dignity and ex 
increasing value, so truly does it represent pression. In some cases an old cabinet has 
the man—as free from ostentation as from small open spaces here and there which wil! 
conventionality. ‘admit of medallion busts and heads being 
Entering the door, we-find ourselves in a | painted, and if care be taken that the colors 
square vestibule, separated from the main shall not be too loud, and especially that 
hall by rich and heavy curtains of greenish- | the designs are not realistic, the beauty and 
blue tapestry. The walls are here, for a dis- | value of the cabinet are very much enhanced. 
tance of one-third of their height from the | The buffet to which I have referred has a cur- 
floor, covered with a paneled wainscot col- tain over the arch beneath, and such an ad- 
ored in harmony with the hangings. For dition may be also made to a cabinet which 
the rest, the walls are covered with a stamp- rests upon legs with good effect as well as 
ed leather papering of large antique scrolls, utility, if care be taken that the color of the 
outlined in gold. A rich light fills this lit- curtain shall not be obtrusive. 
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This dining-room is lighted by a large | 
window set back in a deep recess, curtained 
off from the main room with hangings of 
red velvet, and exquisitely environed by 
original designs. The window is composed 
of the richest quarries, holding in their cen- 
tres each its different decorative flower or | 
other natural form, and these being collect- 
ively the frame of large medallions of stained | 
glass representing Van Eyck, Van Orley, and 
the burgomaster’s wife from Van Eyck’s pic- 
ture in the National Gallery. 

It is a notable feature of the ideas of glass 
decoration, and, indeed, of paper decoration, 
in houses where English artists have super- 
intended the ornamentation, that realism in 
design is severely avoided. In this respect 
Ican not doubt that we are in London far 
more advanced in taste than those decorators 
of Munich, and some other Continental cities, 
who try to make the figures, in their glass at 
least, as commonplacely real as if they were 
painting on canvas. Even if the material 
with which the glass-stainer works admitted 
of a successful imitation of natural forms, 
the result could not be beautiful. No one 
desires roses to blossom on his window- 
panes, nor butterflies to settle on the glass 
as if it were a flower. The real purpose of 
the glass can never be safely forgotten in its 
decoration: it is to keep out the cold while 
admitting the light; the color is to tone the 
light, and prevent its being garish; and if, 
further, any form is placed upon the glass, 
it is merely to prevent monotony by pre- 
senting an agreeable variation from mere 
color. But the form must be in mere out- 
line, transparent, else it suggests an opaque 
body, which were a denial of the main pur- 
pose of the glass, i. e., to do away with 
opaqueness. Even when the ornaments on 
the little panes are thinnest, they are hardly 
suited to the English sky, which sends us 
little superfluous light. 

The drawing-room at Grove Lodge is 
adorned on the theory that its function is 
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one which requires a degree of richness bor- 
dering on brilliancy, which were out of place 
in a study, or studio, or sitting-room. Here 
are to be happy assemblies of light-hearted 
people in gay dresses, and the room must 
be in harmony with the purpose of pleasure 
which has brought them together; but then 
the drawing-room must not obtrude itself, it 
must not outshine their lustres nor pale their 
colors; rather it must supply the company 
with an appropriate framing, and set them 
all in the best light. I have rarely seen a 
more picturesque drawing-room than that at 
Grove Lodge, and none that has seemed to | 
me amore purely artistic creation of a beau- 
tiful out of a rather unpromisingly con- 





structed room. <A paper of heraldic pink | 


figures at all on it. This sage-gray supplies 
an excellent background to the pictures— 
which are moderate in quantity, charming 
in quality—and for the picturesque ladies, 
who are too often fairly blanched by the 
upholsterer’s splendor, as they might be by 
blue and silver lights in a theatre. At the 


|cornice is a gold moulding and fretting, 


making an agreeable fringe to the canopy 
(as the star-spotted ceiling may be appropri- 
ately called). The ceiling is not stellated, 
however, with the regularity of wall-paper 
designs, but with stars of various magnitude 
and interspaces. It must be, of course, a 
room in which the deep tones of color pre- 
ponderate which could alone make such a 
ceiling appropriate. In this instance it is 
rendered appropriate not only by thé char- 
acter of the hangings of the room, at once 
rich and subdued, and by the carpet, which 
Mr. Boughton has had made for this room, 
the basis of whose design is the greensward, 
touched here and there with spots of red, 
but also by the fact that it is a double draw- 
ing-room, lighted in the daytime only at 
the ends, and requiring therefore a bright 
ceiling. There are two old Japanese cab- 
inets: one is richly chased, but with nothing 
in relief except the gold lock-plates, and 
some twenty-eight hinges (themselves a dec- 
oration); the other is more complex, and 
has figures in relief. In addition to these 
there are two cabinets of unique beauty, de- 
signed by Mr. Boughton—one possessing a 
beveled mirror running its whole width at 
the top, the other with panels on which the 
artist has painted Spring and Autumn in 
gold. 

Before leaving this charming residence I 
must mention that some of its best effects 
have been produced by the extraordinary 
lustre of color and quality of surface in the 
stuffs used for curtains, furniture covers, and 
upholstery. These are such as are not or- 
dinarily manufactured, and can be procured 
in London only by searching for them. Man- 
ufacturers in this country, and no doubt in 
America also, are in the habit of bleaching 
their stuffs as white as possible, and the con- 
sequence is they will not take rich and warm 
dyes. The secret of those Oriental stuffs 
upon whose surface, as they appear in our 
exhibitions, English manufacturers are so 
often seen looking with despair, is that they 
never bleach to whiteness any thing that is 
to be dyed. If the Eastern dyers should put 
their deep colors upon a surface bleached to 
ghastliness, their stuffs would be as ghastly 
as our ordinary goods speedily become. The 
Oriental dyer simply leaves the natural color 
of the wool or cotton creamy and delicate, 
and the hues never turn ont crude and harsh, 
as do those of English stuffs. This bleach- 


roses, very faint, with leaves, in mottled gold, | ing, moreover, takes the life out of a natu- 


makes a frieze of one width above a wall- 


paper of sage-gray, which has no discernible | 


ral materiak and is the reason of the superior 
durability of colored Oriental fabrics. 
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AMONG THE WATER-FOWL OF THE WEST. 


THE MALLARD. 


ONG ISLAND, Barnegat, Chesapeake | glorious mallard has a prominent place, from 


Bay, and Currituck have each enjoyed | its greater abundance, from the wide range 







an enviable reputation among the shore | of country where it is found, and the quality 


shooters, long unchallenged by any pre- 
sumptuous rival within the scope of our 
domain. 

Little did the denizens of Fulton Market 
in years gone by dream of the paradise in 
store for the lover of sport in the vast West- 
ern country, of the numberless resorts for 
their favorite birds on the boundless prai- 
ries, of the endless chains of miniature lakes 
abounding with their favorite food. But the 
encroachments of civilization, the multipli- 
cation of steam-vessels, and, above all, the 
continual hammering of the myriads of 
shooters who swarm around the larger cit- 
ies of the Atlantic sea-board, have had a 
tendency to exterminate and to drive the 
main flight of our water-fowl to more quiet 
retreats in the West, while the more tempt- 
ing grain fields and rice lakes offer to these 
fowl greater inducements to abide in their 
new home. Vast tracts of marsh and mead- 
ow which once offered a fine feeding ground 
around the bays and creeks of the coast are 
now an almost barren waste, where few birds 
can be seen, except fish ducks, such as coots, 
alewives, loons, sheldrakes, divers, etc., none 
of which offer any temptation to the true 
sportsman. 

We will consider none but the edible spe- 
cies, the true game birds. Among these the 








of its flesh. It is a universal favorite at the 
table, and is more marketable than all other 
varieties combined. It affords, too, a wider 
field for genuine sport than all others. The 
canvas-backs of the Chesapeake, it is true, 
draw many lovers of the sport, who for years 
have practically known no other field, and 
who can recapitulate volumes of exploits 
among the red-necks and canvas-backs of 
Chesapeake Bay. As a favorite for the ta- 
ble this magnificent bird ranks first, when 
size and flavor are both considered. The 
wild celery upon which it delights to feed 
imparts to it a delicious flavor, and gives it 
the pre-eminence. Nowhere can we find its 
fit comparison save in the blue-winged teal 
of the West, which in September, after fat- 
tening on the wild rice while “in the milk,” 
emerges a “perfect roll of butter,” and in 
point of flavor and delicacy is not surpassed. 

The black duck, which seems to be iden- 
tified with the sea-coast, is also a great fa- 
vorite. More wary than any of the other 
varieties, extremely sensitive to the ap- 
proach of man, quick of perception, and ex- 
ceedingly shy, it is the very ideal of a 
game bird. No sportsman returns with a 
round score of black ducks strapped over 
his shoulders, the result of a day on the 
marsh, but has earned the credit due to pa- 
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| Winyaw, and Muddy bays, and among the 
| labyrinth of creeks from Georgetown Bar 


THE TEAL. 


tience, perseverance, strategy, and accurate 
aim. The bag tells the story. ‘That fel- 
low lay low for black ducks.” So closely is 
the black duck allied to the mallard—there 
being but a slight variation in the plumage 
—that it is hardly worth the while to class 
them separately. Yot it is singular that 
throughout the vast migratory track of the 
Wesi this bird is almost unknown. The 
mallard is every where; the teal, the wid- 
geon, the pintail, the blue-bill, the red-neck, 
canvas-back, and all the favorites generally, 
are found in greater or less numbers as the 
locality favors; but rarely the black duck, 
which seems to be confined to the coast, and 
therefore doomed to extermination. 

The Canada goose, too, while it frequents 
the sea-board of the Atlantic and Pacific and 
the whole of the country lying between— 
while it swarms on the vast grain fields of 
the West, destroying countless bushels of 
corn, pasturing on the sprouting winter 
grain, yet it does not exist on the Atlantic 
coast south of Currituck. During the win- 
ter months spent on the inlets and among | 
the sea islands of South Carolina, when the 
bays teem with water-fowl, not a goose can | 
be seen. There is no food for them. 

The ducks visit the old rice fields during 
the night, and return in the morning, lying 
off in the bays during the day, and occasion- | 
ally taking a trip among the innumerable 
creeks, where they become an easy prey to 
the sportsman concealed behind his blind 
of palmetto leaves, which encircle his skiff. 
Many days have we spent on the Waccamaw, 





to North Inlet, the favorite shooting ground 
of the Georgetown district—many score of 
black ducks and mallards, rice-fed birds, 
have we brought to the water, but during 
all our sojourn there we never had the pleas- 
ure of drawing a bead on an “old hunker.” 
That they make an occasional visit so far 
south on the coast may be true; but it is 
beyond their natural bounds. We have 
made havoc in their ranks in the vast corn 
fields of Illinois. We have taken a stand 
in the centre of a large corn shock, and have 
seen them come in myriads from the large 
swamps in the vicinity—always making 
their entry at a certain point instinctive- 


| ly, and their exit at another, if undisturbed. 
| Here, sportsman, is your field, if you can 
kill a goose! if you never did, ten to one if 


you draw a feather. Nothing is more de- 
ceptive than a long line of old hunkers bear- 
ing down on the hiding-place of a novice 
at goose-hunting. The size of the bird, the 
clack of their goose-talk as they approach 
a feeding ground, the apparent proximity 
of the noisy fellows as they seem to fly al- 
most in one’s face, create the impression in 
the mind of the uninitiated that they are 
only a few feet off; but when he suddenly 
rises and fires, to his chagrin he discovers 
that the flock has turned about at some 
eighty yards distance without a scratch. 
Many a splendid shot have we lost in this 
way through the nervousness of some ama- 
teur sportsman, who was sure of almost any 
other bird, and who could make his right 
and left shots very creditably, but who had 
never shot a goose. 

The Canada goose is a heavily fledged 
bird, and bearing down in a direct line upon 
the hunter is no easy prey, until it is pass- 
ing or has passed. It is better to wait un- 
til you can see its white tips; then a quar- 
tering shot under the wing will bring down 
your game. Four drams of good powder, 
an ounce of shot, No. 2 (which is coarse 
enough), and a little attention to the busi- 
ness Will usually settle your goose question. 

But shooting geese on the vast wheat 
fields in early spring or late in the fall, after 
the winter wheat has sprouted nicely, is an- 
other thing. Here are miles of expanse like 
the ocean, without cover of any kind; there 
are the geese, numbering thousands; the 
knolls are black with them. Now is the 
time for strategy. You must select a windy 


| day—for they can not rise down the wind— 


provide yourself with a team of oxen and an 
old sled ; lie down; allow the oxen to graze 
gradually toward them, making a circular 
tour toward the last, so that it will bring 
you to the windward; and work toward them 
until you notice symptoms of alarm, shown 
by the double note of the old gander. Now 
is your chance. To your feet before they 











GOOSE-HUNTING ON THE OPEN PRAIRIE, 


can gather! you are near enough. They | | few of them have ever seen a brent-goose— 
must pass to the right or left, for they can | |and this is the only bird which, to their 
not rise in any other direction. Each man | | knowledge, ever bore thename. These same 
select his birds, and if you do not bag two | fellows call a partridge a pheasant, and an 
each, you should never shoot at a wild goose | English snipe a woodcock. 
again, unless absolutely in self-defense. It is amusing to watch a flock of laughing- 
Much cunning is exhibited by these birds | geese as they approach a favorite feeding 
in localities where they are frequently dis- | ground or a resting-place. They come first 
turbed. We have often seen them in the|in the regular acute-angle line of flight. 
great swamps of the Bureau Valley along | Suddenly they break ranks, and with one 
the Illinois come in about dark, when it was | accord the whole flock begins a series of evo- 
just too late to draw a sight, noiselessly | lutions, tumbling and turning high in air, 
stealing along, so as to evade the random | and then descending in a most comical and 
shot of the hunter returning to camp after | irregular manner, to the amusement of the 
a long day’s work. So attached are they | observer, all the while indulging in a jabber 
to their old grounds, and so liable to be| more resembling the merry laughing of a 
pursued at night by reckless adventurers, | bevy of school-girls than any thing else, from 
that after a few Warnings they baffle the | which peculiarity they receive their name. 
most intelligent. Should their line of en-| As a table bird it is highly esteemed, and is 
try be discovered to-night as they come | generally preferred to the Canada goose. In 
across the marsh from the south, to-morrow | point of numbers it exceeds the latter in this 
night, if you watch, you may hear the vibra- | locality, while in other parts the ratio is re- 
tion of their wings as they pass over the | versed. 
timber to the north, in their approach to| They visit the West in March and April, 
the old rice pond, or open water of the big | on their regular migrations to the lakes and 
slough. Upon all other occasions, and also | bays of Northern Minnesota, the British pos- 
when disturbed, they exhibit their usual | sessions, and Labrador, remaining with us 
propensity to indulge in gabble and goose- | sometimes as late as May in small detach- 
talk. ments. Many are killed before they reach 
The most prominent among the varieties | their northern breeding grounds. After rais- 
in the West is the Canada goose. The next, | ing the usual brood, and replenishing their 
and existing in great numbers, is the white- | thinned ranks, they gather for the autumnal 
fronted or laughing goose, called by many, | return flight, and in October we see them 
“brant.” Of the regular brent-goose we | wending their way to their old and favorite 
have but few. We killed one out of a flock | haunts, until the cold weather drives them 
in the Illinois River, in 1860, on a sand-bar, | southward to the great marshes of Arkansas 
and believe it is the only flock we ever saw | and the Lower Mississippi. As they pass 
in that valley. The brent-goose is about | north in March, generally before a southerly 
half the size of the Canada variety, and is| gale, which carries them along with little 
about two-thirds as large as the white-front- | apparent effort, their coming is welcomed as 
ed, mottled, or laughing goose. But in the | a harbinger ofreturning spring. They come, 
absence of the regular brent-goose, the mot- | too, in large numbers, accompanied by all 
tled bird known as the laughing-goose car-| the usual varieties of water-fowl in even 
ries the name of brant. And brant it is, so} greater profusion. 
far as the average shooter is informed; for! It is a pleasure to witness one of these 
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pilgrimages; and a 
trip to the West at 
the proper season, if 
forno other purpose, 
will repay the orni- 
thologist. No soon- 
er has the ice left 
the rivers, and the 
southerly gales se- 
cured the ascenden- 
cy, than the flight 
of water-fowl be- 
gins, line after line, 
flock after flock, all 
bent in one direc- 
tion, and with one 
common purpose. If 
muchrain has fallen, 
and the numerous 
ponds and sloughs 
of the prairie are 
full, large numbers alight in their passage, 
and visit the large corn fields of the stock- 
raisers, Where they pick up the corn which 
is trodden under foot by the feeding herds. 
Sometimes these vast tracts are covered 
with water after the spring rains, and be- 
fore the frost has entirely left the ground ; 
the cattle have cleaned the ranch, and the 
waste corn which lies trampled in the mud 
and water becomes a rich harvest for the 
weary birds; and here they congregate, acres 
upon acres of wild fowl of every variety. 
When fully alarmed by the sound of the 
gun, they rise with a noise like that of 
distant thunder, in tens of thousands, until 
the air is thronged with them. Should the 
spring be dry, and there be little water on 
the prairies, they pass over the locality, 
alighting occasionally in the rivers or in the 
adjacent ponds, but seldom break ranks un- 
til they reach the more extensive marshes of 
the Calumet, Winnebago, and other streams, 
or the lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The Calumet Marshes, near Chicago, are, 
and have been for years, a favorite spot, 
where these birds in their pilgrimages most- 
ly gather. This, however, is becoming to 
such an extent a resort for sportsmen, pot- 
hunters, and every variety of the genus homo, 
in search of ducks and a“ good time general- 
ly,” that we fear its days are numbered. 
Here you will find the sterling represent- 
atives of Chicago’s favorite clubs, her re- 
nowned “ shots,” who come in their marsh 
rig—a bottle of cartridges and a belt full of 
whisky—untrammeled with by-laws or res- 
olutions of club origin, and far beyond the 
reach or influence of the Woman’s Anti-whis- 
ky League. They secure some primitive 
“dug-out” of ample dimensions and suffi- 
cient breadth of beam, and with a unanim- 
ity of purpose worthy of the undertaking, 
they sally out to make that marsh the hot- 
test place for ducks that the imagination 
can conceive, until the last bottle of ammu- 
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nition is exhausted, when they join in the 


favorite chorus, . 


“Oh! we'll never get drunk again,” 


buy up of some more successful shots enough 
ducks to make a show at home, and beat a 
hasty retreat cityward. 

The Calumet promises little for the sports- 
man of the coming generation, through the 
incessant hammering of the mob of sportsmen 
that congregate there, and, like the Atlantic 
coast resorts, in a few years it promises to 
be the abiding-place of the solitary heron, 
with an occasional sprinkling of crow-ducks, 
divers, and here and there a pensioner. This 
continual hammering drives the birds to 
other localities, and the main flight passes 
entirely over the locality, to stop only where 
they can escape this incessant warfare. 

A man may be a good quail or snipe shot, 
and may be able to kill chickens admirably 
well, for this requires little skill or judg- 
ment—any boy who can handle a gun can 
bring down his prairie-chicken—but mal- 
lard duck shooting is another thing. If the 
birds are young and green—the first of the 
fall flight—they can be secured easily with- 
in twenty yards. But suppose them to be 
full-fledged, and that it is later in the sea- 
son, with the wind light, while the birds fly 
wide, what are the chances of the ordinary 
marksman? Ah! then it is a different busi- 
ness, requiring tact and experience. I have 
seen good “shots,” who could kill quail, 
woodcock, and snipe, shoot all day at ducks, 
and only succeed in crippling a few. Most 
of their shooting has been done at point- 
blank range, which, when applied to duck- 
shooting under ordinary circumstances, fails. 
The barrel is always a tangent to the line 
of flight of the shot, which deseribe an arc 
of a circle, and always fall after leaving the 
muzzle. In aiming point-blank at a duck 
on a cross shot forty yards away, if you do 
not aim ahead proportionately to the veloc- 
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ity of the bird, and above in proportion to 
the distance and the natural fall of the shot, 
your bird will seldom grace your game-bag, 
unless you make a “scratch,” which is often 
the case. 

Take for example a blue-bill or a teal, 
coming down the wind, and they mean busi- 
ness when they fly: these are admirable sub- 
jects upon which to experiment if you are 
in doubt. Suppose a line of blue-bills come 
whizzing by twenty yards high and forty 
yards distant. You aim at the leader. What 
is the result? If you drop any, it will be 
one of the last in the line. 

The most sportsman-like way to kill ducks 
is over decoys, and this requires much prac- 
tice and experience in handling decoys. 
For to a novice it is more than likely his 
decoys will be in his way, and instead of 
drawing birds to him, he will drive them 
off. In the first place, secure a gun of 
proper weight and length. There is not so 
much depending, however, upon the gun as 
upon the man behind it. Most modern guns 
are good, and a good “shot” will kill birds 
with a musket. Select a gun about No. 11 
calibre, with solid metal at the breech, and 
tapering very light at the muzzle; for one 
great object in water-fowl shooting is to 
have a good weight of metal at the breech 
of the barrel, since in constant hammering 
with light guns your shoulder will suffer 
after a day’s work. Nine pounds is a good 
weight for a thirty-inch gun of No.11. Prop- 
erly handling this gun, you can do all the 
execution which opportunity may afford. 
Cumbersome duck guns are useless. I have 





done some of my best shooting in the creeks 
of South Carolina with a No. 12, eight pounds; 
and one day, while there, I made a handsome 
bag of black duck and mallard on Marsh Isl- 
and, in Winyaw Bay, near Georgetown Bar, 
with a fifteen-dollar gun—a No. 12, thirty 
inches—but I observed the ordinary well- 
settled rules in duck-shooting. For a short 
neck a straight-breech gun is absolutely.nec- 
essary, and for a long neck the reverse. The 
eye always follows the object, and the gun 
should be suited to come right to the line of 
vision without changing the motion of the 
eye at all. Therefore, in selecting a gun, 
place the gun at the hip, or present arms, fix 
the eye on an object, close your eyes, then 
raise your gun quickly to the shoulder, open 
your eyes and see what the gun covers, and 
what would have been your chance of hit- 
ting it ifa bird. You are then precisely in 
the position of a person shooting woodcock 
in a dense thicket: your eye is so busily en- 
gaged in following the bird that you can not 
stop to look for the sight; but the ear, the 
eye, and the hand follow each other instinct- 
ively, and you have the bird without ever 
seeing the gun at all. This is quick work, 
and is called “snap-shooting.” Now a gun 
with which you can do this is a good one for 
ducks, provided you load it properly, and ob- 
serve the other rules. 

Early in the season, when the first of the 
flight comes down, and most of the birds 
are young and quite green, falling an easy 
prey to the sportsman, No.8 shot will do the 
work effectually. But later in the season 
they are well fledged, will bear heavy pound- 
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ing, and get away under ordinary circum-| the line with No.8 shot. Lie down: there 
stances. Then four drams of coarse powder} come three mallards. Watch when they 
is a charge for a mallard, and an ounce of | draw; they often cross each other. The two 
shot—never more than that. The size of shot | outside birds are drawing together. Now is 
should be governed by circumstances. your chance: the three birds are yours. 


For mallard, No. 8 will answer until the; This is decoy shooting, such as is prac- 


birds become large and strong; then use No. | ticed in the marshes by those who under- 
6 shot. stand it. 

Provide yourself with a set of large de-| The most favorable days for duck-shoot- 
coys; anchor them in the right place, being | ing are cold, windy days; the heavier the 
careful to set them in such a position that | gale the better; it keeps them on the wing, 
the birds will always draw in front of you,| and they can not lie out in the bays and 
being careful at the same time not to place ponds, nor seek a cove to the windward and 
yourself in such a position that they will) fly low. Great judgment is required in se- 
draw every time right in the line of sunset | lecting a good spot in which to work de- 
or sunrise, as the case may be. Observe|coys. The country and the habits of the 
that ducks always draw, in alighting, head | birds must be studied, their lines of flight, 
to the wind, and your position should be| the changes which the shifting of the winds 
such that you have the wind on your right| produce, where they feed, when they feed, 
shoulder, when the birds will draw from the| their favorite haunts. The mallard duck 
left. Push your skiff in the sedge, and cov-| loves company. Thousands of them can 
er it well with grass, wild rice, or whatever | often be seen in a small pond no larger than 
is most prominent, and always endeavor to| a city lot, and by the exercise of judgment 
conceal it. Have a suit of clothes as nearly | and skill you can bag a couple of dozen 
the color of the sedge as youcan. A black | easily. 
hat or cap is fatal. A dirty white cotton| One of the most successful days the writer 
cap, such as is worn in summer, is good, if | ever had was in Southern Minnesota, on 
you rub it up with oil and iron rust, so that | Pine Creek, where a slough was discovered 
it will appear about the color of surrounding | in which a thousand mallards were quietly 
objects. Every thing prominent and strik-| resting. My comrade was bent on crawling 
ing is to be avoided. In such a rig you can| up for a shot, and with difficulty did I per- 
take your stand. As soon as you see a flock,| suade him to refrain. “Put down your 
drop; watch the line in which they draw ;| gun,” Isaid to him. We walked up, drove 
nove not a muscle while they circle around. | the ducks out, took our position at the wind- 
When they come up the second time, and set| ward end in the black flags, and prepared 
their wings for a drop, select the first, and| for their return. Shortly a couple of mal- 
if you are patient you are sure of your bird. | lards rounded a point of timber not far dis- 
Then the whole flock spring, and you select ‘tant and made a straight line for the slough. 
the nearest, which is, in fact, a better shot,| One apiece we dropped them. Then the 
for he is going from you, climbing as no oth- work was begun, and in less than two hours 
er bird can climb. The result—a pair of | we had secured eighty-eight mallards. Of 
mallards. Let them lie, for there will be| the vast myriads in the great rice marshes 
more along soon. Mark! there comes an| of Minnesota few have any idea who have 
old drake. He has his wings set, and is| never beheld them in the season. This is 
making a bee-line for the decoys. Let him/| the great migratory track, and here are their 
swing first, and then 
take him as he 
draws. He likes 
not the looks of 
these decoys, on a 
closer scrutiny, and 
is inclined to make 
a tour of inspection. 
Here he comes, right 
on your quarter. 

He springs—you are 
discovered. Drop 
him. There comes 
a flock of pintails. 
They see nothing 
but the decoys. 
Don’t let them 
light; but when 
they draw and 
bunch, get a quar- = = = —S—— 
tering shot and rake THE DRAW—BIRDS SWINGING ROUND. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT AT ONE SHOT, 


principal feeding grounds. In September, 
1860, on an island in the Illinois River, the 
writer made a shot across a line of blue- 
winged teal preparing to migrate, and with 
a charge of No. 8 shot, with a No. 5 single 
heavy gun, he killed twenty-eight birds at 
one shot, and with a small No. 12 gun he 
killed fifty-four in fifteen minutes. This 
was done in the presence of Moses Osman, 
Esq., one of the editors of the Ottawa Free 
Trader, and now of Fairbury, Illinois. This 
shot was published at the time, and counted 
good, although it was a “ poor day for ducks.” 

The valley of the Illinois was once a vast 
feeding ground for water-fowl on their pas- 
sage, and even now is frequented by thou- 
sands. Bureau Valley is a favorite resort, 
lined with sloughs, rice lakes, and marshes, 
with easy access to the corn fields. The 
water-fowl cling to this home with a tenac- 
ity worthy of protection. Thousands are 
sent from Chilicothe, Henry, Peoria, Spring 
Lake, and Pekin to the market of Chicago, 
to be shipped to the Eastern cities, while 
Calumet, Winnebago, Green River, and the 
lakes of Wisconsin furnish their quota for 
the tables of the Eastern epicures. Great 
is the slaughter; but they return from the 
Northern breeding grounds next fall with 
their broken ranks replenished. Occasion- 
ally a drought destroys their harbors on the 
prairies, and we see few ducks. Then re- 
ports come to us that Western Iowa is teem- 
ing with ducks and geese, for the flight has 


| followed a track three hundred miles west 


| for water, where they are comparatively un- 


| disturbed. But after a mild winter a wet 
| spring, to fill up the marshes and sloughs, 
| brings them back to their old track again. 
| While I write (March 5, 1874) the flight is 
| passing north, and the papers announce, 
through advices from one of our clubs, that 
| Calumet is teeming with myriads of ducks. 
|The market bears faithful evidence of the 
truth. The Klimman boys, the great duck- 
hunters of the Calumet, are reveling once 
more in their favorite and lucrative sport. 
A few years since I was one of a party of 
four who came out from the East year after 
year, each of us a crack shot. None save 
myself had ever been West. All had shot 
from Long Island to South Carolina, but had 
no conception of the vast multitudes of wa- 
ter-fowl in the West. We procured tents 
and other appliances, and struck out for Chi- 
cago, and thence to the town of Chilicothe, 
at the head of Peoria Lake. A storm had 
just passed, a driving storm from the north- 
east, which filled the marshes. A stiff north- 
er was blowing a gale. The main flight of 
fall birds was coming before the wind down 
the valley in countless numbers. From 
twenty to fifty flocks could be seen bearing 
down across the head of the island, and mak- 
ing for the old Goose Pond, Spring Branch, 
Black Partridge, the Big Slough, and oth- 
er resorts, until the swamps seemed alive 
with water-fowl. We got our boats, camp, 





























rig, and provisions, and made for the oppo- 
site shore. Such a sight, said one of our 
party, he had -never witnessed any where 
along the coast, and he never expected to 
witness a grander one. Here was game 
without limit. Barnes pulled away at his 
pipe with his eyes fixed on the long black 
lines of geese as they turned over the head 
of the island a mile north, making a bee- 
line for the sloughs, and adding to the al- 
ready dense masses. We pulled down stream, 
passed the island, and went to the: main 
shore to survey the country. We worked 
across the marsh in a line for the Goose Pond 
—an almost inaccessible marsh, about a mile 
long, filled with wild rice, and protected by 
timber, secluded and safe. Here, upon a 
projection of timber growing out of a sort 
of floating bog, we pitched our tent and 
built our camp fire. Abbott took his decoys 
and went for the mallards, while we got the 
camp in order and secured enough of sedge- 
grass with which to make our beds. The 
condition of the ground was such that we 
found it necessary to build a foundation of 
twigs upon which to lay our sedge-grass to 
keep it dry while we were preparing. Ab- 
bott was at work, and a more beautiful 
sight we never saw. Every flock apparent- 





ly came straight for those decoys, and be- | 


fore dark he had bagged sixty mallards. 
He came in and we repaired to supper, after 
which we were enjoying our quiet smoke 
when a fine setter dog of Abbott’s came at 
full speed for the tent. We stepped out, 
and in the darkness were two large eye- 
balls glaring from an old fallen tree, and a 
yell such as I never heard before greeted our 
ears as the eyeballs disappeared. A couple 
of trappers in search of musk-rat and mink 
were camped close by, and from them we 
leafned in the morning that a large lynx 
had been prowling around the night before. 

We remained on this spot about two weeks, 
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the Big Slough, whence our facilities for 
reaching the market were excellent, and we 
had regular access to the mails. Continual 
pounding for two weeks in the Goose Pond 
had driven the birds away to the other ponds, 
The wild rice grew here the alternate years, 
and this year there was abundant cover and 
feed, and with a will we went to work. 

That the reader may not indulge in too 
generous an idea of the luxury and ease of 
camp life in a duck country, where the great 
object is to secure a full supply and the 
cream of the sport, we will point out some 
of the duties incidental to our daily routine. 

The birds begin to fly at daybreak, and 

then it is very necessary that each man 
shall be in his place, probably a mile or two 
from camp. At four o’clock we indulge in 
a hearty breakfast, which with us usually 
consists of fried ducks’ livers, buckwheat 
cakes, fried potatoes, and coffee. Each man 
has his boat, in which are his decoys, safely 
stowed away the night before, a good pad- 
dle, a pole, and a pair of oars. Often two 
go together in one skiff; but, although more 
companionable, it is more difficult to work 
about in the dense rice, over the ooze and 
black flags, when oftentimes speed and dis- 
patch are necessary, and nothing but ex- 
treme buoyancy of the boat will permit 
quick motion. One man is also less likely 
to be detected by the ever-watchful eye of 
the duck than two. One man seldom in- 
dulges in unnecessary talk when birds are 
flying ; two are generally exchanging ideas, 
when a flock near at hand is startled by 
the sound, and turns away, unobserved un- 
| til too late. 

We decide where each man will go, and 
| usually arrange that the ducks can be kept 
| flying from one set of decoys to another by 
| proper posting of the shooters; for if a flock 
| fails to draw to one, it is quite sure to take 
|to another. Before daybreak each man has 


and then changed our camping ground for | shoved his boat in the sedge in a favorable 
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AN OLD CURMUDGEON, 


spot, and built his screen or blind in such a 
manner that he can push his skiff in and 
out as it becomes necessary in picking up 
ducks and chasing cripples. 

With the first gleam of light on the eastern 
horizon comes the dash, and oftentimes while 
engaged in setting the decoys in darkness 
the quiver of many wings can be heard over- 
head; and sometimes a splash, followed by 
a dozen or more in close quarters, denotes 
that the birds have discovered our decoys 
before we are prepared to receive them. The 
decoys being set in such a way that they 
will swing to leeward, and ride free from 
each other, leaving 
space enough be- 
tween us and them 
to secure the pitch 
of the ducks in 
front rather than 
behind, we get be- 
hind our blind, and 


are ready. The 
flight has com- 
menced, and the 


booming of guns is 
heard all over the 
marsh. The sight 
of a dozen decoys 
riding apparently 
undisturbed is an 
inducement to join 
company. The pass- 
ing flock detects 
them, and the birds 
set their wings for 
the stools. Down 
they come, rocking 
and swinging, until 
close to the tops of 
the rice, when they 
swing around to 
scrutinize their ir- 
responsive compan- 
ions. One moment 








THE DRAW—DUOKS SETTLING TO DEOOYS. 


more and the cheat 
may be discovered 
by the older heads, 
and away will go 


the flock. But we 
are quick to take 
our chances, and our 
harvest is an abun- 
dant one. 

We always make 
it a rule to secure 
blue-winged teal for 
our table. We can 
roast them, broil 
them, toast them, or 
fry them in butter. 
Stuffed with mush- 
rooms, and toasted, 
they leave a canvas- 
back in the shade, in 
my opinion. Early 
in the season we find loads of mushrooms on 
the old pastures here, and there is nothing 
finer than a fat blue-winged teal stuffed 
with fresh mushrooms. 

We proceed to draw the birds prepara- 
tory to shipping. This is done very neatly. 
The large mallard duck livers are always 
preserved, washed and slightly salted, for 
our breakfast, and a more delicate morsel 
can seldom be found. This done, the birds 
are sponged, tied in pairs, and hung up to 
dry. Afterward we put them in bunches 
of six, label, and ship them the next morn- 
ing by the cook when he goes over for the 
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DUOCK-SHOOTING IN A PRAIRIE SLOUGH, 


mail. The express company deliver them, | 
and we draw against them, the proceeds 
covering our expenses. On our last trip we 
sent to the Chicago market some fourteen 
hundred head of mallard ducks, widgeon, 
blue-bills, and geese, which were our sur- 
plus after giving away, consuming in camp, | 
and sending to our friends East a fair share. 

After dinner we take a smoke, and about 
three o’clock we sally out for the evening 
flight, which though shorter, is often stron- 
ger and more exciting, especially if on the 
eve of an approaching storm. This is a priv- 
ilege not enjoyed in South Carolina. There 
you have no evening shooting, as the ducks 
leave the bays, where they congregate dur- 
ing the day, rising about dusk almost in a 
body for the rice fields ten to twelve miles | 
up the river. But in the gray of the morn- 
ing they return to the creeks and bays, af- 
fording fine sport for a time. 

Other methods of securing these birds in 
the prairie sloughs of the West are somewhat 
different from that we have attempted to de- 
lineate. Our method is that practiced by 
the scientific sportsmen who pursue the 
sport for the love of the pastime—a method 
in which strategy, calculation, and study are 
concerned, and in which patience and per- 
severance secure suecess. Go down on the 
Calumet and you will see shooting practiced 
in all its modes. There you will find the 
true sportsman who has left his place of busi- 
ness for a day’s recreation and relief. He | 
does his work thoroughly. He has not come 
to cripple and to maim, but to kill. But | 
paddle down the creek, and on every pro- 
jecting point you will find posted some pot- | 
hunter, who blazes away at every passing | 
flock, frightening far more birds than his 
shot reaches, and crippling more than he 
kills. He never shoots at a single bird, but 
bangs into a flock pell-mell as it passes, to | 


| the prairie. 


| old bleached prairie hay. 


In the spring, when the prairie sloughs 
are full of water, the birds as they pass north 
remain for some time. Here is no cover at 
all—no means by which an approach can 
be made without discovery. The tempting 
sight of a thousand ducks in a mere pond 
or slough, almost at your door, gives occa- 
sion to a vast deal of strategy. Generally 
speaking, the birds in this situation are safe. 
Many times we have been perplexed to find 
some means by which we could secure our 
game. There they sat—elegant birds, all 
ready for an invitation to be bagged, but far 
beyond the effectual reach of flying shot. 
What is to be done? We get a team and 
drive to town, procure a cask and a spade, 
also a lot of stones—for you might as well 
look for a needle in a hay-stack as a stone on 
We select a spot on the edge 
of the slough commanding the whole area. 


| We dig a large hole and dam up around it 


to keep out the water. After the hole is 
large enough to admit the cask to within 


| six inches of the rim, we bale it out and put 
it in, then throw in the stone until we have 


settled it fairly, and tramp the clay well 
around it. When the cask is firmly set, we 
throw out the stone and cover it with some 
Then we get in- 
side, and, with a few decoys, our cover is 
complete. We have shot mallards in this 
way, to the utter astonishment of the farm- 
ers, who never were able to get near enough 
to touch a feather. 


The next season we go 
up to the old spot, and the cask is full of 


water. We bail it out, put some hay in 
the bottom, and are then again ready for 
work. 

In the fall these birds resort to the vast 
corn fields to feed, and when they once come 


_ to understand the business, they soon fatten, 


and are in elegant condition. The best 
method of working a corn field which the 


be treated in like manner by the next pot-| ducks have been in the habit of visiting is 


hunter. 


| to go in a party of three or four, take your 
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positions commanding the whole field, pull 
up the standing corn by the roots, and stack 
it up as you would stack muskets—enough 
to make a secure blind; get under cover and 
wait. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
the ducks begin to come, just over the tops 
of the corn, hundreds and thousands of them, 
according to the locality. We have seen 
them sally forth from the sloughs and marsh- 
es near Peoria Lake in a direct line for the 
corn fields in numbers that would surprise 
the novice. 

Here is a fine chance to secure every bird. 
Cripples stand no chance of escape. A 








broken wing is just as effectual as a broken 
head; for when they strike the soil you can 
pick them up. Quite different is it if they 
fall in a marsh; there they hide in a trice, 
and when the opportunity offers, at once 
make for the margin of the pond or the 
shores—eventually to die, to be eaten up 
by minks, musk-rats, foxes, or hawks, or to 
become the prizes of some fortunate poacher 
or bush-whacker. The cleanly picked bones 
often mark the spot in the lonely marsh 
where the wild-cat or fox has made “a 
square meal” from what was once a plump 
corn-fed mallard. 








CHAPTER IX. 
PROUD AS LUCIFER AND DARK AS EREBUS. 


HEN gentle Mrs. Browne plaintively 

remarked that she was doubtful as to 
what papa might think of “these new do- 
ings,” she used the plural number advisedly, 
alluding not only to the monstrous innova- 
tion of walking before breakfast, but more 
obscurely to another change of doubtful 
tendency, which had crept almost imper- 
ceptibly into the practice of this well-regu- 
lated family. Mr. Browne, attended by the 
ladies of his family, worshiped in a district 
church which had been built in his part of 
the town. This edifice was of the Georgio- 
Palladian era, built of bricks, disguised in- 
side and out with stucco, and lighted by 
means of tall sash-windows of the usual do- 
mestic pattern. Its interior was rendered 
at once elegant and commodious by a gal- 
lery which ran round three sides of the 
structure, like the dress circle at a theatre ; 
and a handsome three-storied pulpit formed 
the grand centre of attraction. Walter 
Browne, Esq., was a very regular attendant 
at this place of worship, and expected his 
women-folk to be the same; but for many 
months past his expectations had been im- 
perfectly fulfilled. 

The old parish church, dedicated to the 
Holy Apostles, has been described as stand- 
ing prominently on the brow of the cliff. It 
is a massive Gothic structure, and, having 
been designed for grand functions and pomp- 
ous ecclesiastical processions, has a vast 
chancel and choir, extensive nave of seven 
spans, and broad aisles. The fourth seat in 
the northern aisle was facultied to Mr. 
Browne’s house, which, before the other 
church was built, of course depended on the 
old one for spiritual ministrations. In this 
seat Albert, Frank, and Hubert Browne were 
wont to worship still, accompanied by Rob- 
ert when on a visit to his family, and of late 
by Janet, who now affected to despise the 
rectangular “temple” (as Frank called it), 
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ruse a hand-book of Gothic architecture and 
other works of a retrogressive character. It 
happened that the three front seats in this 
aisle were facultied to the Grammar School, 
and that Mr. Lane sat in the left-hand corner 
of the front seat. 

A habit prevailed at Pedlington of enter- 
ing the parish church by a door in the north 
wall of the choir, where, during the infre- 
quent week-day services, the scanty congre- 
gation was easily accommodated in the 
stalls. But on Sunday the body of the 
church was filled ; so those who went early 
sat in rows confronting those who came late. 
Every Sunday, just as the service was com- 
mencing, Albert, Frank, and Hubert would 
march down the choir steps, sweep to the 
right in front of the school seats, wheel to 
the left round Mr. Lane’s corner, and so reach 
their own place in what seemed to them a 
quiet, unostentatious manner. After service 
they returned by the same way, again filing 
past Mr. Lane. 

It must be said for this out-of-the-way an- 
gle of the church that those who worshiped 
there sat or knelt in the glow of a magnifi- 
cent painted window which filled the wall 
at the eastern end of the aisle. Of late—at 
first occasionally, latterly more regularly—- 
Mr. Lane had become aware of a graceful 
figure and a wave of delicately perfumed air 
attending his friends’ arrival ; and when he 
looked round from time to time at the boys 
behind him, the fair face of Janet, lit with 
tinted rays, closed the vista. At least he 
saw no further. Beauty such as hers, even 
with him, had power to arrest the eye, and 
say, “Thus far shalt thou come.” But he 
averted his look, and went on with his 
prayer and praise. A poet-artist might have 
imagined this wayward girl unbonneted and 
seated under the gilded organ-pipes in full 
blaze of all the chancel windows, and so, 
crowning her golden hair with white roses, 
might have made a St. Cecilia of her, as 
many a Madonna has been made. But Mr. 
Lane put such foolish ideas away from him, 





and had been observed making efforts to pe- 





and pursued his devout exercises. Yet was 
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py smiles on the way to his daily task, and 
always present, though seldom speaking, in 
that house which was his favorite resort in 
all the town. 

The Brownes dined early on Sundays, as 
most good people do in Pedlington, and as 
no member of that family attended evening 
service at church, they were not sorry to see 
Mr. Lane drop in to their frugal supper, 
which he had now acquired quite a habit 


he growing accustomed to feel that she was | 
near him in church, greeting him with hap- | esteemed. 


jthan her daughters. 


pany with a man whom he both liked and 
Mr. Lane always treated the 
mother with more respect and consideration 
He never paid the 
girls any marked or conspicuous attention, 
never exchanged glances or smiles with 
them on any subject which was not spoken 
of openly coram magistro, and, above all, Mr. 
Browne felt quite sure that Lane was a man 
who had his way to win in the world, and 
that he had no idea of encumbering himself 
with a wife in that toilsome ascent. He 





of doing. If there was any difference in his | also united with his wife in thinking that 
manner to Janet and to the others, it was Mr. Lane’s friendship had been of inestima- 
merely that, as being younger, and therefore | ble service to Hubert, and might have the 
farther removed from him even than sister | indirect effect of infusing into Frank a dash 


Joan, he made less attempts to converse | of his energy and more vigorous habits of 


with her. He used frankly to admit that, 


while he could understand and sympathize | 


mind. 
One Sunday evening Frank was absent. 


with, and generally win the confidence of, | He had gone from home on the Friday, and 


boys of all ages, young ladies from twelve to 
twenty-four years of age were a complete 
mystery to him, and that therefore they 
must pardon him if he seemed stiff or harsh 
or silent with the young ladies present. 
Then Nelly would laugh, and say he was al- 
ways very agreeable to her, and papa would 
rally her, and say perhaps she was the ex- 
ception to Mr. Lane’s rule. Of course every 
rule had one exception. But Janet would 
be quite silent on such an occasion, her eye- 
lids would be lowered, and the dark curling 
lashes motionless. Really Mr. Lane did oft- 


en try to draw her into the common con- | 


versation, but it seldom availed. He talked 
too much upon abstract subjects, very often 
making almost all the talk himself, and only 


| was not to return till the following Monday 
morning. A great storm had been raging 
| throughout the whole Sunday, but at about 
}eight o’clock in the evening Mr. Lane ap- 
| peared as usual. It happened that no one 
| but Janet was in the drawing-room when he 
| was shown in, and she was sitting on a foot- 
| stool by the side of the fire, leaning her back 
| and head against the white marble mullion. 
| “I won’t get up for you, Mr. Lane,” she 
said, putting out her warm little hand to 
him, ‘ because I know you think me only a 
| little girl who ought to behave properly.” 
“That’s right,” he said, quietly; “you 
| know I sympathize with all rebels and dis- 
affected people all over the world. It’s a 
part of my creed to do so.” 


drawn out by affectionate appeals from the| “Ah!” she thought to herself, but of course 
mother, or by half-sarcastic questions and | did not utter the thought, “ with people all 
inductions on the part of the eldest daugh- | over the world; but if J were breaking my 





ter. And when an abstract question was 


not on the tapis, the talk was seldom about | 


individuals, and never degenerated into that 
harmless though personal gossip which is 
dear to women of allages. On Sunday even- 
ing the conversation was often religious, and 
whatever Janet may have thought of Mr. 
Lane’s theories and opinions, she felt they 


answered doubts and difficulties of her own, | 


and that they were singularly unlike the 
rigid unreasonableness of her father’s code. 
Mr. Browne, when he listened, which was not 
often, for he preferred his book, looked upon 
it all as harmless theorizing, very well for a 
single solitary man, who might range over 
the whole world of ideas and yet live an 
honest, upright life, but quite unsuited to 


the decorum and stability of family econo- | 
my. Perhaps occasionally he was rather as- | 
tonished and alarmed at a startling novelty ; | 


but knowing as he did that his children 
must sooner or later take wing from the pa- 
ternal nest, and become more or less inoc- 


ulated with other opinions than his, he | 


thought it well that their first introduction 
to outlandish sentiments should be in com- 





heart, he wouldn’t think about me.” 

b ses What a dreadful storm it is!” she said, 
|presently. ‘And how long it has lasted! 
| It made me so sad last night to hear the 
| wind howling in that terrible manner.” 

“ Well it might,” he replied. ‘ And they 
tell me that last night or this morning early 
|a large steamer from Bremen ran ashore at 
the mouth of the Peddle. She went to 
pieces, and all hands were lost before an 
effort to save them could be made.” 

Janet expressed her sympathy for the 
“poor things,” and wondered whether there 
was a Dutch Jonah on board, and whether 
they could have saved the ship by throwing 
him overboard to the white-bait. But she 
was thinking inwardly, “ He does not care 
whether J was sad or not. He does not lrke 
me the least bit.” 

Then she resolved desperately to make 
him ask her for his umbrella. “It doesn’t 
matter what he thinks of me now,” she 
| thought; then said, looking at him pointed- 


|ly, “I can see you are quite wet, Mr. Lane. 
How very shocking! Had you not got an 
umbrella ?” 
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In the mean while this big strong man 
had been quite dreading some allusion to 
his umbra. Since that morning on the cliff 
he had never seen it. He was attached to 
it from long service and many pleasing asso- 
ciations, and would not buy another. Con- 
sequently when it rained he allowed himself 
or his coat to get wet. To this arrangement 
he had little or no objection. And if Janet 
had mislaid and so lost his umbra, thinking | 
it had been returned to him, or having for- 
gotten all about it, she would be vexed to 
find out the state of the case; and he could 
not bear to inflict the least annoyance on 
her. But if, as he suspected, she was keep- 
ing it in sweet durance, he could do noth- 
ing honorably (he thought) but ignore the 
fact. 

Now he was in presence of the enemy— 





actually under fire. The question was fired 
at him point-blank. His courage, as that | 
of a true hero always does, rose to the occa- | 
sion; but his chivalrous, watchful care of | 
this lovely foe did not flag for an instant. 

“T think I had a common old parachute 
once,” he answered, looking at her, or rather | 
into her, with such calm, forbearing eyes | 
that her purpose nearly quailed. But his 
indifference had made her desperate. She | 
would make him treat her like a human | 
being, with at least gratitude and regard 
for one who had dealt kindly with her, and | 
who had deserved so well of her by his serv- 
ices to Hubert. 

“Think, Mr. Lane?” she urged. 
know you had. The dearest old nice large | 
one. And you lent it to me.” 

Poor little Janet! She said those last | 
words in a voice ringing with joy, and with 
triumph dancing in her eyes. But the knight 
of green gamp was not so easily overthrown. | 

“So I did,” he said, still fixing upon her | 
that calm, unwavering glance. ‘“ What a| 
long time ago that was! You really were a 
little girl then. Idon’t think you were six- | 
teen. You and Nelly couldn’t have held it | 
between you if you had not rested the end | 
of the handle on the seat of the boat. But | 
I shall nevér be so gallant again. You are | 
quite a woman now, as you say; and if I} 
were to lend you an umbrella, the gossips | 
would gossip about you. Besides which, I 
have lost it, and don’t intend to buy another.” 

Janet might have made another effort to | 
retrieve the day if Mrs. Browne had not) 
come in at that moment. But it is doubt- 
ful whether she would or no. Mr. Lane 
was so stern and yet so tender. He was 
thinking of her all the time, and fighting 
with her to secure the privilege of not seem- 
ing to think of her, and to secure her from 
the imputation of thinking about him, and | 
still more of being thought a flirt. How | 
noble he was! yet how invincible in his 
nobility! ‘Is it only possible, then,” she 
thought, “to vanquish the weak—to have 


* You) 





| she retreated from the field. 


| tled on his mind. 


those at one’s feet at whose feet one could 
not lie ?” 

“T assure you we were not flirting, Mrs, 
Browne,” said the gentleman. 

“No need of assurance,” she replied, smil- 
ing. 

“But what do you think we were doing? 
Quarreling.” 

“Quarreling? No,” replied Mrs. Browne, 
incredulously shaking her head. 

Then Janet, with her eyes full of tears, 
said, “Mr. Lane was scolding me for being 
saucy and bold, mamma. I am too self- 
willed; IknowIam. But he is not as kind 
to me as he is to Hubert. He doesn’t care 
for what J think or feel.” 

Then a little pause of utter astonishment 
on the mother’s part and a deep wonder on 
Mr. Lane’s part ensued, after which Janet 
brushed the tears away, rose up smiling like 
Hebe, and said, “TI know papa is down stairs 

waiting for us to come to supper. Mr. Lane 
| will give you his arm, mamma.” 

And off she ran, but turned at the head 


| of the stairs with an arch smile, which alone 


would have slain any champion but this 
one, and said, “It was very kind cf poor 
Mr. Lane to have come to- -night, mamma, as 
it is so wet, and he has no umbrella! I was 
afraid he would not come to-night, as Frank 
is not at home.” 

That was Janet’s Parthian arrow, shot as 
When they sat 
down to supper, conversation became gen- 
eral, and hostilities were not renewed. But 
added now to Mr. Lane’s admiration for Jan- 
et, a profound and not at all unpleasing 
wonder at her strange behavior to him set- 
Yet he was resolved to be 
even less kind to her than usual, and to show 


| her as plainly as any negative course could 


do that her conduct was imprudent, and 
that he was displeased at it. ‘ Poor little 
‘pet! !’ he thought to himself. “She is too 
| playful, and too guileless of wrong. Some 
fellows would have taken advantage of her. 
I must give her a silent lesson in propriety.’ 

Accordingly, for many weeks he slighted her 
so pointedly that her mother noticed it, and 
said to her one evening, after Mr. Lane had 
left, “I fear you really have offended him, 
Janet.” And Frank, overhearing this, and 
having himself noticed a want of his usual 
gentleness in Mr. Lane’s manner to Janet, 
observed that he should have thonght Lane 
too generous a fellow to be angry with a 
girl; at which Janet could restrain herself 
no longer, but burst into tears and left the 
room. When she reached the solitude of 
her own chamber, and had turned the key 


| in the lock, she opened a cupboard door and 


| peeped in ruefully at the umbra, which stood 
gravely in a corner, and, although carefully 
mended and patched by her hands, seemed 
to reproach her for levity and waywardness. 
“T don’t care,” she said to the inanimate ob- 
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ject, shaking her head at it as if it were a| return to England. “But he never went 
sentient being— I don’t care. Isha’n’t give | any where now,” as the dragoon concisely 
vou back until he asks for you. So he may | expressed it. 
get wet, and be as cross as he likes.” Still, as Frank was forced to believe, Lane 
On the Sunday afternoon before Mrs. } must have had some friends and connections 
Browne’s party, as Frank passed Mr. Lane} in his youth as well as the Fullers; and if 
after the service, he slipped a piece of paper | not, his cutting them was all the more strange. 
into the latter’s hand. “Iam coming,” the | Who was the guardian who had brought him 
note said, “up to your rooms this evening,| up? Oh, he was dead, was he, and his wife, 
but don’t stay at home if you have any en-| and every one belonging to him! In short, 
gagement. F. B.” In the evening, accord- | Lane had been born and bred in the house- 
ingly, Frank came, and found his friend | hold of the man in the moon, and sent to 
writing. Pedlington in a balloon, which had then re- 
“Ah!” he said; “I see. Writing letters. | turned, and so cut off his means of commu- 
Don’t let me interrupt you, but I hate writ-| nication with his relatives. “No, Captain 
ing letters; often have sixty or seventy to| F., that won’t do for yours truly, F. B. The 
write in a week.” truth is, Lane has quarreled with his fami- 
“T don’t write as many in a year,” said| ly; and whichever is in the wrong, he will 
Mr. Lane. ‘No wonder you hate it. But I) never give way. It would be easier to drag 
was not doing so just now. Iwas preparing | the old church off the cliff than to make him 
a Greek Testament paper for my class.” knuckle under. Don’t you notice, Fuller, 
They sat without talking for a while, and | that religious men are always either pusil- 
Frank fell to wondering, as he often did, | lanimous or proud? If they’re soft-hearted 
what the secret of Lane’s life could be. To| fellows, they get soft-headed too; if they’re 
a man of his sagacity and penetration the| made of tougher stuff, like our solitary 
idea of some entanglement with a woman | friend, they get as proud as Lucifer and as 
would have occurred in the case of almost} dark as Erebus.” 
any other man. But Lane’s character and| This dialogue and these reflections will 
habits seemed to repel the supposition. | throw some light upon Frank’s view of Mr. 
Among all his acquaintances Frank had seen | Lane’s position. We shall leave them sit- 
no man who treated women with such court- | ting together over Lane’s fire, because their 
ly respect as Lane did; and yet in this was/ conversation is too interesting for the end 
no tinge of what is commonly called gallant- | of a chapter. 


ry. Even the old Ada, his housekeeper, was sable 
a member of a privileged sex, and treated as 
such. But that in some way, or for some CHAPTER X. 


reason, Lane had severed himself from his ; é ce 
early friends, Frank was pretty sure. The BEATING 42002 TER FOCe, 
Pedlingtonians had gradually arrived at a| WHEN Frank Browne felt any curiosity 
belief that Dr. Phelps and Mr. Lane were| upon a subject, his habit was to talk all 
friends of old standing; and as to Captain | round it, casually as it were, and without 
Fuller, he had broken out one day with an| apparent interest in it, yet hovering about 
assertion that he had known Lane for twen-! it, so that an unwary interlocutor was sure 
ty years, and that he was “a devilish good | to expose some of its secret places, especially 
fellow, and highly connected.” When press-| as Frank’s languid eyes, with their drooping 
ed for further information, he said that Mr. | lids, never looked more drowsy than as the 
Lane was born in India, and early left an/| critical moment was approaching. He was, 
orphan; that he had been educated abroad, | however, too wary to sound a vigilant and 
and had not cultivated his connections and | susceptible man like Lane in this way, al- 
acquaintances in England. In this latter| though some curiosity concerning such a 
statement the soldier did not adhere rigidly | mysterious friend was inevitabie. Frank 
t&the truth; for, though the subject of the| certainly might have cunningly extracted 
conversation had completed his education in| rather more from Captain Fuller than the 
Germany, he and Captain Fuller had been! plain-spoken warrior had already divulged, 
school- fellows at Harrow, and being both} but thought it ungentlemanlike to “pump” 
powerful and impetuous youths, had kicked a man about his friend’s affairs. He had 
each other’s shins and struggled together fu- | gone as far as to ask Fuller directly whether 
riously over the foot-ball, and the armies on | Lane had no private property, and Fuller 
either side had paused, as in Homeric com. | answered without any restraint that he 
bats, to see the champions fight. Moreover, | might have some little trifle saved out of his 
Mr. Lane’s father and the captain’s father | education fund, but that he was heir to a 
having been brother officers and friends, the | snug little property on the death of a rela- 
orphan school-boy was frequently invited to tive who had passed middle life. 

spend a part of his holidays at Rivermead,| After the two strangely assorted friends 
the Fullers’ house, and these invitations had had sat silently over Mr. Lane’s fire for sev- 
been most urgently renewed since Mr. Lane’s | eral minutes, Frank said again, as if he had 
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been thinking of nothing else since last say- 
ing it: 

“Yes, I hate writing letters. I’m sick of 
it. And, now I come to think of it, how you 
must hate boys!” 

“No, I do not,” replied the other, laugh- 
ing at the idea, though somewhat gravely. 
“ Boys are not like letters, written and nev- 
er seen again.” 

“ And then they pay so badly,” continued 
Frank, “ considering the labor you have with 
them. But in that respect you and I fare 
pretty much alike.” 

“But I assure you,” Mr. Lane urged, 
“that it’s a great thing to watch a boy’s 
character growing and expanding, and to 
help him to become honest and brave and 
generous. Itmorethanrequitesthe trouble.” 

“T dare say,” replied Frank. “ But that’s 
a luxury to which I’m a stranger. And it’s 
a new idea in Pedlington. The only rival- 


ry between the master and me was which, 


should hate the other worst.” 

“Now Hubert,” continued Mr. Lane, 
“would blush at the thought of doing many 
things that he might have considered venial 
if no one had watched over his moral growth; 
and his mind is at any rate more receptive 
than it was a year or two ago.” 

“Yes,” Frank replied, heartily, “he’s get- 
ting on, and coming out too, is Hubert.” 
Then, after a pause, “But you won't stay 
here long, I suppose ?” 


“ Don’t you think,” asked the usher, “ that 
the corporation would give me the Doctor’s 
berth if he were to get promotion ?” 


“No,” said Frank. ‘Much as they re- 
spect and as every one likes you, they 
couldn’t do that unless you were in orders. 
We find they exceeded their powers last time. 
The trust-deed directs that the candidate 
selected must be a priest of the English 
Church, and must act as chaplain to the 
mayor and corporation. But they were re- 
solved to have a good master, and broke the 
statute; and as it’s a life appointment, Phelps 
can stay as long ashe likes. But I'll tell you 
what, Lane; no doubt the archbishop would 
give you a title to orders, and you could qual- 
ify yourself for the head-mastership.” 

But Mr. Lane shook his head. “ No, no,” 
he said; “no climbing over the wall for 
me. But, seriously, I did not think of step- 
ping into Phelps’s shoes. My intention has 
been to complete three years of service here, 
and then go up and keep terms at Cam- 
bridge.” 

F. B. “What can you want of another 
degree ?” 

Mr. Lane. “It is not exactly the degree 
which I want, but the opportunity of taking 
up a new course of study thoroughly for one 
thing, and a fellowship, if I can get it, for 
another.” 

F. B. “We could put a brief in your way 
on the home circuit, if you went to the bar.” 








Mr. Lane. “ Which promise I shall re- 
mind you of if I don’t get a fellowship.” 

F. B. “Then you don’t look forward to 
matrimony ?” 

Mr. Lane. “No.” 

F. B. “Not if a nice girl with money fell 
in your way ?” 

Mr. LANE. “ Every man to his taste. My 
stomach would rebel at the poor girl’s mon- 
ey, and it would be a bone of contention be- 
tween us.” 

F. B. “I confess it would suit me. I 
should like to find just such a girl as Janet, 
with just such a snug little nest-egg.” 

“Now,” Mr. Lane thought to himself, 
“this is a feeler,” so he answered, very grave- 
ly: “I wish that young lady would find it 
in her heart to see Fuller with the eyes of 
half the other girls in Pedlington, to whom 
he appears ademi-god. Imfhe were to marry, 
he would sell out and go and live at River- 
mead, the most charming spot in Oxfordshire. 
You know his father is dead, and though 
his mether and sisters are there now, the 
place is his own.” 

F. B. “ Would he propose ?” 

Mr. Lane. “If he thought there was a 
chance.” 

F. B. “I know you wouldn’t say so unless 
you were sure.” 

Mr. Lane. “TI am sure.” 

F. B. “I will sound her delicately, but I 
fear it’sno go. Ilike Fuller too, very much, 
and think his wife will be a lucky girl. But 
no one can do any thing with Janet.” 

Mr. Lane. “Fuller is the most generous 
and gentle man in the world. I believe he 
would treat his wife like a duchess.” 

“Evidently,” thought Frank to himself, 
“Lane does not want Janet for himself. He 
is quite in earnest about Fuller ; but I know 
nothing is to be done in that quarter.” 

In the mean time Mr. Lane, though he 
had spoken seriously and with deep interest 
about Fuller’s regard for Janet, had been 
sorry to miss the opportunity of asking 
Frank (apropos of Phelps’s name) why such 
an absence of all cordiality prevailed be- 
tween his family and the Doctor. Phelps 
had refused to tell him, merely saying that 
no affinity existed between Mr. Browne and 
himself, and that they had had the good fa- 
tune to discover the want at their first meet- 
ing. Nevertheless he professed to respect 
Mr. Browne, and to think him “an honest, 
pig-headed Englishman.” 

Now Mr. Lane returned to the subject ab- 
ruptly, and asked Frank why the acquaint- 
ance had drepped so suddenly. 

“The truth is, my dear fellow,” replied 
Frank, “that Phelps is interested in an in- 
fernal scoundrel who seduced and deserted 
a young lady closely connected with us. He 
doubts the facts, but we know them to be 
facts. And this fellow, not contented with 
such an outrage, threatens (at least so we 
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hear) to come back to England, and try to 
rob Blanche and Janet of their fortunes. Of 
course he can’t do it. But he might give us 
a great deal of trouble. The governor had 
an attack of paralysis once, and we fear that 
any publicity about this affair would bring 
on another. However, Phelps was incau- 
tious enough to mention the fellow’s name 


to my father, hoping, I suppose, to effect a | 


reconciliation. The result was that the gov- 


ernor told my mother he never wished for | 


Dr. Phelps’s presence in his house again ; 
and he never goes back from his word. You 
understand that we quite exonerate Phelps 
from any intention to hurt our feelings. And 
while I am on this painful subject, let me 
tell you that I fancy Janet’s dislike to Cap- 
tain Fuller is based on her belief that Fuller 
and this scoundrel were friends at Harrow, 
and that Fuller still has a sneaking regard 
for him. This is only a guess of mine, but I 
think it is so.” 

“What a dreadful story !” said Mr. Lane. 
“But what claim has the man to your sis- 
ters’ fortune ?” 

“None, either in common law or equity ; 
but he was Captain Lyte’s nephew, and ex- 
pected to be his heir. And there are black- 
guard solicitors, you know, Lane, who would 
contest the legality of the will.” 

“Thank you for explaining it all to me,” 
said Mr. Lane. “TI trust you will find the 


latter apprehension to be without founda- 


tion, at any rate.” 

“T hope so, I am sure,” rejoined Frank. 
“Tt would kill the governor. And that 
would be a serious disaster to all of us just 
now. And I should be very sorry, though 
he has not used me well.” 

After another pause Frank turned to his 
host and said, “ By-the-way, Lane, are you 
going to your friends at Christmas ?” 

And again it occurred to Mr. Lane that 
Frank was curious about him, and perhaps 
considered that confidence deserved confi- 
dence in return. He detested the secrecy 
which circumstances, or a mistaken view of 
his own position, had forced upon him, and 
was determined not to simulate a candor 
which he could not exercise. So he said, 
“Let you and me understand each other, 
Browne. I have no friends in England, ex- 
cept in Pedlington, whose friendship I can 
claim or avail myself of. My life here for 
two years and a half has been an open page 
which any one may read. But there is a 
barrier between me and the past which I 
can not surmount. I tell you this plainly, 
because I feel it due to you. And now that 
you know it from my own lips, would you 
like me to withdraw from the acquaintance 
of your family ?” 

Frank was standing before a little old 
cracked pier-glass which stood on the man- 
tel-shelf, curling his handsome brown whisk- 
er on his forefinger. Even this abrupt as- 





sault found him imperturbable. Looking at 

Lane with amused astonishment, he said, . 
“Not at all, my dear fellow. Excuse me for 
seeming to pry into your affairs. I rather 
like a man to talk to me about my own 
sometimes. But what I was going to say 
was, my mother thought you might like to 
drop in as one of ourselves on Christmas- 
day, only I didn’t know whether you would 
be here. We always have a grand feed on 
Christmas-day ; and Robert is coming, and 


| my sister Blanche, though I’m sorry to say 


her husband can not come.” 
Whatever Mr. Lane suffered, he was free 
from those coward qualms and eternally re- 


| curring suspicions of being suspected which 


haunt the timid wrong-doer. It was clear 
that Frank meant what he said, and that 
only. And under this sense of unmerited 
generosity two pictures rose before Mr. 
Lane’s mental vision: one, the happy united 
family seated round their Christmas board ; 
another, a solitary conscience-haunted man 
standing under a gaunt crucifix by a rain- 
beaten window, through which he dimly 
saw the old sexton half-buried in a re-open- 
ed grave on the opposite slope of the church- 
yard. 

Another long pause occurred; then re- 
membering that Frank would expect an an- 
swer, Mr. Lane said, “ You are all very good, 
and Mrs. Browne is kindness itself, but I 
shall not be able to come.” 

As far as any emotion was visible in 
Frank’s face or manner, he seemed utterly 
indifferent whether Lane would come or not, 
and, indeed, whether he cared to come or not. 

“ But we shall see you on Tuesday night,” 
he said. “Fuller is coming to dinner, and 
Key. A curious coincidence, is it not? They 
were both school-fellows and contempora- 
ries of Phelps at Harrow.” 

“Very curious. I will certainly drop in 
about nine o’clock. I have already made 
Key’s acquaintance.” 

“There is a smack of crypts and confes- 
sionals about our new rector,” added Frank, 
“which is apt to give one a cold chill in a 
dark room. But he is organizing a choir, 
and introducing what he calls reforms right 
and left. We shall soon have ‘a grand fune- 
tion,’ as he calls it, instead of the old hum- 
drum service at the parish church. And, 
what is more, he is a splendid pianist, and 
great in glees and madrigals. Haven’t the 
girls been wiring into our poor old Collard 
for the last few days? That’s all.” 

“T admire Key very much,” said Mr. Lane, 
shortly. In truth, he did not care much to 
discuss the new rector with Frank, because 
Key was one of those ecclesiastics who, even 
when partaking of secular amusements, 
seem to be inseparable from their sacred 
functions. Frank took rather a secular 
view of all such duties, whereas Lane held 
them in such high veneration, and was so 
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“ WOULD YOU LIKE ME TO WITHDRAW FROM THE AOQUAINTANOE OF YOUR FAMILY ?” 


much impressed by the devout earnestness 
with which Key discharged them, that he 
longed to have the young divine for a friend 
and counselor, and was casting about in his 
mind to see whether he could achieve this 
with safety. 

Presently Frank reverted to the dinner 
question. 

“Who do you think,” he asked, “is to 
have your chair at dinner on ‘Tuesday ?” 

Mr. Lane happening at that moment to 
be thinking about Mr. Key, and recalling 
certain associations which his advent to Ped- 
lington revived, had forgotten poor Frank’s 





existence, and had to be roused like one out 
of a dream. 

“Upon my word, Lane, you are a thor- 
ough hermit,” said Frank, good-naturedly. 
“You live and brood so much alone that I 


| do believe you look upon shadows and airy 


nothings as realities, and upon live men and 
women as the very ghosts of nonentity. 
With you, women have no sentiment and 
no passions; men are so refined and ideal- 
ized that you couldn’t take their photo- 
graph.” 

“T beg your pardon, Frank,” said the ere- 
mite, calling the man of the world for the 
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first time by his Christian name. “ Per- | 
haps lama fool; but I have sinned and suf- | 
fered; and, as you see, I have striven hard | 
to purge and purify myself.” 

Frank was really moved by this outburst. 
He spoke more earnestly and with more feel- | 
ing than Mr. Lane had ever heard from his | 
lips before. “Lane,” he said, “how can you 
talk like that,man? Do you take Pedling- | 
ton for Paradise, and me for a ‘spirit of a| 
just man made perfect? What have you | 
done that I haven’t done—I mean of wrong? | 
If your life and mine and that of any other | 
three men in Pedlington were written in 
columns, I doubt whether yours would not 
be the cleanest story of the five. But now, 
who do you think is to represent you? I} 
want you to guess, because it is such a) 
joke. We all thought he was sweet upon | 
Nelly. But that little gay deceiver Janet | 
seems to have bagged this Plumstead par- | 
tridge too.” 

“Then of course you mean Martin ?” 

“The same. The truth is that the gov- 
ernor is looking up the J. P.’s just now, and 
when he heard that I had failed with you, 
he expressed a wish that Martin should be | 
asked.” 

Mr. Lane merely said, “I am sure he will 
be delighted to come.” 

And Frank went on: “ He finds that young | 
Delavine has been making interest with the 
Great Unpaid for the reversion of their 
clerkship, and wants to secure it for me at 
his death. But between you and me, Lane, 
I would rather be without it. There is only 
one clerkship worth having, and that is the | 
Peace. The governor let old Delavine slip 
into that, and the rest may go begging for | 
aught I care.” 

“ Martin is a gentlemanly, amiable young | 
fellow,” said Mr. Lane, trying to throw cold 
water on Frank’s candor. 

“ Doesn’t his laugh,” Frank rejoined, “ re- 
mind you of a young donkey braying? How 
will he do at Oxford? Have to avail him- 
self of the pitchfork, I suppose. But of 
course you don’t like to talk about pupils. 
It would be like our talking about clients. | 
My brother Alfred, who died at the Cape, and 
who knew Phelps at Oxford, used to say that | 
the dunces were pitchforked through the | 
schools.” 

‘“‘Martin’s mother is a very superior wom- | 
an,” Mr. Lane remarked. “And his father, | 
though rather pompous, is a kind and hon- | 
orable gentleman.” 

“Ye-es,” drawled Frank. “You know} 
how his father came in for that property. | 
The grandfather was a corn dealer, or some- | 
thing of that kind, in Mark Lane, and used | 
to buy hops of Squire Everington, whose son | 
wanted to marry Blanche. The estate had 
been mortgaged time out of mind; and two 
or three years of glut in the hop market 
ruined the old squire. He and the son cut 


| ship, Frank saw. 


off the entail, and old Martin, who had 
bought up all the mortgages, stepped in.” 
“T suppose you see a good many estates 


| changing hands ?” Mr. Lane said. 


And Frank replied: “Yes. Conveyancing 
is our legitimate business. Are you going 
to the ball to-morrow night ?” 

Surprised at the sudden change of subject, 
Mr. Lane merely said that he never went to 
balls, and should feel like a fish out of water 
at one. 

Some further talk on this subject ensued, 
but it will be referred to in another chapter. 

“ Well, good-night, Lane,” said Frank, ris- 
ing. 

“‘Good-night,” said the other. “I’m sor- 
ry you can’t smoke, as tobacco is my only 
incense offering.” 

And the lawyer went, leaving his myste- 
rious friend under a heavy cloud. 

As he went, Mr. Lane thought: “That man 
is more generous than I am, with all his 
worldliness. He talks without reserve, and 
freely admits me to his family, knowing 
there is a mystery about me. But surely 
there 
ers.” 

What could Mr. Lane have meant? Of 
course there can be no danger in gazing on 
flowers, unless the blossom of the upas lurks 
among them. But the school-master shrunk 
from following out this line of thought, and 
turning to his table, completed that Greek 
Testament paper upon which he was en- 
gaged when Frank came in. 


can be no danger in gazing on flow- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DE GUSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM. 


As became the future head of a firm of old 
and fair repute, and also of a family whose 
respectability was a gem of the purest wa- 


|ter, Frank Browne kept a watchful eye 


upon himself and his acquaintances. His 
regard for Mr. Lane, though as sincere as 


| yours or mine might have been, was never- 


theless subject to the surveillance of this 
orb. That Hubert was making rapid prog- 
ress under Mr. Lane’s tuition, and becoming 
manful under the influence of his friend- 
Nor did he fail to observe 
that by these means his youngest brother 
would be able better to advance his own in- 
terests in life, and would avoid any serious 


| risk of becoming a charge upon the firm. 


That Mr. Lane, without any vulgar egotism 
or self-assertion, caused himself to be re- 
spected wherever he went, Frank also saw, 
and felt that the acquaintance redounded to 
his own credit. The old saw, “ Noscitur a 
sociis,” never wears out. Mr. Lane, admired 
and desired by ladies and men, poor and 
rich, clerical and military, young and old, 
led Frank by the arm into a current of pop- 
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ular air. ‘We always thought that young 
man had nothing in him,” the old ladies of Ped- 


lington would remark, figuratively; “but | 


Mr. Lane could never put up with his society 
if it were so. Evidently he was not appre- 
ciated in his own family, and rejoices at the 
opportunity of intercourse with a kindred 
spirit.” “A master spirit, J should say, my 
dear Mrs. Joy,” suggested another matron. 
“The spirit of a master, at any rate,” face- 
tiously rejoined the first speaker. 

Moreover, even in the charmed circle of 
the Maison Browne, where the blind little 
god fluttered with felonious intent in the 




















BY-THE-WAY, SHALL YOU LOOK PARTIOULARLY NIOE TO-NIGHT, JANET ?” —[SEE PAGE 813.) 


gauzy curtains, as they rippled like a silvery 
water-fall in the summer breeze, or lurked 
(in winter) about and among the substantial 
comforts of well-carpeted rooms, darkened 
by the heavy folds of crimson drapery, but 
lit with that joyous homely blaze which 
makes an English home a temple and an 
English hearth an altar to the gods—even 
here Mr. Lane was never suspected of a sus- 
picion of flirtation. Wherefore Frank reck- 
oned him a safe friend for a man with good- 
looking sisters in a scandalous radical bor- 
ough like Pedlington. And then the fact 
was not to be hastily rejected by a prudent 
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caleulator that men who do not flirt usually 
do marry sooner or later. Janet, beyond a 
doubt, with her face and fortune, might do 
better than marry Mr. Lane. Indeed, there 
was no marriage so high in the social scale 
as to be absolutely inaccessible to Janet, 
though for his part Frank thought Nelly a 


‘hr . . . | 
very living and breathing impersonation of 


Psyche, and far superior in mere beauty to 
her more fortunate sister. Yet, on the oth- 
er hand, Janet, with her romantic, willful 
disposition, might form some preposterous 
attachment, and do much worse, both for 
herself and for Frank, than to marry his 
honest friend. Fuller evidently knew the 
secret of Lane’s parentage, and declared him 
to be “well connected.” This talismanic 
phrase counted for much with Frank. Cap- 
tain Fuller himself belonging to a county 
family in Oxfordshire, and speaking of a 
man as “ well connected,” gave that man, so 
to speak, a patent of nobility. Frank knew 
too well that the same expression would not 
have been applied to him in the same quar- 
ter, and never would be, unless he should 
marry into an aristocratic circle; and even 
in such a case the term would strictly only 
apply to his children, and revert to him in- 
cidentally. And yet his father’s brother 


was a squire, a small squire of a small par- 
ish, and less than his ancestors, the race in 
its descent having become “small by de- 
grees and gradually less.” 


But the blot on 
the escutcheon was that the uncle who in- 
tervened between Uncle Robert, the squire, 
and Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, had be- 
come a tradesman; and Theodore Browne, 
Junior, the presumptive heir to the es- 
tate, actually kept a tea warehouse some- 
where in those regions delicately intimated 
in polite circles by-the initial letters E. C. 
Frank Browne’s vigilant eye grew dim with 
vain regret as he reflected upon this wrong 
done to his house. ‘“ Why can’t that fellow 
Lane,” he thought, indignantly, “ utilize his 
connections? What is the use of a man 
really having a clean ’scutcheon, and mon- 
ey in the background too, as Fuller says, 
unless he makes use of it? Why not make 
his sublime relations fork out? I would, in 
double-quick time. And why can not he en- 
ter at one of the Inns at once, and keep his 
terms, without muddling away time over 
another university degree? Surely he has 
foreign degrees (and things) enough. What 
is the good of all those degrees? I can’t see 
that Alfred was any the better for his, ex- 
cept that he assumed a kind of superiority 
to all of us, and would scarcely open his 
mouth for fear we should not understand 
what he said. If Lane goes on at this rate, 
he will be forty before he ever sees a brief. 
Why, he must be hard upon thirty now. I 
am eight-and-twenty, and he seems much 
older than I am; while Janet is only eight- 
een. Oh yes, she is nineteen, though, and 
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| Nelly eighteen. These religious mon are al- 


| Ways as proud as Lucifer. Either his peo- 
ple have offended him, or he has offended 
| them; and neither he nor they will give in 
| (if they’re pious too) till the crack of doom, 
jand notthen. Ihate such folly. Why can’t 
he be a sensible fellow, and avail himself of 
his opportunities? Splendid chances! I 
would back him through thick and thin. 
I can tell you what, B. (what does B. stand 
for ?)—B. Lane, Esq., of Bolin and Gottingen, 
B.L., D.C.L., and Ph.D. (whatever that may 
be), it is not every ugly, grim, red-headed 
fellow who gets such a chance as I more 
than suspect you have got.” 

These calculations and musings of Frank 
were the burden of similar musings and cal- 
culations which passed through his mind at 
various times on the subject of his new 
friend. With Frank, feeling ard calculation 
always went hand in hand, or rather, we 
should say, that from long habit feeling had , 
become subservient to interest, and that he 
never allowed free scope to the former with- 
out carefully considering its relation to the 
latter. For example, it is incumbent upon 
this chronicler, with an eye to veracity, to 
admit that Frank Browne hated his brother 
Albert, yet not with that malignant hatred 
which would prompt a Mexican to use his 
stiletto, but with a genteel and even do- 
mestic kind of hatred, knowing that Albert 
would be, if absent, a permanent charge of 
two hundred a year on the profits of the 
firm. But Albert having the privilege of 
drawing two hundred net, or drawing one 
hundred and living at home, was counseled 
by Frank to adopt the latter course, which 
saved nearly seventy pounds a year, adding 
the value of Albert’s services to the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of his main- 
tenance and the hundred pounds which he 
annually resigned, for what he facetiously 
termed “the amenities of home.” Again, 
Mr. Browne had insured his life heavily in 
favor of Mrs. Browne, thus securing to her 
an annuity for life, in which he directed 
that Joan (if still unmarried) should partic- 
ipate. But as this latter provision would, 
in any case, terminate with Mrs. Browne’s 
life, it was still probable that sister Joan 
would be returned upon the hands of the 
firm. Pretty Nelly was a charge upon the 
same devoted enterprise of eighty pounds a 
year till married, and of fifty pounds a year 
for life after marriage. For tying up all 
which charges securely Frank entertained a 
hearty detestation of his respectable papa. 
To persons of a more excitable temperament 
it must remain a mystery how the father 
and son could abide together under the 
same roof. Yet they did so, had done so, 
and intended to do so until death should 
them part. Frank, however, took some 
credit to himself for not wishing to hasten 
that consummation. Talking to Mr. Lane 
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one evening about the old parish church, 
and the changes which the new rector had 
introduced, he said, “One comfort is that 
now the choir will make such a row it will 
be immaterial whether any one miserable 
sinner responds or not. Some fellows think 
it necessary to repeat all the responses, like 
a parish clerk; I don’t.” 

“T do,” brietly rejoined Mr. Lane. 

“Well,” continued Frank, “ there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes. But how, my dear fel- 
iow, can I say that ‘the burden of my sins is 
intolerable,’ when they don’t bother me half 
as much as one new act? Or how can I 
honestly call myself a ‘miserable sinner,’ 
when I never even wish to brain the gov- 
ernor ?—and he has used me shamefully.” 

Mr. Lane gently suggested that the value 
of these phrases was relative, and that a 
lofty ideal of virtue induced a somewhat de- 
preciatory view of one’s own merits. 

“T never did advocate crying ‘Stinking 
fish!” said Frank; “‘and if I had my own 
way with the liturgy, I should adopt some 
expressions a little more consistent with 
self-respect.” 

But Frank would scarcely have hated his 
father so cordially had it not been for that 
sore about his work. Mr. Browne had 
thought proper to bind Frank to certain 
payments after his death, in part because he 
chose not to curtail his establishment while 
his daughters were of marriageable age, and 
partly because, as the price of his admission 
to the firm, Frank was duly called upon to 
make such payments. But Frank knew 
that his father had no wish to impoverish 
him by these charges, nor to reduce the firm 
to a lower rank in the rising generation. 
On the contrary, this very prospect soured 
the old Tory against the young Tory, the 
latter declaring that the Board of Guardians 
and the Turnpike Trust and the commis- 
sioners of all sorts of local institutions were 
a parcel of unblessed radicals, and that he 
would chuck their clerkships into the gut- 
ter. It further leaked out that an aspiring 
young solicitor of contraband proclivities 
had been making interest among the jus- 
tices of the peace for the reversion of their 
clerkship, which office Mr. Browne senior 
considered the crowning glory of his profes- 
sional career, and was naturally anxious to 
secure for his son after him. Frank had 
heard of this mine, and had neglected to 
countermine, the truth being that he dis- 
liked all these clerkships, and thought that 
he saw his way so to increase the office-work 
as to be independent of them. But why 
should he exert himself to do so during his 
father’s lifetime? “Iam only to have two 
hundred pounds a year till he dies,” Frank 
would say to a particular friend who was 
expostulating with him on this subject. 
“ And what would be the use of my making 
money for him to put by for Albert, who will 











end by eloping with a scullery-maid and 
marrying her, and having nineteen children 
with harelips and no roofs to their mouths ?” 

But Frank extended his animosities no 
further. Perhaps he thought Joan a fool 
not to have married and got off his hands 
(prospectively) when she had her chance, 
and perhaps he despised her accordingly, 
He also thought his mother weak for con- 
spiring with his father against him. But, 
for that matter, his opinion was that a wife 
should side with her husband in all things 
(his wrong being right for her), and Frank 
resolved that whenever he took a wife, that 
devoted lady should perform such a duty to 
him. 

Robert, the soldier, was already comfort- 
ably provided for, Mr. Browne’s elder broth- 
er, the territorial head of the family, having 
charged his paternal acres with an annuity 
of two hundred pounds a year for his mili- 
tary nepkew. And though Hubert was an 
expense and a present burden on the finances 
of the house, yet Frank more than suspected 
that his father had a private purse laid aside 
for starting that young gentleman in life, so 
careful had the good man always proved 
himself to leave his house in order if he 
should be called away. Moreover, Frank 
was proud of the boy, and liked him; for 
Hubert was bashful, ingenuous, and brave, 
and excelled in all the athletic sports of 
youth. To what extent Frank’s generosity 
might have endowed his younger brother 
is doubtful, but, if necessary, he certainly 
would have played the elder brother’s part 
with beneficence and conscious pride. 

Nelly, too, was a permanent entry in 
Frank’s good books. When he could spare 
the time, he was almost always pleased to 
take her where she would; for was she not 
both lady-like and beautiful? And was he 
not in some measure her patron and guard- 
ian? Yet he would caution her sagely, after 
one of her innocent skirmishes with the ruder 
sex, in which she invariably fought single- 
handed against odds. 

“You shouldn’t have too many fellows 
about you, my Nelly,” he would say to her. 
“Tt keeps the best sort of fellows at a dis- 
tance, and will make all the women mad if 
you don’t drop it. That sort of thing is very 
well for a débutante for the first few months, 
as long as it’s the fashion for every one to 
pet her. But you must pitch half of them 
overboard now. Depend upon it, a girl who 
goes about like a comet, with a ridiculous 
long tail of idiots, will never get a berth 
among the stars.” 

“Pray interpret, Mr. Oracle,” says Nelly, 
demurely. 

“T mean, dear, that a woman without 
birth or fortune who encourages more than 
one admirer at a time has very little chance 
of being bien vue in good society.” 

Perhaps Frank’s pronunciation of the vue 
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is not strictly Parisian. Perhaps his sister | services seemed rather to be a pleasure than 
desires 2 little reprisal. | a burden to her. On one occasion she actu- 
“ Bien who ?” she asks, innocently. “ Bien | ally proposed to darn his socks; but that 
vous? What does it mean, M’siew’ Mentor?” | he forbade. He wouldn’t have her delicacy 
“Oh, if you want lessons in colloquial! of touch and handling degraded to such 
French, you had better send for our lin- | mechanic drudgery. Happy Frank! Here 
guist,” Frank retorts. land there a husband would exchange his 
“JT will tell Mr. Lane what you say. See| wife for such a sister. “A gem of sisters 
if I don’t,” Nelly rejoins. “Iam sure he does you are, my Janet,” he would say to her. 
not regard me in the light of a comet.” | “I wonder what sort of wife you'll make !” 
“Tf all the men were like Lane, my dear,” | And once only she answered (and Frank, 
Frank adds, “it would not matter so much. | passing languidly to another subject, still 
But some fellows have no dignity or reti-| pondered on the answer), “That depends 
cence. If a pretty girl smiles upon them, | upon whether I get my husband or no.” 
they fancy they have made a conquest, and | Apres le bal. The Tuesday morning has 
go and prattle about it. Then other girls | arrived, the languid, washed-out, limp, pallid 
get hold of the story. Then a lot of old cats | November morning, when (as the Reverend 
(and pottering old men who are no better) Melanchthon Marmaduke elegantly express- 
take up the cry, until the poor girl’s name | es his dolorous sentiments on this subject)— 
and fame are caterwauled over half the | when “the jaded votaries of Terpsichore si- 
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house-tops in the town.” | lently regret those nocturnal excesses amic 
which they have pandered to the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil.” These penitent 
votaries have indeed submitted to the filial 
penance, and eaten a more or less hearty 
breakfast at 8.45 a.m. They have apolo- 
gized to their guest, Miss Philadelphia Lyte, 
for that pandering to three Powers of Evil 
on the very evening of her arrival. They 
have explained to her that it was the first 
of the three great “Hunt Balls” of the sea- 
son, from which no fair Pedlingtonian dares 
to absent herself, under penalty of omission 
from the future list. She has graciously 
,condoned their offense, with a sly remark 
that the Pedlingtonian huntsmen used in 


But taking all things into consideration, | 


Frank’s fraternal affections inclined most 


toward Janet. She would never cost him a/| 


shilling; that wasclear. Again, she would 


probably marry, and might happen to have | 
no children, and to leave her money to his. | 


At some future time she would probably take 


Joan off his hands, or even Nelly, if that lit- | 
tle luminary should come to grief among the | 
pitiless stars. A hundred things might hap- | 


pen. And in that other respect Janet was no 
comet. I=fshe was alittle too reserved with 
women, at least she held her own among 
men. No jackass could boast of her favor. 


Indeed, Frank had been much puzzled at her | 


poco curante social airs, and at the absolute her day to understand the conditions of a 
indifference with which she met the advances | successful ball far too well to strike out such 
of her admirers, until he began to suspect her | pretty names as those of Janet and Nelly 
covert preference for his saturnine friend.| Browne. And poor Frank is now—for busi- 
At first, too, he only reckoned that a girlish | ness must be attended to—making his office 
freak, and thought, shrewdly enough, that} toilet in his room, when he sees the reflec- 
her wish to be admired or noticed by Mr. tion of Janet’s face, somewhat sad, beside his 


Lane was provoked by his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of her charms. However that 
might be, Janet’s manner was very nice, 
and quite up to Frank’s ideal. Some per- 
sons objected to her silent habit, and set it 
down variously to pride, shyness, or stupid- 
ity. But Frank liked it. He objected to a 
woman who was “all jaw, like a sheep’s 
head,” and declared with emphasis that the 
highest gift the gods could bestow on a girl 
already endowed with beauty was the art of 
saying little gracefully. And then Janet 
made a rule of only dancing once with the 
same man ata ball. In any social difficulty 
she always appealed to Frank, and never 
disputed his sentence. She respected his 
opinion and enjoyed his little jokes, often 
slyly inventing an occasion for him to re- 
peat the latter. At any moment she would 
pop on her tiny thimble and deftly mend his 
gloves. Jouvin hadn’t a girl in his factory 
who could touch her. Every Monday she 
attended to the buttons on his shirts, which 


{own in the mirror. But this Adonis imper- 
|turbably continues the disposition of his 
| neck-tie. If the reflection were (supposing 
| such a thing possible) that of a spectre, his 
|languid utterance would neither fail nor 
| falter. 

“Dropped a shilling and picked up six- 
| pence, Janet?” he calmly inquires. 
| A little fleeting smile passes over the re- 
| flection of Janet’s face, leaving gloom as 
| before. 

“Ee—aw!” cries Frank, playfully draw- 
ing the first note in a shrill falsetto from the 
recesses of his stomach, and bawling out the 
second in a bronchial bass, at the same time 
| beginning to operate on his scanty locks 
| with a pair of ivory-backed hair-brushes. 

“T wish you wouldn’t,”.pleads a voice 
behind him, in a tone half of petulent anger, 
half amusement. 

“Ah, but, my dear,” urges Frank, will- 
fully misunderstanding her—“ ah, but, my 

| dear, if my hair were in the smallest degree 
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disheveled, we should lose the only client we 
have left. And then what would become 
of Sister and Nelly and Berty ?” 

“Don’t be redic’lous,” retorts Janet, with 
difficulty suppressing a laugh. 

“Stoopid ball, was it not?” Frank asks. 

“Odious!” she replies, with energy. “ Odi- 
ous! What did you try to make Mr. Martin 
tipsy for?” 

“T?” exclaims Frank, in a tone of griev- 
ous injury. “It was Fuller. The ruffian! 
And then made me ashamed to be seen with 
him by laughing in that uproarious man- 
ner.” 

“T didn’t see any thing to laugh at,” says 
Janet. 

“Nor did I,” Frank quietly adds, still ply- 
ing the elegant hair-brushes. 

“Then why did you go on like that?” 
Janet inquires. 

By way of answer Frank throws up his 
chin in a most asinine manner, and again 
cries, “ Ee—aw!” so irresistibly that Janet 
fairly laughs against her will, and blushing 
delightfully. She knows that this bray is 
understood to be an imitation of Martin’s 
laugh. And Martin, though only nineteen 
years of age, is an elegant young man, an 
only son, and is devoted to Janet. 

Frank now turns his chair half round, and 
devotes considerable attention to his finger- 
nails, which he trims with an instrument of 
ivory. Looking up at Janet for a moment, 
quite casually, he adds, “No one you care 
about was there, I think ?” 

“Tlike Mr. Martin very much,” says Janet. 
“ And if his voice is breaking, I see nothing 
to laugh at in that.” 

“And Fuller?” Frank inquires. 

“Can’t bear him,” is the decided answer. 

“Very distinguished officer,” urges Frank. 
“Man of good family. Nice little estate of 
his own down in Oxfordshire.” 

“Be quiet —do,” is the strange remon- 
strance. 

“Well,” Frank replies, with resignation— 
“well. De gustibus non. I can only say he 
admires you extravagantly, and is one of the 
few honest, straightforward, gentleman-like 
men in this nasty radical town.” 

“T don’t know any thing about gustibus,” 
says the young lady, with conspicuous verac- 
ity; “but I know I do not like Captain 
Fuller. And I wonder at your taste, Frank.” 

“T suppose you know that our mysterious 
friend Lane has known Fuller all his life, 
and has the very highest regard for him.” 
As Frank says this, still in his drawling, 
careless way, he looks up from a favorite 
finger-nail, and sees Janet blushing crim- 
son. So he returns to the nail, giving her a 
minute’s grace, then resumes, “Don’t you 
wonder why Lane never shows himself at a 
ball ?” 

No answer. 

“T fancied he thought it worldly, or un- 





converted, or some humbug of that kind,” 
Frank continues. 

“Ys that it?” Janet asks, thoughtfully. 

“Ohno. He says the girls get themselves 
up for admiration, and go there expressly to 
be admired, and to have things said to them 
which they don’t believe, and wouldn’t listen 
to elsewhere.” 

“T don’t see any harm in looking nice now 
and then,” Janet urges vaguely on behalf of 
her sex. 

“No,” Frank rejoins. “But going abont 
admiring girls, and talking egregious non- 
sense to them, and hopping about like a pea 
on a hot shovel, is not in his line. It’s all 
very well for me, as it is my duty to take 
care of you and Nelly. And it suits those 
fellows at the dép6t. But Lane has some- 
thing else to think about.” 

“ Does he dance?” the young lady inquires. 

“T expect not,” her brother says. “I 
hinted to him that you don’t waltz badly, 
which you really do not, with a good part- 
ner.” 

“ How redic’lous you are, Frank!” 

“T don’t mean any thing, of course, you 
know,” says Frank, languidly rising and ap- 
parently dropping the subject, now that his 
toilet was completed. But Janet, closing 
with him, and giving him a little affection- 
ate pinch on the tender part of his arm, asks, 
“When you said that nonsense about me, 
what did Mr. Lane say ?” 

“He made a very striking observation.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“One which proved to me what I have 
always thought, that Lane is a man of re- 
fined taste, and with a high appreciation of 
the beautiful and the graceful.” 

“Oh, what was it ?” 

“He stared at me point-blank, and said, 
‘In-deed !” 

At first Janet’s high-pitched curiosity re- 
fuses to sink to this level. But gradually 
the cold, blank indifference of that dreamy 
word reveals itself to her mind. She sees in 
phantasy a vivid representation of the scene: 
Mr. Lane abstractedly gazing into space; 
Frank gracefully posé, introducing the sub- 
ject (as it were) casually, speaking first 
about balls generally, then about dancing 
generally, then about waltzing in particu- 
lar, then of partners, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, then of his own sisters as partners, last- 
ly of her, Janet, as a good partner in the 
waltz. She sees Mr. Lane still gazing into 
space, thinking, or musing, on higher topics, 
but catching Frank’s words and their im- 
port as in a dream, and supposing that court- 
esy demanded an answer, dreamily respond- 
ing, “ In-deed!” then continuing to muse on 
those higher topics, far away and above, out 
of Janet’s reach, beyond her ken. “In-deed!” 

She throws away Frank’s arm, which a 
moment before she was tenderly clinging to. 
“You provoking creature!” she cries. 
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Frank feels for his pretty protégée, but is 
resolved to warn her of impending danger. 
“Now that we are talking about Lane,” he 
continues, as if the merest accident had 
brought that gentleman’s name on the tapis, 
“J will tell you something else about him. 
He is not quite such a poor devil as people 
think. He will be well off some day. And, 
what is more to the purpose, he is well con- 
nected—a Devonshire Lane, I believe (Earl 
of Sandilands, you know, is the head of the 
family). And our friend is much too proud 
to jump down your throat. Depend upon 
it, he will never marry a girl with money 
till he comes into his own, which may be a 
hundred years hence.” 

“Would he marry one without?” Janot 
asks, pensively. 

“Doubtful,” is the laconic answer. But 
the important ceremony of dressing for the 
office being now concluded to the lawyer’s 
satisfaction, he lounges elegantly away, 
leaving Janet disconsolate, pouting, leaning 
back against his chest of drawers with a 
finger to her lip. 

Turning at the head of the stairs, he just 
looks into his own room again, saying, lan- 
guidly, “Oh! ah! By-the-way, shall you 
look particularly nice to-night, Janet ?” 

Starting into sudden emphasis, she replies, 
“No; I shall not.” 

A subtle smile flickers about Frank’s coun- 
tenance. 

“T would, if I were you,” he drawls. “The 
Old Bird” (by which term he designated their 
guest, Miss Lyte) likes to see every one spry 
and spruce. And, now I think of it, Lane is 
coming in for an hour this evening, if he’s 
not stifled in the Ragged School first, or gar- 
roted on his way down here.” 

Was that “ music from the spheres?” Jan- 
et’s face is illuminated with joy. 

“What did you say about being stifled ?” 
she asks, running up to Frank, and again 
embracing the fraternal biceps. 

“Qh, don’t you know ?” Frank explains. 
“Every Tuesday and Friday evening he 
slaves in a stinking school which some 
erack-brained radicals have established up 
by the barracks for all the scum of the town. 
I went there with him one evening to smell it. 
You couldn’t see for the reek and steam of 
the damp ragamuffins. But I was obliged to 
send that suit of clothes to Westphalia to be 
fumigated. We occasionally favor some of 
Lane’s aromatic pupils with an interview at 
Petty Sessions, you know. I thought Lane 
might have put them off for once. But, as I 
said before, there is no accounting for tastes. 





coveted scraps of information, and mean- 
while revealing her secret heart to his vigi- 
lant eye. 

Frank may go now. He has at length 
parted with his treasure, and left Janet pass- 
ing rich in anticipation. Will she “look 
particularly nice to-night,” as her brother 
advised? If we peruse the next chapter, 
we shall see. 

Going straight to her maiden bower, Jan- 
et helps, or hinders, in “making the bed.” 
Then she bustles the langhing house-maids 
out, locks the door, litters the chamber with 
drapery, gets her mind into a similar state 
of confusion, and sitting down in the midst 
of it, muses. She was wont to call such a 
mental process “thinking;” now she has 
adopted Mr. Lane’s more accurate term, and 
ealls it “‘ musing.” 

First, of the Ragged School, as Frank calls 
it, though she has previously been given to 
understand that the “crack-brained radi- 
cals” in question call it a “night-school,” 
and estimate that the work of the J. P.’s, 
and consequently of their clerk, Walter 
Browne, Esq., is diminished at Petty Ses- 
sions in a corresponding ratio to the in- 
crease of their demented labors. “ How de- 
lightful,” is Janet’s reflection, “to go and 
teach poor dirty creatures for nothing!” 
Why is she not a man, that she too may do 
such noble things? Papa and Frank may 
sneer if they like. Will not those drops of 
knowledge fill the “cup of cold water” which 
Mr. Lane is giving to more than “one of these 
little ones,” these poor sinners, in the name 
of One who himself was poor and unlearned ? 
Janet’s loving instinct is better than her fa- 
ther’s and her brother’s “fine old English” 
conservatism, wiser than their self-satisfied 
“worldly wisdom.” But is there nothing 
which Janet can do? How trumpery her 
life must seem to Mr. Lane, with nothing to 
do but to “look nice” and be smiling and 
good-tempered, and not always succeeding 
even in that! The five intellectual Misses 
Delavine, daughters of the Clerk of the 
Peace, teach in the Sunday-school, and two 
of them visit a district. “ But papa says it 
is only to gossip and play with the curates. 
Rose and Clara Ormsby help to decorate 
their church. But Frank used to sneer at 
all that sort of thing before he began to like 
Clara. He used to say it was unbecoming 
for girls to do curates’ and sextons’ work, 
and ask if they would take to grave-digging 
next. I should like to help to decorate eur 
church for Christmas. But Mr. Key has 
formed his committee now, and they would 





De gustibus non.” 
The sagacious reader will have divined 


the lurking motive which brought Janet to 


her brother’s room for a private interview, 
and will doubtless have naticed how warily 
that cold-blooded counselor had suffered her 
to approach the central topic, picking up her 


lonly laugh at me. Besides which, papa 
| wouldn’t let me go.” 

Then, in despair, Janet’s mind gives up 
| the desire for work, as if such a luxury were 
| wholly out of reach in this world of com- 
,pulsory idleness. Next she recalls what 
Frank said about Mr. Lane not marrying a 
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girl with money, about his not dancing, 
about his indifference to her dancing well, 
his objection to going where girls go in 
search of admiration, to paying vapid com- 
pliments. And for each of these peculiari- 
ties peculiar Janet Browne respects Mr. Lane 
more than other men, but above all for his 








devotion to “the damp ragamuffins” of “ the 
Ragged School.” 


At length she winds up her contemplation 


with a glance of coming triumph in her eye 
and a fixed resolve upon her lip. 

“He shall admire me, though,” she says to 
herself. 
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IIl.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—IV. 
UT as the eighteenth century is a revo- 
lutionary age, it necessarily has all the 
passion and all the injustice of revolutions. 
And its criticism—revolutionary and not his- 
torical, because the eighteenth century ig- 
nores every thing outside of its aspiration 
to emancipate intelligence, and with it man- 
kind—its criticism is aimed principally at re- 
ligions. In the opinion of a large majority 
of its thinkers they are all impostures, and 
more than all that one founded by Christ, 
the nearest and most immediate oppressor 
of reason. It is an age which neglects log- 
ic, the dialectic of the development of the 
idea and its sequence. It therefore detests 
revelation. It can not understand that the 
conscience should ever have declared its in- 
dependence of itself. And in fact it was 
necessary to this end to break the harmony 
between man and nature, which was so beau- 
tifully manifested in the ancient Greeks and 
their marvelous statues; to combat not 
merely sensualism, but matter also, and the 
vivid universe ; to create by pain, penitence, 
and maceration, in a terrible struggle with 
the senses, a human soul within itself, iso- 
lated, separated from the world as a being 
entire, independent, infinite. The philoso- 
phers of the past century saw nothing in 
Christianity but the present oppression, and 
declared against it with a genuine revolu- 
tionary fury which the nineteenth century, 
essentially human, serene, impartial, the 
century which has really created history, 
and which has done justice to all the mani- 
festations of the human spirit, can not com- 
prehend. But these exclusive passions of 
each age have been valuable to the educa- 
tion of the human race and the progressive 
development of its luminous ideal; because 
if these exaggerations have for a time been 
tyrannical, they have at the same time been 
destructive of error, and society has con- 
cluded by returning to its calm impartiality, 
and distributing in due proportion through 
all its organism the current of ideas, and en- 
tering into its indispensable equilibrium. 
The eighteenth century was full of exalted 
ideas and noisy contradictions in the ques- 
tion of religion. Wolff, with great fidelity 








to his philosophic ministry, opposed the su- 
pernatural, and maintained that every thing 
which is supposed to have come to us by the 
way of miracle could have arrived as well 
by means of natural reason. Philosophy 
thus prepared the way for a religious trans- 
formation, just as the religious transforma- 
tion prepared the political. The writers 
who bore the new rationalist idea into all 
the spheres of practical life, into all the fu- 
ries of controversy and all the passions of 
the schools, were writers of scanty reading, 
poor in science, passionate in their judg- 
ments, of a style deplorable in its medioc- 
rity, and in moments of excitement more de- 
plorable still for its violence and vulgarity. 
Edelman began as apologist for religion, and 
ended as skeptic. His doubts were singular 
in a Protestant so pious and a rationalist so 
recent. He questioned if dumb animals 
were not happier than men or angels, not 
having in their minds these religious prob- 
lems filled with ideas, but swelled also with 
griefs and troubles. He asked how man, 
regenerated through Christ, could continue 
sinning, and, if he continued to sin, how he 
could have been regenerated. He asked if 
baptism was efficacious when it did not ex- 
tinguish sin. He next attacked all dogmas, 
all beliefs, and declared that the whole of 
the Old Testament was written in the time 
of Esdras, and the New Testament in the 
time of Constantine, the first having been 
prepared in obedience to the prejudices of 
race, and the second in obedience to the ne- 
cessities of politics. 

Nicolai was an associate of Edelman in the 
criticism of historical religion. Dr. Strauss 
complains, in one of his most profound works 
on religious problems, of the contempt in 
which the German conservatives hold the 
eighteenth century, calling it the age of Nico- 
lai, the worst of writers. Nevertheless this 
worst of writers was known by all the great 
geniuses of his time in a different way from 
Tacitus, who boasted that he did not know 
the emperors either through benefits or in- 
juries (nec beneficio nec injuria cogniti). Nico- 
lai was either the enthusiastic friend or the 
bitter enemy of all his literary or scientific 
contemporaries. His reckless criticism, his 





tone of buffoonery, his superficial acquire- 
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ments, his brusque sallies, his brutal insults, | history of his race there is no character more 
gained him a detestable reputation and in-| attractive, because there is none more hu- 
extinguishable enmities. He revenged him-| man. His ideais not that narrow one of Herr- 
self noisily, classifying all writers in three | mann, nor is his passion the national passion 
categories—orthodox roundheads, zsthetic | of Luther: it is the idea and the passion of 
impostors, philosophic numskulls. He aft- | humanity. Those who survey history, with 
erward published a novel against the morals its rudenesses and obliquities, as if they 
of Protestant priests; and in his travels in| were viewing the serene and tranquil re- 
Switzerland rudely and coarsely attacked the | gion of philosophy, are in the habit of re- 
most illustrious professors, preachers, and | proaching him with the fact that he wrote 
poets of his time, accusing them of belong- | an ardent book against Machiavel, and made 
ing to an immense Jesuitical society de- | use of Machiavelian practices ; that he sang 
voted to the subversion of character and | the advantages of peace like a Virgil, and 
the vitiation of ideas. Naturally all these | scattered war like a Cesar; that he execra- 
men of genius, insulted and abused by a man | ted conquest like the Abbé St. Pierre, and 
of such vulgar mind and commonplace style, | was a conqueror like Cyrus and Alexander. 
avenged themselves in phrases which, by | But those who examine men and their acts, 
their energy and cleverness, were long re- | having in view the difficulties which they 
membered. His reputation, therefore, is un- | encounter, the obstacles they overcome, the 
merited. It is true he dealt in exaggera-|evils which they abolish, and the progress 
tion; but he fought with the same ardor as | they accomplish, will never sufficiently ad- 
the Encyclopedists, although without their | mire the crowned philosopher, who, alone in 
genius or their grace, a Protestant clergy in | the world, persecuted by all sovereigns, wor- 
reality as ignorant and intolerant as the | ried by Russians, Tartars, Croats, Hungari- 
Catholic priesthood. His work greatly re-| ans, and French, abandoned by his friends 
sembles that of the philosophers of the past | and allies, with his motley little army strong 
century, who, avoiding theologic ideas, and | only in its rigorous discipline, and without 
placing above them common-sense, thought | other motive power than the great soul of 
to accomplish a philosophic revolution, and its general, impelled in turn by another 
in reality brought about a democratic one. | greater idea, creates in the centre of Ger- 
Bahrdt closes the cycle of these writers | many the power destined to be, in respect to 
midway between religion and philosophy. | the liberty of thought, what the house of 
Born in Protestantism, and destined to un- | Orange and England were in respect to po- 
dermine the Protestant Church; nervous, | litical liberty. Nou doubt the instrument 
impressionable, changeable, fickle; more at- | which he used was a bad one, the absolute 
tentive to his passions than to his studies; a|monarchy; the stains which disfigure his 
preacher from his seventeenth year, and, like | reign are serious ones, like the dismember- 
all precocious youths, without true develop- | ment of Poland; his conscience rarely rises 
ment or maturity; a theologian by profes-|to the ideal of justice; his lips utter epi- 
sion, philosopher by inclination, and, in ad- | grams which bring on wars; his skepticism 
dition, cook, barber, and tavern-keeper; al- | degenerates into thoughtless sarcasm; but 
ways miserably poor, always in pursuit of | with all these defects, with others still 
money } the lover of one woman, the unhap- | greater, it may be, there is no personality 
py husband of another, the cudgeled suitor | of his time in which shines forth with such 
of stili another; servant and lord at once; | strength and brilliancy the immortal spirit 
now surrounded by respect, and the next|of his age, that essentially humanitarian 
hour abandoned to general scorn and insult | century. If he had no other glory, the king 
—his life, he said, appeared like one of those | who received a dominion of barely two thou- 
picturesque novels, his character like one} sand square leagues and three millions of 
of those odd types, which our writers copied | inhabitants destroyed to ifs foundations the 
from nature, and which the facile pen and | formidable Holy Empire, the representative 
the brilliant imitative talent of Le Sage made | of tradition, the Goliath of absolutism, the 
known to all Europe. Born and brought up | jailer of nations, the enemy of William Tell, 
in Protestantism, a preacher who might al-| the executioner of John Huss, the assassin 
most be called pietist, he went from one ec- | of Padilla, the poisoner of the Latin races, 
centricity to another so far as to construct a | which, if it had triumphed, would have con- 
novel upon the life of Christ, and to say | sumed the very marrow of our bones, reduced 
that, as Confucius and Moses were extraor- | our consciences to ashes, and made of all Eu- 
dinary men who preceded Christ, Christ was | rope what, with its fatal authority and its 
merely another extraordinary man who had | terrible policy, it made of our haughty Spain, 
learned his lesson in a secret society whose | a desolate desert. 
followers were ancient Masons, and who was| The conquest of Silesia, which has been so 
destined by Providence to serve in turn as | harshly criticised, was a conquest of liberty 
the predecessor of Bahrdt. of conscience, for the inhabitants, being in 
In reality the man who founded liberty of | large majority Catholies, all received the 
thought in Germany is Frederick II. In the! consecration of their rights from the hands 
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of a king educated in Protestantism and 
nurtured in philosophy. After the battle 
of Striegau, in 1749, two thousand peasants 
wished to cut the throats of all the Catholics 
of the border. The king was indignant. 
The humane spirit of tolerance beat in his 
heart; the spirit of the age took possession 
of his mind; the Eternal Divine Word rose 
to his lips, and invoking the theme of “ Love 
your enemies,” he pronounced a discourse, a 
worthy echo of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which caused the crazy fanatics to drop their 
murderous weapons. With a great memory, 
as befits a statesman; with scanty fancy, like 
his age; with ideas rather clear than pro- 
found, a fine and delicate irony, more brain 
than heart; a character sometimes served 
and sometimes commanded by a great intel- 
ligence ; haughty with the powerful, simple 
with the humble; passionately devoted to 
genius and science; unconditional admirer 
of merit ; commonplace in his verses, incor- 
rect in his prose, vulgar in his philosophy, 
but worthy of comparison with Cesar when 
narrating his own exploits, not only in the 
sobriety of the narrative, but in its simple 
and natural modesty; gay, like the antique 


heroes; the most moral of administrators; | 


eminent as a lawyer; zealous that justice 
should reach the lowest social classes ; toler- 
ant of the opinion of his people, whom he al- 
lowed to say what they pleased, reserving 
for himself the right to do as he pleased; 
firm in adversity, serene in danger, thought- 
ful in his plans, tenacious in his purposes— 
above all his qualities shines out that effu- 
sion with which he opened the frontiers of 
his kingdom, the gates of his palace, the 
arms of his friendship, to all those who 
thought, believed, or worked for any idea; 
to the philosophers of the Encyclopedia, per 
secuted by prejudice, and burned in effigy 
by hangmen ; to the Moravian Brothers, with 
their Utopias ; to the Freemasons, excommu- 
nicated by the popes; to the Jesuits, cursed 
by the kings; to all those who suffered for 
any faith. His brow rises above all others 
and shines, reflecting the light of the future, 
the thought of ages to come, because his soul 
embraced with ardent enthusiasm universal 
tolerance. 
Ve 

The two men who really personify in Ger- 
many the climax of the religious revolution 
in the eighteenth century are Cimarus and 
Lessing. The first rose above pious tradi- 
tions and universal revelation to seek, not 
in the skies which were deaf to his prayers, 
but in the depths of conscience, the law of 
the spirit, the natural religion derived from 
our inmost being, and in harmony with the 











of conscience through a logical movement 
superior to the individual will, through a 
dialectic force self-imposed, it will seek also 
outside of political traditions the natural 
law of society. To-day the fundamental 
principle of Cimarus has become an ordina- 
ry principle of common-sense. Every man 
of ordinary instruction knows that religion 
should be sought not so much in revelations 
as in nature and conscience, just as every 
man of ordinary intelligence seeks in turn 
the basis of society not in traditions, but in 
fundamental human rights. But in ages 
different from ours, in times of obscurity, it 
costs a superhuman effort to rise to a new 
ideal, and grievous martyrdom to communi- 
cate to the blind and obstinate the splendor 
of that light. 

But Cimarus did not restrict himself to 
the expression of new ideas; he attacked as 
well the old traditions. In his exaltation 
he showed little respect to ancient beliefs, 
and attracted implacable enmities. He un- 
derstood as soon as he had begun to raise 
the veil from his thought that a great tu- 
mult was imminent. Therefore, after hay- 
ing written whole reams to interpret the 
Bible and the Gospel, he guarded with rest- 
less jealousy the product of his ideas, as a 
robber guards his spoils. The rigid educa- 
tion of the Lutheran schools, their narrow 
historic spirit, their fanatical dogmatism on 
the subjects of sin and pardon, their invinci- 
ble repugnance to all the inspirations of hu- 
man reason, had made of the philosopher 
who breathed all the vital air of his century 
a most ardent, intense, and at times reckless 
enemy of the ancient religious faith. Thus 
in his fragments he maintains that baptism 
imposed by force upon children was a usur- 
pation of human rights and of Divine au- 
thority and of the ministry of reason; that 
the Trinity and its dogmas the more they 
are investigated appear not superior but 
contrary to human reason; that eternal pun- 
ishments inflicted upon finite, weak, and ig- 
norant beings are devoid of moral sense, 
mercy, and justice; that Christ and John 
the Baptist were two mere Jews, devoted to 
the Jewish ideal, worshipers of a material 
and tangible kingdom of their race, rebell- 
ious to the Roman yoke, conspirators against 
the authority of the Cwsars, enemies of a 
priestly aristocracy more politic and wiser 
than they, and whose privileges, preserved 
through the tolerance of the pretors, our 
Saviour attacked on the day of His triumph- 
al entry into Jerusalem, thus bringing Him- 
self under the law and rendering Himself 
legally liable to death by crucifixion. All 
that Christianity has of more ample, more 
spiritual, more human, the kingdom of God 


principles and the rights of reason. And it | as opposed to that narrow kingdom of the 
is well to note this historic phenomenon; | worldly Jews, its exaltation over the fragile 


for from the moment when reason seeks out- 
side of religious traditions the natural law 


crowns and the low ambitions of the world, 
was due principally to after-times, to the ac- 
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quisition of more philosophic ideas, and the 
natural progress of conscience. 

As it is seen, the criticism of Cimarus was 
in the sense of irreconcilable opposition to 
Christianity, that is to say, the sentiment of 
his age. The dialectic development of ideas 
in history is like this. The generation which 
has to realize a certain term in the series of 
human progress is unjust, passionate, and 
eyen cruel toward preceding generations. 
When we gaze with rapture upon the per- | 
fect beauty of the Venus of Milo, and bless | 
the benefactors who have saved from the 
wrath of men and the deluge of ages this 
rare prodigy of loveliness, the incarnation | 
of the human ideal in marble, we can scarce- | 
ly comprehend that the early Christians saw 
clearly in that grace, that serenity, that har- 
mony in the incomparable beauty of the 
goddess, the deformed face of the devil and 
his angels. But perhaps there was need of 
this horror of nature, of the taste and of the 
art of the ancients, to create, with a formi- 
dable reaction of the human conscience, the 
saving Christian spiritualism. And as the | 
business of the eighteenth century was to 
create the free man in the plenitude of his 
right, every bond which attached the spirit 
to the past, if it was not unfastened, was 
broken— was cut with fury and violence. 
How many beliefs, sweet and consolatory 








fell like dry leaves! how many sources of 
consolation were dried up, after having sat- 


isfied for ages the devouring thirst of the | 
infinite! how many cheering images, shining 
like stars in the night of the soul, were blot- | 
ted out, and vanished from the horizon of | 
our hopes! how many orphaned spirits lay 
naked, hungry, and cold at the feet of the | 
altars, without God, in the midst of a soci- 
ety without faith! But the human spirit 
burst its fetters, overleaped its barriers, and 
plunged boldly among the tempests into the | 
conquest, which was often a bloody one, of | 
its imprescriptible rights. 
The publisher of Cimarus’s criticisms upon 
Christianity was to attain an immortal name 
in science, in the arts, in literature, in criti- 
cism and religious philosophy, as precursor | 
of the great geniuses of Germany. His name | 
was Lessing. We may call him the critic 
par excellence, as we may call his age the | 
critical age of history. The thought which | 
Frederick II. realized in politics Lessing sus- | 
tained with enormous force in letters—uni- | 
versal tolerance; the human spirit rising | 
purely above the discords of men; the eter- 
nal revelation of God by means of the vari- 
ous religions; the right of every conscience, 
of every being, to communicate freely and 
intimately with its religious ideal, which, in 
whatever form, always embodies the inf 
nite. These ideas gained him bitter oppo- | 
nents, proceeding principally from the bo- | 
som of the Protestant orthodoxy. And his | 
opponents, like all those who assume to pos- | 


eron of Boccaccio. 


sess absolute truth with their religious faith, 
far from consenting merely to refute the ideas 
contrary to their own, insult, defame, and 
persecute those who maintain such ideas, 
seeing a crime where perhaps there may be 
an error, in the case of beliefs, almost al- 
ways independent of the human will, and 


|imposed upon the understanding by forces 
| superior to our own. 


To spread his ideas 
among the masses, to enlighten consciences 
and persuade minds, Lessing chose the sphere 
intermediate between the real and the ideal, 
the sphere of Art; and in art that manifes- 
tation which is most nearly related to life, 
which partakes most of its emotions and its 
incidents, the Theatre. Drawing his inspi- 
ration, like the great English dramatist, from 
the luminous narratives of Italian litera- 
ture, from which dramatic subjects have 
been drawn, like the fine marbles from the 
rich quarries of Italy, Lessing took the foun- 
dation of his drama, a genuine defense of tol- 
eration, from the famous tales of the Decam- 
It is the time of the 
Crusaders. Jews, Christians, and Mussul- 
mans meet about Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
where all have imbibed the idea of the uni- 
ty of God, and whence all have departed from 


| rivalries of race more than from motives of 


dogma and belief. And nevertheless that 


, | close communication between races, though 
|it be made by means of so destructive and 


inhuman an element as war, teaches a truth 
which it is hard to hide from natural reason 
—that all those enemies, rivals, warriors, whe 
| hate, persecute, and kill each other, have the 
same affections and needs; live in common 
| griefs and hopes; are all weak or strong in 
‘the same conditions; all hungering for the 


|ideal, and needing the light and air of na- 
| ture; subject to death; forced to join in 


mother earth those mortal frames which in 
life have kept apart their hostile creeds and 
religions ; to wake perhaps in another life, 


j}and to discover there that one God illumi- 


nates and vivifies and nourishes with his 
uncreated light not only all worlds and 
suns, but all souls and consciences. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem is the type of 
the intolerant ecclesiastic materialist—ava- 
ricious, sensual; loaded with jewels and dia- 
| monds, "dressed in costly brocades; more care- 
| ful that the faithful should fe ar, venerate, 
and maintain himself than his God. Saladin 
is the Sultan, who has risen above the intol- 
erance of his religion to a more intimate and 


| profound worship of humanity and its rights. 
| The young Templar, born in the feudal cas- 
| tles of Germany, a child of royal blood, who 
| has sought beneath the palm-trees of Jeru- 


salem the sepulchre of his God, represents 
the middle term between the intolerance of 
the Patriarch and the humane and generous 
spirit of Saladin. He is, without knowing 
it, the son of an Arab prince, the brother of 
the Sultan, and of a German gentlewoman 
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belonging toa noble family. The hero of the | which leads to the truth—choose !” he would 
drama is the wise and prudent Jew named | choose the road, although at the risk of 
Nathan. Religious hatreds, intolerant fa- | moistening it with his sweat and his blood. 
naticism, have led the Christians to burn | Yes, sanctifying virtue of struggle, of labor 
his home, and with it his children. He is at | of pain, thou appearest to destroy, and thou 
first filled with implacable horror of Chris- | createst! thou appearest to abase, and thou 
tianity ; but he afterward sees that these | exaltest! thou appearest to be the sign of 
passions should give way to pure and intel-| our inferiority, and thou art the splendid 
ligent tolerance, and receives in his home as | proof of our greatness and glory! 
his own child a daughter of his persecutors,| Lessing accepted the struggle for the truth 
the fair and pious Rachel, educated by her | to strengthen his spirit, as the ancient ath- 
protector in sentiments more humane than | lete entered the gymnasium to strengthen 
those of selfish sectarianism. Saladin being | his body. And in these exercises of thought 
in want of money, intends to extort it from | he found the truth that all religions are dif- 
this Jew by proposing to him a delicate | ferent grades, scattered fragments, varied 
question—which of the three monotheistic | shades, of one religion, which has progress- 
religions he prefers. The Jew tells this | ively educated the human race. The relig- 
story: A certain lord possessed a beautiful | ious ideal is not found contained in a single 
ring, to which were attached all the advan- book, but in all the books which have sus- 
tages of life and fortune, and he ordained | tained and consoled humanity on its rough 
that the one of his sons who should receive | and sorrowful road toward the realization 
the ring should be his sole heir, with the | of its ideal. As the labor of the East was 
right to transmit it to his successors. It | not lost, nor the labor of Greece and its phi- 
was traditional in the family that the best | losophers, nor of Rome and its lawyers, so 
among the sons of these heirs should inherit | also the work of the different churches will 
the ring; but in the course of time it hap- | serve to clear and enlighten the human con- 
pened to one of these lords that his three | science. From the peaks of the Himalayas, 
sons were equally good and worthy, and he | to which the fathers of the earliest gods 
ordered to be made two rings identical with | raised their supplicating arms; from the 
the ring of marvelous prestige, and gave | summit of Sinai, from which the Jehovah 
them to his sons. The father having died, of Moses still speaks in lightning and thun- 
each one of them believed he had the true | der; from the sombre hill of Calvary, where 
ring, and demanded the inheritance. A suit | flows the blood of the Son of Man; from 
was begun, and when all the three rings were | Hybla, which saw the cradle of the Greek 
brought to the tribunal they were so iden- gods and heard the dialogues of the divine 
tical that no distinction could be made; and | Plato; from the Coliseum, over whose arch- 
the judge decided that he whose life should es shone the protecting genius of Rome, and 
be most blameless should be held the possess- | in whose centre to-day the cross spreads out 
or of the true ring. Saladin, who believed | its arms, appearing to be nourished by the 
that he had left the Jew no escape, because | ashes of martyrs, as a tree by the sap of the 
if he declared in favor of Judaism or Chris- soil; from the domes of St. Peter of Rome 
tianity he would have to give up all his | and of St. Paul of London; from the towers 
treasures as a blasphemer, and if he declared | of the church of Worms which heard the 
in favor of Mohammedanism he would have | protest of the monk Luther, and the tow- 
to give them up as a convert, was astounded | ers of the Cathedral of Cologne, which still 
with this dexterity and prudence. Such | shelters the Catholic reaction—there comes 
considerations persuaded him more and more | no final discovery of the ultimate limits or 
toward tolerance; and it is afterward seen signs of revelation. We can not see in the 
that the Jew’s daughter Rachel and the | past the beginnings of religious tradition, 
Templar were niece and nephew of the Sul-| nor in the future the limits of religious 
tan, children of hés brother, who, captivated | hopes. For as the book of the Vedas has 
by the beauty of a noble Christian woman, | been the book of nature, the book of the 
had listened to the voice of his affections Persians the book of light, the book of the 
more than to that of his creed: showing how | Old Testament that of God the Father, the 
nature brings together beings divided by the | New Testament of God the Son, and the Ref- 
discords of men and their religions. ormation that of the Holy Spirit; as the 
Lessing was not contented with defending | human understanding can never count the 
toleration in the theatre; he raised it to a| stars nor measure the infinite, so it can nev- 
creed in his theory of the education of the | er know how many religious books full of 
human race. In the opinion of the great | disclosure and light may come hereafter in 
thinker, the glory of humanity does not lie | progressive ascension to continue the work 
in the quiet possession of truth, but in the | which the others have begun, to embellish 
contests and struggles which the truth has | and sanctify the human spirit, for which are 
cost. He says that if God should call him | reserved in the depths of the heavens eter- 
and say, “In this hand I hold the truth, and | nal and incessant revelations. 
in this other the rough and painful road! The fundamental idea of Lessing is that 
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all religions have powerfully contributed, | capricious fortune, and the flocking crowds 


although in different degrees, to the totality | 


of human education. The spirit of progress 
entered, therefore, even in those secluded and | 


sacred spots which appeared to be excepted | family. 


from the movement and the renovation of 


The saints saw the | 


all beings and ideas. 
fluttcring of the leaves of their inert books 
of stone before the breath of the wind of 
their age; they saw the germs of new ideas 
taking life in progressive transformations in 
the very warmth of their sanctuaries. These 
agitations of conscience gave birth to high 
conceptions of human dignity ; and when- 
ever knowledge gives prominence to human 
dignity there follows of necessity an out- 
burst of the conscience, freighted with ideas, 
and with this outburst comes perforce anoth- 
er victory of liberty. 
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R. BRENTON entered the bali-room at | 
N ten ,o’clock, with his wife on his arm, 
and followed by his four daughters, who re- | 
sembled a flock of doves. 

It was their first ball. The daughters | 
were in a flutter of anticipation ;. Mr. Bren- | 
ton found his cravat stiff; and Mrs. Brenton 
gave her rich gown a stealthy adjustment | 
as she prepared to confront one thousand 
pairs of eyes. All this agony came of being | 
sent to Congress by appreciative fellow- 
townsmen. The entertainment was given | 
in honor of an Oriental prince, who sat in a} 
stage-box. He carried a fan in one slender | 
brown hand, with the pointed nails ; and he 
wore an embroidered petticoat. 

“He looks just like the figures on grand- | 
mother’s best china tea-pot,” whispered Fan- 
ny Brenton. 

“Or an Eastern idol,” added Kitty, sau- | 
cily. 

May Brenton scarcely heard these com- | 
ments; she seemed to have entered an en-| 
chanted realm. Music floated down from | 
some concealed height; the atmosphere was | 
sweet with the breath of flowers ; light glit-| 
tered from gilded chandeliers; the eye was | 
dazzled by a moving sea of color. 

Ah, lovely, delicate May Brenton! soft 
violet eyes looking out shyly yet eagerly 
on this new life, yourself a gracious vision 
in cloudy white, with ivory shoulders and 
slender throat upholding a small head crown- 
ed with golden hair! Better to perish like 
one of those tropical insects which serve as 
the living gem of a night than never to have 
sipped the cup of revelry at all. 

Every one was at the ball—foreigners of 
many classes, and free- born citizens innu- 
merable; all with nuts to crack beneath the 
great central hammer. The city was a 





| dear,” 


| kled ; 





hoped to find their individual names in- 
scribed thereon. Along the stream of pil- 
grims ambition had hurried the Brenton 
It can not be said that they ex- 
pected to find the fathers of their country 
draped in classical mantles while making 
laws; but still less were they prepared to 
discover them in easy lounging attitudes, 
bandying words and probing each other's 
weaknesses unmercifully. 

Adelaide Brenton, a young woman whose 
audacity filled her relatives with pride at 
this critical juncture, coolly scanned the 
multitude with her fine black eyes, and re- 
ceived back the coin of masculine admira- 
tion. Mademoiselle, in shimmering raiment 
like the sunset, veiled in black lace, made 
an appearance not to be despised. 

“T intend to set my cap for the minister 
from Patagonia,” she remarked. ‘“ And, pa, 
mind that you get us presented to the French 
ininister’s wife : a vicomte has just joined the 
embassy.” 

“T don’t see how it is to be managed, my 
pleaded Mr. Brenton, with a furrowed 
brow. 

Then little Mrs. Bird, who knew every 
body, and liked to consider her tiny self a 
female diplomatist, introduced a grave gen- 
tleman to May, who led her away for the 
Lancers. May was pleased with her part- 
ner, and with every one. Was it not her 
first ball? Mr. Cobb was a gentleman from 
New Jersey, proverbially supposed to carry 
specimen cranberries and oyster-shells in his 
pocket; but he made no allusion to these 
articles while dancing with May. 

The next lady in the set rustled and spar- 
her diamonds would have graced a 
princess. She said, 

“ There’s going to be a right smart of peo- 
ple at suppez, I reckon.” 

Why was it that May became abstracted, 


| confused, replying to her partner’s remarks 


at random? Because her glance had met 
that of her vis-d-vis, a thrill has passed from 
one to the other, communicated by the con- 
tact of finger-tips ; and although May curved 
her neck like a swan in assumed uncon- 
| sciousness, she was aware, with a delicious 
sense of undefinable happiness, that his eyes 
continually reverted to her face. This vis- 
a-vis was Captain Charles Frederick Cheve- 
nix, attaché. He was a man in the prime 
of a grand type of beauty, superb physical 
development united with youthful grace, and 
regular features redeemed from effeminacy 
by a massive chin. He wore a diplomatic 
uniform, and evinced military training in 
every movement. 

“A new girl from Yankeedom,” said Miss 
Longford, in reply to a question of the cap- 
tain’s. ‘Do you think her pretty ?” 

But Captain Chevenix was far too wily a 


Christmas-tree hung with golden favors by | bird to be caught in any such feminine net. 
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“Rather pretty,’ he returned, indiffer- 
ently. 

“ Her father represents the manufacturing 
interest; he makes pins, I believe,” contin- 
ued his partner, toying with her bracelet. 

Miss Longford was passée, with haggard 
lines of fatigue beneath her eyes, a high Ro- 
man nose, a slim, elegant form, Perhaps she 
had the greatest prestige of celebrity of any 
woman at the ball. “ How does she achieve 
it ?” cried her indignant sisters, powerless to 
compete with her, however young and pret- 
ty. She was not especially accomplished, 
and yet she had never been a wall-flower 
during ten years of society life. The solu- 
tion was simple: she had been well placed 
on the stage at the outset, had a small for- 
tune, and belonged to an old family. It was 
not by means of nature’s scale of real worth 
that she was appraised, but the fictitious 
value set on human jewels by the world. 
Her toilets were exquisite and original, her 
coiffure imitated the severe simplicity of a 
Grecian knot at the crown of the head. 
May Brenton was conscious of entire col- 
lapse to the balloon of satisfied vanity when 
she noted Miss Longford’s creamy robe, 
which clung to the supple form like a glove, 
and terminated in a long, sinuous train. 
The belle understood very well how to car- 
ry herself with a calm hauteur. She need 
not dread old maidenhood, since she could 
marry. Was there not a vulnerable spot in 
the polished cuirass when she contemplated 
a peachy new face like May’s? Captain 
Chevenix mentally inquired wherein lay the 

difference, in a republic, between making 
pins and raising tobacco. Indeed, the pin 
interest, as a disadvantage, made such a 
slight impression on his mind that he forth- 
with obtained an introduction. Captain 
Chevenix was fond of searching out novel- 
ties. May Brenton would be elected a beau- 
ty, and he enjoy the vantage-ground, in first 
recognizing her claim, from which to keep 
other men at a distance. 

The next moment she was whirling away 
in his arms, he clasping her firmly and light- 
ly, the crown of golden hair brushing his 
cheek, the very buoyancy of motion seeming 
a dreamy response to the enchanting Strauss 
music. Miss Longford experienced one of 
those stabs beneath the polished cuirass as 
they passed, although the bland general who 
fanned her was not aware of the pang. That 
waltz was anera. When it ended the young 
people found themselves in a gallery, sereen- 
ed by flowering plants, a delightful retreat 
from which to observe the moving throng 
below. It is possible that Captain Cheve- 
nix’s varied experience has brought him in 
contact with more brilliant conversationists 
than our May, but she is fresh, and he adapts 
himself with ready tact to her mood. Then 
there is that glamour of beauty and appealing 
grace about the girl. His fine gray eyes, in- 





dolent and tender in expression, watch tho 
changing celor in the soft cheek, note tho 
delicate curves of the sensitive lips. 

Here Dame Nature has played the aristo- 
crat a trick. May has the small fine ear, 
the taper fingers, and arched feet, denotine 
high blood, so often found among American 
women of humble origin. Her grandfather 
began life a tin peddler, and how do you ac- 
count for it, Charles Frederick Chevenix, lin- 
eal descendant of the Earl of R ? So 
the night wears on; the Eastern prince sits 
in the stage-box, blinking impassively ; Miss 
Longford sweeps away on the devoted gen- 
eral’s arm; Mr. Brenton has made it up with 
the Representative who rudely interrupted 
his speech of the morning in the House, and 
they are amicably discussing Pacific Rail- 
road stock; Adelaide is flirting with Mr. 
Cobb; and Fanny giggles in a corner with 
a midshipman. Captain Chevenix, after 
leading May to her carriage, presses a small 
white glove to his lips. 

An unbidden guest has entered the ball- 
room, changing the splendor to a sickly 
glow: it is the pure, unwelcome dawn. 





IL. 


Such dissipation as the ball brought lassi- 
tude and weariness to the Brentons. In the 
afternoon of the following day May sat in 
the bow-window overlooking the street, pale 
and languid. John Pendleton was ushered 
in, his advent imparting electrical anima- 
tion to the ladies. 

“Oh, John, how did you come? We are 
so glad to see you!” 

May’s greeting was a shade cooler. It 
was irksome to meet John. Her conscience 
smote her. Had they not been almost lovers 
at home? Would they not have been en- 
gaged if Mr. Brenton had consented instead 
of bidding them wait? She had become years 
older, in experience, during the month which 
had since elapsed. John was no longer a 
hero. She went back to the window, and 
leaned her chin on her hand. The world was 
before her, and she could afford to spin her 
garment of folly of any bright hues that 
pleased her fancy. 

John was an apple-faced young man, his 
habiliments of an unmistakably rustic cut. 
Not a hero, by any means; only with a broad 
brow and clear eye that promised future 
ability. Mrs. Brenton was delighted to see 
him, for he represented home. She called 
him Johnny, unmindful of the flush this ap- 
pellation occasioned. The good lady was 
more interested in the ways of the new min- 
ister, the behavior of the mill hands, the rav- 
ages committed by rats on Aunt’Liza’s chick- 
ens, than in the most finished effort of ora- 
tory in the Senate-chamber. She was Lady 
Bountiful at Milltown. Here she was ill at 
ease, afraid of doing something to disgrace 





her husband, crushed by her own insignifi- 
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cance. Of a shy and irresolute disposition, | ant and portmanteau at the Milltown House, 
she took refuge in the martyrdom that the | walked up the grayel-path. 
girls wished to come ; and when once they } « Why do they not have parks instead of 
were launched in society, she intended to court-yards? Surely the country is large 
elude all obligations in a chronic condition | enough,” he soliloquized. 
of nervous headache. She viewed the cour- Fanny’s arm dropped the curtain; May 
age of her offspring, in their present posi- | overturned a flower-pot; mother and Kitty 
tion, with mild wonder. came swiftly and stealthily from the kitch- 
The coolness of May’s greeting stung John | en, still imbrued in the blood of the currant. 
Pendleton’s pride. He gianced furtively Who should answer the bell? Their faith- 
at the window while answering questions. | ful servitor, Bridget, had been summoned 
What ailed May? He was slow to appre- | home by illness. May’s face glowed with a 
ciate that she might have outgrown him so | sweet content. The constant companion of 
soon; slow to realize that this meeting was | every pleasure during the winter had not 
not as much to her as to himself, when he | forgotten her, then! Adelaide was equal to 
had worked early and late to earn the brief the emergency. She metamorphosed her- 
vacation. The Brenton mill had many | self like the fairy in the pantomime, and 
slaves; indeed, Mr. Brenton was a sallow, | came tripping down stairs in white raiment, 
care-worn man, while young John was chain- in the act of tying a blue sash, her hair float- 
ed to Labor’s chariot wheel. | ing over her shoulders, negligently confined 
“Where is Madge ?” inquired May, with | with a band of ribbon; Then who so smil- 
averted face. | ing when she threw wide the portal to the 
“She is in Paris with Mrs. Ward,” replied | distinguished stranger as the young woman 
John. “They return soon.” | lately poised on a step-ladder, hammer in 
The girl at the window started percepti- | hand? 
bly, a deep blush succeeding her previous pal-| “We didn’t think much vf the redeoats 
lor. Captain Chevenix had just dismount- | in my day,” said grandmother. 








ed beneath the bow-window and given his | 


horse to his groom. The ensuing peal of 


quick vibration of alarm. Her first impulse 
was to run away and hide; her next to 
smooth the folds of her lavender dress. 

“Must I see him?” asked Mrs. Brenton, 
querulously, taking the attaché’s card. 

“Do not bother your dear head,” said Ad- | 
elaide, 

Then the Misses Brenton went down stairs. | 
John Pendleton was utterly forgotten. 


Ht. 


A July morning in Milltown. Industry 
turned wheels and spun webs just the same 
as if the sun did not steep all the adjacent | 
hills in blue haze. Milltown was a thriving 
place, aspiring soon to become a city. The | 
village street was shaded by lofty elms, and 
on this thoroughfare was located the Bren- 
ton mansion, not without pretension in the | 
way of conservatory, cuy ola, and plate-glass | 
windows. 

On this July morning two strangers ar- | 
rived by the train, evidently master and 
man. The master glanced about him with 
some curiosity, the man maintained that 
stolid, wooden aspect peculiar to grooms of 
the highest breeding. All Milltown saw 
them in a trice ; the factory girls became en- 
thusiastic; John Pendleton, glancing down 
through the dusty window of his office, felt | 
a sudden coldness at heart; two of the Bren- 
ton girls, in négligé, were hanging new cur- 
tains in the parlor; May was transplanting 
in the conservatory; the industrious Kitty | 
assisting mother to make currant jelly. 





Captain Chevenix, having deposited sery- | tea later than six.” 


The captain’s greeting was eager; he had 


| been at Newport hoping to meet them there, 
the door-bell rang on May’s heart with a} 


and now he had ventured to search them 
out. These remarks were addressed to the 
serene Adelaide, who listened as if she had 
not a care in the world, while his gaze 
sought the classical profile of her sister. 
| They were left alone one moment, and drew 
| nearer instinctively. 

“Are you glad to see me,dear?”’ How 
caressing the tone! how tender the light in 
the gray eyes! 

“Very glad,” whispered May, confidingly. 
Never was knight of romance like this one. 
His image had entered in and taken posses- 
sion of her imaginative soul. Captain Chev- 
enix murmured, softly, 


| 
| 
| 


“Sleep was no sweeter than her face to me, 
Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea.” 


In the mean while the feminine element sat 
in judgment in the dining-room. The crisis 
was grave. Pa must invite the attaché to 
move over, bag and baggage; he could not 
be permitted to stop at the Milltown House, 
which was a large, barren hotel, with swing- 
ing sign, and pervading odor of bar-room. 

“We must get Hepsibah to help; and for 
Heaven’s sake, ma, don’t have dinner at half 
past twelve,” said Adelaide, 

“ At what hour would you dine ?” inquired 


| grandmother. 


“Lunch at two and dinner at half past 
six o’clock. I wish we had a morning-room ; 
and, ma, that servant will consume. more 
beef in a day than we do in a week.” 

“Lord bless us!” ejaculated grandmother. 
“No one can keep their health who takes 
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‘““We must make an effort. He has come 
to propose to May, and I guess the match 
will be a feather in our cap,” continued the 
ambitious Adelaide, seizing a broom and 
leading the way to the guest-chamber. 

Ignorant of the consternation he had oc- 
casioned, the captain became a guest; Hep- 
sibah, grim of aspect and stiff in her ways, 
was pressed into the service ; the late dinner 
was served, Mrs. Brenton nervously presid- 
ing, Mr. Brenton striving to be facetious, 
the girls with many misgivings as to the 
salad. Grandmother persisted in sitting by 
the dining-room window, during the meal, 
with her knitting, and conveyed as much 
disapproval of the entire proceedings as a 
very rigid old lady in her best cap may do 
by a frozen silence. Aunt ’Liza had come 
to the rescue by rushing in the front-door, 
with an ice-cream freezer in her hand, just 
as May was strolling forth with Captain 
Chevenix. 

“T’ve made you some cream, seeing’s the 
day’s so hot,” panted the good woman. “I 
thought your company might relish it. How 
do you do, Sir?” 

Thomas, the servant, made himself at 
home in the kitchen, treating Hepsibah 
with a mocking deference, while Job, awk- 
ward, simple-hearted man-of-all-work, who 
took care of the young ladies’ ponies, became 
slave at once to his superior sway. 

John Pendleton sat at his desk with knit- 
ted brow, lost in painful thought. Before 
him was spread a sheet covered with myste- 
rious characters—hieroglyphics that meant 
future fame to John as an inventor. This 
man of the world, brilliant, accomplished, 
and handsome, had come to rob him of 
May. This conviction smote on him with 
a throb of pain and fear, and he acknowl- 
edged, nay magnified, every advantage of 
the rival, shrinking into undeserved self- 
abasement. The other was clever, proud, 
rich. How impossible to imitate the quiet 
ease of manner, the perfect breeding evinced 
in unobtrusive adaptation to the circum- 
stance of the moment, like fitting on a 
glove, the entire absence of all personality 
in conversation! Captain Chevenix never 
spoke of himself or his family, read poetry 
to the girls, was interested in Milltown poli- 
tics, and was altogether so affable that even 
grandmother thawed. John, keenly aware 
of his own constrained shyness, the size of 
his boots, the difficulty in disposing of his 
hands, perceived these things, and for one 
terrible moment, full of anguish, longed to 
hurl the stranger into the gulf of grinding 
machinery, as he stood talking with Mr. 
Brenton. 

If the master was unassuming, the man 
was not. Thomas was obliged to resort to 
the Milltown House for his beer, whither he 
lured the guileless Job, to the manifest detri- 
ment of the latter’s morals. Hepsibah, mem- 





ber of a temperance society, sipped her cup 
of tea in silence. Why dwell upon the trials 
of the week, how Mrs. Brenton was stretch- 
ed on the rack of housekeeping cares ; how 
Thomas insisted on filling his master’s port- 
able bath-tub in the middle of the velvet 
carpet of the guest-chamber; how grand- 
mother sat on the stairs to watch that the 
captain did not fire the house by late read- 
ing; how May frequently retired in tears of 
mortification? The captain was very much 
in love, and the hours devoted to simple 
pleasures flew by on wings. The soft twi- 
light of the best parlor knew not of the noisy 
clamor of the kitchen. Nevertheless one can 
not live on bonbons alone; there were sup- 
pressed yawns of a morning when an hour 
at the club would have been welcome. May 
was sent on long drives in the pretty pony 
carriage, in order that her sisters might dust 
and re-arrange the visitor’s costly toilet ap- 
paratus, in deadly fear of being caught by 
Thomas serving as chamber-maids. 

“A grandson of the Earl of R !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ward. “Let us have afternoon 
tea on the lawn, my dears, and croquet.” 

Mrs. Ward lived in an old brick house sur- 
rounded by spacious grounds, Milltown ney- 
er understood her, and now that she had re- 
turned from Europe, she was more incompre- 
hensible than ever. In years gone by she 
had issued cards with “ At home Thursdays” 
in the corner, and Milltown had exclaimed, 
“Supposin’ she is to hum, she needn’t print 
it.” All that could be clearly appreciated 
was that her husband had left her a large 
fortune, which her adopted daughter, Madge 
Pendleton, would inherit. 

So the Brentons took their lion up there, 
blessing Mrs. Ward in their hearts, and were 
entertained in faultless style. Madge Pen- 
dleton, a fair girl, best described as harmoni- 
ous to any position in which she was placed, 
looked wistfully at radiant May, in her del- 
icate green draperies and Maud Maller hat, 
whose side the captain seldom quitted. 

“Chére maman,” she said, when the oth- 
ers had departed, “that would be a man to 
worship.” 

A summer night on the lake, where a boat 
floated idly on the calm surface. This lake, 
embosomed among the hills, fed the mills in 
the valley below. Moonlight silvered the 
foliage, spread a broad track of liquid splen- 
dor for the boat, and glorified the youthful 
faces of the occupants. May Brenton, with 
a white shawl over her head, was changed 
by the moon’s wand to a pure Madonna. 
Her mood was gay; she sang little snatches 
of song which alone spoke of her increased 
confidence—how readily she was assimila- 
ting her own happiness to the daily uses of 
life! John Pendleton wielded the oars, oc- 
casionally making gruff comments, or indul- 
ging in mirthless laughter, which betrayed 
his own unhappiness. From the height to 
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which she had attained May looked back at | 
John with tender pity. He would yet mar- | 
ry, the wound be healed, while she went 
forth into the world. Midsummer evenings 
remain in the memory a dream of perfumed | 
stillness, of dusky banks fringing the water, 


of a calm expanse of heaven spanning a uni- | 


verse. As they landed on the island Madge | 
took her brother’s arm. When their parents | 
died Mrs. Ward adopted the girl, and John | 
was placed in the factory. 

“JT am sure that May will be punished | 
yet,” said the sister. 

“Hush!” returned John, humbly; “she | 
can not help it.” 

Beside the glistening waters, with the trees 
forming a shadowy dome of darkness above, 
Captain Chevenix had taken May’s hands. 

“T am going away to-morrow, dearest. 
Do you divine my reason for coming at all ?” 

Yes, she knew it. With her head on his | 
breast, and the handsome face bending over 
her, realized all in the silent pressure of | 
eloquent lips. ‘Thou, and no other,” is the 
lover’s creed. 

John was sharp and rude going home, 


Captain Chevenix turned his aggressive hos- | 
tility so quietly and coolly that it was im- | 


possible to tell if he perceived the animosi- 


ty. This galling composure well-nigh drove | 


John frantic. 

Thomas celebrated the eve of his depart- 
ure by imbibing more stimulant than usual, 
in company with the unhappy Job, and at- 
tempted gallantly to salute the prim Hepsi- 
bah in consequence. A violent scuffle en- 
sued, and was succeeded by the appearance 
of that indignant woman in the parlor. 

“T can’t stand such actions no longer, 
marm,” she said. “I’m 
she went. 


Captain Chevenix behaved with discre- | 


tion, only requesting to be allowed to corre- 
spond with May. Mr. Brenton consented in 
some perplexity. He was an indulgent fa- 
ther, and he was in no haste to give away 
the lily of his garden to a stranger. The 
affair with John had blown over, then? 
Fate brought her gifts to the Brenton door 
with a lavish hand. Lo! as May watched 
her lover depart, Mr. Cobb, of New Jersey, 
dawned on Milltown. Adelaide blushed viv- 
idly. 

“T don’t care,” she said, vehemently ; “he 
may take us as we are, or not at all.” 

May twined her arm about her sister’s 
neck. ‘Let me work for you as you did for 
me, dear.” 

“Tt might be nice to have fresh cake for 
supper,” assented Adelaide, revealing a dim- 
ple of satisfaction. 


IV. 


A year elapsed, bringing many changes. 
John Pendleton had gone to England in the 
interest of Milltown manufactories; Ade- 


goin’ hum.” And} 


laide had mesuied Mr, Cobb, and become 
/queen of one of those prospective cities 
chiefly indebted to enthusiastic advertise- 
ments for an existence. May Brenton lean- 
ed her arm on the mantel-piece, watching 
| the clock dial absently, almost wearily. 
Her costume of black lace, strewn with gilt 
stars, denoted that she was again decked 
for a ball, but how different from the first 
one! Here was only blasé indifference; her 
movements were no longer impulsive. Her 
beauty was undimmed, yet she had gained 
| in dignity what was lost in soft, rounded 
outline. 
| “ Are you ready, my dear ?” 
“T thought you would remain at home in 

peace, papa.” 

“Why should I be banished ? 
old for an escort ?” 

This assumed gayety nearly proved too 
much for the girl’s cold composure ; she bit 
| her lip hard to force back the tears. 
| “Good old father; always the same! 
| Charles was to have been here at ten. I 
| suppose he will meet us instead.” 

“May,” said Mr. Brenton, in the carriage, 
“Captain Chevenix has been talking over 
settlements with me. He seemed surprised 
at the smallness of your portion. I can not 
endow one child at the expense of the oth- 
ers. I have four girls.” 

“What did he say?” 
sharp and strained. 

“Oh, he is a gentleman, my dear. He 
only regretted that the condition of his own 
fortune necessitated an ample provision for 
his wife. I wish—” and here Mr. Brenton’s 
wish ended in a profound sigh. 

May slipped her hand into that of her fa- 
ther; her eyes were very bright and hard. 
She would not weep ; indeed she could not ; 
and there was an intense nerve tension 
about her mood which strung her to appar- 
ent composure. The secret of this excite- 
ment was jealousy. Miss Longford at the 
ball said to the still attentive general : 

“T never thought the engagement be- 
tween the attaché and Miss Brenton would 
come to any thing. There is no dot.” 

“On dit that he has a penchant for the 
heiress instead.” 

An abrupt pause in the musie wafted these 
words to the recently arrived Brentons. The 
father flushed angrily; the daughter shud- 
dered. Here was May’s perfect fruit of hap- 
piness crumbling to ashes. She had been 
the subject of polite gossip for a year, iden- 
tified on every public occasion with one 
cavalier. Half an hour later Captain Chev- 
enix entered the room, escorting Mrs. Ward 
and Madge Pendleton. They had spent the 
winter at the capital, where Madge was a 
favorite in diplomatic circles, not only as an 
heiress, but as an accomplished linguist. 
Captain Chevenix hastened to May’s side. 
Mrs. Ward had asked his advice about some 
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engravings; in fact, he had dined there. 
May listened coldly, her gaze distrait, then 
accepted her partner’s arm. She had filled 
her tablet of engagements with feverish ea- 
gerness. Captain Chevenix frowned slight- 
ly, and danced with Madge, whose unfeigned 
pleasure was balm to wounded vanity. How 
May’s beauty blazed into richer splendor 
under that sting of anger! Once she de- 





tained Fanny to ask, “ How do I look ?” 

“Splendidly,” returned sisterly pride. 

May smiled. She dreaded that hollow- | 
eyed despair should look out on all those | 
cruel people, who would rejoice in her down- | 
fall. How she wished that the polished | 
floor would yawn at her feet, and receive her 
into welcome darkness of oblivion, away | 
from the hateful noise and glitter of the 
scene ! 

“Perhaps you will allow me to escort you 
to the supper-room,” said Captain Chevenix, 
in an injured tone. He found her an alcove, 
where May daintily sipped her ice. 

“T waited for you until ten o’clock.” 

“T am sorry that I detained you. We 
must add it to my list of faults. I do not 
seem to be fortunate in pleasing you.” 

When reproach steps in, love flies out the 
window. She played with her bouquet in 
obstinate silence; he looked at her furtive- 
ly, pulling his mustache. 

“T may have to run over home next mail,” 
he finally said. 

He was dissatisfied with himself, and still 
more so with May. She took this to be the 
chance of dismissal desired. 

““We have made a mistake from the first, 
I fear. Consider yourself free.” She did 
not dare to trust herself to speak of friend- 
ship: her grief might overpower her at any 
time. 

“You know best what is for your own 
happiness,” was the dignified response, as he 
bowed over her hand. The wide river now 
rolled between them, but months before 
they had stepped on either side of the tiny 
rivulet. After that May was crouching in 
the carriage, wildly imploring her father to 
take her away, to hide her from the scrutiny 
of those innumerable eyes. All was over! 

Captain Chevenix went home, wrapped 
himself in a Delhi dressing-gown, lighted a 
cheroot, and surveyed the field. He was re- 
luctant to give up his pretty May, but he 
had on the previous day received a letter 
from his brother, Lord H , bluntly de- 
clining to assist him further, and concluding 
with a suggestion that he should marry and 
settle in America. The attaché set his white 
teeth, and looked at a ring on which was en- 
graved his family crest—a couchant leopard. 

“We shall see, my lord,” he muttered. 

What a mere bagatelle May’s portion 
would be! Why could not Mr. Brenton 
make a sacrifice to endow his daughter 








handsomely? The lover was very fond of 





her. He took out her photograph, and kiss- 
ed it; he twined a silky tress about his fin- 
ger. On the whole, he pitied himself very 
much for being curbed by stern necessity jn 
his choice. : 

A week later Miss Longford said, in the 
name of society, 

“Of course she is finished for this market, 
He never allowed another man to admire 
her, and nobody wishes a discarded play- 
thing for a wife.” 

¥. 

A night in March five years later. Mill- 
town was asleep, and it was midnight when 
May Brenton closed her book. She was 
alone—a stern, grave woman, old beyond 
her years, with lines of repressed pain about 
the mouth, a pathetic sorrow in the large 
eyes ; for May had cherished her grief, brood- 
ed over it, until every happiness had suffer- 
ed eclipse. Shunning the sympathy of 
friends, she had lived the life of a recluse 
until her mother died, and then she had 
taken her place as head of the household. 
Milltown had ceased to wonder at her ways; 
only one pair of eyes followed her regret- 
fully—those of prosperous John Pendleton, 
who owned the mill on the hill, and had re- 
turned from Europe enlarged in mind, as he 
was improved in appearance. He made no 
secret of his preference, and he was Mr. Bren- 
ton’s confidant, but May took no heed of a 
devotion which was none the less noble be- 
cause undeserved. Once he had spoken, 
and been rejected. A less patient man 
would have turned to Kitty, ready to smile 
at his lightest word, yet John waited, in his 
heart deep compassion for the sensitive plant 
blighted by his own sister. Madge had 
married Captain Chevenix, attaché, four 
years ago, and letters came to Milltown from 
the young matron more English by adop- 
tion than a native-born Briton, which caused 
May’s wounds to bleed afresh. Madge wrote 
about the London season, Ascot races, and 
Cowes regattas, for her husband had not 
followed his brother’s advice to settle in 
America, as a dernier ressort for penniless 
younger sons. 

May closed her book, and gazed into space. 
Kitty was falling in love with John Pendle- 
ton. The thought gave her pain. Why? 
She arose and went to the window. The 
rain had ceased, the wind lulled, and just 
then the moon rifted the clouds. She saw 
a stream of water flowing down the steep 
hillopposite. Her heart stood still. In that 
awful moment the bond of apathy which 
had held her so long was broken. Sleeping 
Milltown was at her mercy. May knew very 
well what the rivulet meant—the lake above 
the town, swollen by recent storms, was for- 
cing a passage through the embankment. A 
ery rang out through the street: “Save 
yourselves! The lake has overflowed.” 
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Then the church-bell pealed forth an | 
alarm. That was all she could do; the bell 

was an iron voice. She pulled the rope un- 

til the waters poured in a window above her | 
head; escape was impossible; she vlimbed 
to the belfry where the bell hung. Thank 
God that father and Kitty were absent. If 
she died she need not be missed. She had 
often longed to die. 

And now? The record of five years rose 
before her in stern rebuke. What had she 
done? Wrecked her own life apd clouded 
those of others for the sake of a man to 
whom she had been as the idle wave on a 
shore left far behind. She bowed her head on 
her knees, and waited. The loneliness was 
awful. Below, the waters surged and lapped. 
John’s mill was hurled into the valley. 
Would the church stand? Was it indeed 
founded on a rock? The voiceless prayers | 
of dead generations seemed to rise from the | 
venerable walls, and shield her with unseen 
wings. Oh, the prolonged agony of sus- | 
pense! She had saved Milltown only to be 
forgotten. She seemed to read her whole 
life traced in fiery characters on an unfold- 
ing scroll. For recreant Charles Chevenix 
the idle boat drifting on the calm lake sur- 
face; for her the devastating overflow of an 
angry flood. 

At last she put out her hand in the dark- 








ness, and drew back shuddering. The va- 
ter was creeping slowly up to the belfry: al- 
ready the church was submerged. This was 
the end; death awaited her in the gloomy 
abyss below. A despairing cry broke from 
her lips. 

“May, where are you?” shouted an ago- 
nized voice on the hill above. What hope 
the voice inspired ! 

“Oh, John, I am here. Do not risk any 
thing for me.” 

“Tam coming. Courage, poor love!” 

Darkness and silence succeeded. May 
clung to a beam; a wave swept through the 
belfry. The next moment might decide her 
fate. A warm, human hand grasped her 
own, and she was led, step by step, over a 
swaying plank to the next building, and 
thence to the hill above. Saved! Day 
dawned cold and gray; the wreck of Mill- 
town lay at their feet. 

“We must begin the world over again,” 
said John, gravely. 

May looked at him beseechingly. 

“Tf you can forgive me, John, let it be to- 
gether.” 

Not in the least like the wooing of Cap- 
tain Chevenix; but in that cold dawn, with 
stained garments, and consecrated by the 
solemnity of a great sorrow, they prepared 
to begin the world. 





| SOME TALKS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 


VIL.—MEASURING THE HEAVENS. 

S I have said before, by observations 

’ with an instrument of any kind, made 
at one place, we can only determine direc- 
tions, and not distances. But by making 
observations at two places very far apart, 
they can be arranged in such a way as to 
determine distances also. It is not always 
necessary to actually travel to another part 
of the earth for this determination, because 
in the evening we are, in consequence of 
the earth’s rotation, eight thousand miles 
from where we started in the morning, and 
it is therefore possible to use this change of 
place produced by the motion of the earth 
instead of using observations made at two 
distant places. But as the latter will be 
more readily understood, we shall explain 
the method of determining distances on the 
supposition that we have two instruments 
and observers at different points of the 
earth’s surface making simultaneous obser- 
vations on the same heavenly body. I think 
I can explain at least a principle on which 
such observations are employed to determine 
distances in a very simple way. Suppose 
that at night, looking down a street, you 
see two gas-lamps, one of which is much 
further than the other. Suppose the one 
nearest to be so much fainter that they 


then stand still, and by looking at them you 
will not be able to state which is the more 
distant; but you can decide the question 
very easily by walking a short distance at 
right angles to the direction of the lights. 
The nearest light will seem to move in an 
opposite direction to 

that in which you walk. NZ 

In Fig. 1, if you see two 
lights to the north, and AVE 
stand east of the line |S \ 
joining them, the near- ify 
est light will seem to be iyooNN 
west of the more dis- i/ \ 
tant one. Now walk i/ \! 
toward the west, and = /; \\ 
when you reach the line = // \ 
joining them, the two | y 
lights will be seen to- /a & 
gether; pass still fur- ria, 1. 

ther to the west, and 

the nearest light will seem to cross over to 
the east. You see that in consequence of 
your motion the lights have changed their 
direction, and the change is greater the 
nearer the light is to you. Now this change 
of direction is called parallax. Parallax 
may be defined as the difference in the di- 
rection of a body as seen from two different 
points. Given this difference of direction, 





both appear to you of the same brightness ; 
Vou. XLIX.—No, 294.—55 


and the distance and direction of the two 
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OOMPARATIVE SIZE OF MOON AND EARTH. 


The distance between the two bodies is thirty diameters of 


the earth. 


points from each other, and we can, by a 
simple trigonometrical calculation, deter- 
mine the distance of a body from each of the 
points without making any actual measure- 
ments. If, then, two observers, one in Aus- 
tralia and one in America, can determine 
separately, by such an instrument as I have 
described, the exact direction of a heavenly 
body at the same moment, we have at once 
the means of calculating its distance from 
the difference between the two directions. 
You naturally inquire how can two such 
distant observers be sure they make their 
observations at the same moment, and what 
common point of reference can they use to 
be sure that their directions are measured in 
the same way? In regard to the former, I 
observe that it is not necessary that the ob- 
servations should be made at the same abso- 
lute moment, if we only know the real mo- 
ments at which they were made, and are able 
to calculate the motion of the body during 
the interval. To furnish all the data we 
do not depend upon a single pair of obser- 
vations, but always employ a long series, 
the combination of which enables us to cal- 
culate the motion of the body during the in- 
terval between one set of observations and 
another. As points of reference we may use 
either fixed stars, which are so immensely 
distant that they seem to be in the same di- 
rection from all points of the earth, or we 
may use the direction of the earth’s axis. 
The stars near the pole, in their apparent di- 
urnal revolution, cross the meridian twice, 
once above the pole, and once below it. If 
we determine the point on the circle when 
the telescope points to a star crossing above 
the pole, and again determine it when the 
telescope points to it when it crosses below 
the pole, the average of the two determina- 
tions will be the position of the circle when 


the telescope points exactly at the pole. | tem as it was known 


Subtract this from the position of the circle 
under the microscopes when another star 














crosses the meridian, and the differ- 
ence of the two will give the differ- 
ence of direction between the pole 
of the earth and the body observed, 
On this principle vast numbers of 
observations have been made, at the 
observatories at Greenwich and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to determine 
the zenith distance on which the 
moon crosses the meridian on vari- 
ous days. The combination of these 
shogvs that the difference of the di- 
rection of the moon as seen from the 
earth’s surface and from its centre is 
nearly a degree. And from these ob- 
servations the distance of the moon 
has been determined within a few 
miles. This distance varies in dif- 
ferent points of the moon’s orbit, 
and amounts, on the average, to a 
little less than 240,000 miles. 
| The distance of the planets outside of the 
moon, or those which revolve around the 
sun, is so great that their parallax is very 
small, and the accurate determination of 
their distance is a very difficult problem. 
The planets coming nearest the earth are 
_ Venus and Mars, and even their parallaxes 
‘never become so great as the smallest object 
| visible to the naked eye. The parallaxes 
|of the outer planets are yet smaller, and 
|scarcely admit of exact measurement. In 
| consequence of this extreme smallness of the 
angle to be measured, all our estimates of 
| distances in the solar system were twenty 
| years ago erroneous by about one-thirtieth 
(of their entire amount. For instance, the 
| distance of the sun was supposed to be nine- 
| ty-five millions of miles, and it is now known 
to be only about ninety-two millions. Not- 
withstanding this, the proportions between 
the distances of the planets are known very 
accurately. For example, we know that 
Neptune, the outer planet, is almost exactly 
thirty times as far from the sun as the earth 
is, and once knowing the distance of the 
sun, we can find the 
distance of Neptune prey 
with great accuracy if , 
by multiplying it by A 
this number. ' 
At the beginning ' 
of this paper I called pte 
| your attention to the H 
| fact that five of the : 
| stars which we see 
change their places 
in the heavens from 
time to time. These 
are the five planets 
which, with the sun, 
earth, and moon, con- 
stitute the solar sys- 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF THE SUN AND PLANETS, 


furthest known planet is Neptune. This | 


object is entirely invisible to the naked 
eye. It is, as I have just said, thirty times 
as far as the sun. By the principle of par- 
allaxes, which has just béen explained, all 
these bodies will be seen in different di- 
rections as the earth changes its position 
while moving around the sun, just as a street 
lamp seems to change its direction as an ob- 
server walks past it. In the case of Neptune 
this change of direction amounts to two 
degrees, a quantity which can be seen and 
measured without the aid of any astronom- 
ical instrument. It is in consequence of the 
great extent of this angle that we are en- 
abled to determine the proportion between 
the distances of the planets and the distance 
of the sun. 

Now let us turn our attention to the thou- 
sands of millions of fixed stars which do not 
seem to change their places in the heavens 
from year to year. Evidently these bodies 
must be much further off than the planets, 
because if they were not, we would see them 
in slightly different directions as the earth 
moved in its annual course around the sun. 
We know there must be some such change 
in their direction, but how great a change 


we can not tell until we measure it. By 
measuring it we shall be enabled to find the 
proportion between the distance of the earth 
from the sun and the distance of the star we 
measure. And this measurement of change 
|of direction in different times of the year 
is the only method yet known for determin- 
ing the distance of the fixed stars. Hence 
astronomers have for two hundred years 
or more been engaged in attempts to deter- 
mine the annual parallax of the fixed stars ; 
| but so small is this parallax that until quite 
recently it evaded every attempt to see it. 
The effect of heat and cold in changing the 
instruments used by the astronomers and in 
altering the rates of their clocks was far 
greater than the parallax which they had to 
measure. At length, about forty years ago, 
it was found by Bessel, the great astronomer 
of Kénigsberg, that a small star in the con- 
stellation Cygnus had a parallax of one-third 
of a second. Let me give you an idea how 
small an angle one-third of a second is. 
Suppose you were to put three handred 
stars in a row, the distance between every 
two consecutive stars being one-third of a 
/second, so that the whole three hundred 
|extend over a line one hundred seconds 
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long, the three hundred stars would, to the 
keenest eye, appear as only a single round 
bright star in the firmament. It is only by 
using powerful instruments, and employing 
every artifice which human ingenuity can 
invent to guard against innumerable small 
sources of error, that it is possible to meas- 
ure a quantity so small. 

The star just mentioned is so small as to 
be barely visible to the naked eye. It was 
selected for this measurement because it 
changed its position in the heavens about 
five seconds a year. From this change it 
was concluded that it was probably nearer 
than many brighter stars. The fact that it 
was within a distance admitting of measure- 
ment being once settled, it became of inter- 
est to learn whether the parallaxes of other 
stars could not also be determined. Meas- 
urements have since been made from time 
to time of every star of the first magnitude 
in the heavens, and on a great many smaller 
ones which it was suspected might be near 
our system; but not in a single case has a 
parallax greater than one second been found. 
The star a Centauri, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, is found to have a parallax of about 
one second, but no other star in the celestial 
rault has been found to have a parallax of 
more than half a second. In quite a num- 
ber of stars the parallax ranges from two- 
tenths to half a second. Let us see now 
what these measures give us for the dis- 
tance of the stars. When a star has a par- 
allax of one second, it shows its distance to 
be a little more than two hundred thou- 
sand times the distance of the earth from the 
sun; with a parallax of half a second, the 
distance is twice as great; with one of a 
third of a second, three times as great, and 
so on, the distance being inversely propor- 
tional to the parallax. As there are only 
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two stars of which the parallax exceeds half 
a second, it follows that with the exception 
of these'the stars are all more than four hun- 
dred thousand times as far as the sun. The 
sun being nearly a hundred millions of miles, 
this distance amounts to about forty millions 
|of millions of miles. Hence the nearest 
| known star is distant twenty millions of 
millions of miles; there are about a dozen 
'others of which the distance ranges from 
two to five times this amount, while all the 
remaining ones are situated at distances yet 
farther. You see that bright star, a Lyra, now 
| (October 1) a little west of the zenith? Dr. 
| Brunnow has recently determined the paral- 
|lax of that star to be almost one-fifth of a 
| second, consequently, by the rule we have 
| just given, its distance is more than a mill- 
| ion times that of the sun, i. ¢., it is just about 
one hundred millions of millions of miles. 

I can not leave this subject without say 
ing that the distance of the sun has been 
found by yet other methods, one of which is 
too wonderful to be omitted. Suppose we 
had a messenger whom we could send to and 
fro between the earth and the sun, and who 
could tell us exactly how long it took him 
to perform the journey; suppose we could 
also find by trial exactly how fast he could 
travel; then multiply his speed by the time 
occupied in coming from the sun, and we 
shall have the distance of that body, just as 
we would get the distance of two cities when 
we knew that a train running forty miles an 
hour took seven hours to run between them. 

Such a messenger is light. Let us find 
how long it takes light to come from the 
sun and how fast it flies, and we have the 
distance required. How hopeless a task it 
seems to find either the time or the velocity ! 
But both have been found by methods which 
admit of being understood without any great 
amount of scientific knowledge. The 
time of the journey has been found by 
two entirely independent methods. 
The first is by the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites. The inner of these satel- 
lites revolves around Jupiter very 
regularly in less than two days. He 
passes through the shadow of Jupiter 
in every revolution, and thus becomes 
eclipsed. These eclipses can be ob- 
served with a small telescope, and the 
time noted within a few seconds. The 
time of revolution and the form of the 
orbit being precisely determined, the 
moments at which future eclipses are 
to oceur can be exactly predicted. 
The first astronomer who accurately 
investigated this subject found that 
when the earth was between the sun 
and Jupiter the eclipses were seen sev- 
eral minutes sooner than they should 
have occurred; as the earth moved 
away, they were seen later, and finally, 
when the earth got to the opposite side 
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of the sun, they were as much 

too late as they had been too 

early. As the earth returned, 

the eclipses again came earlier, P 
and the irregularity continued ff 
in the same order year after f 
year. The variation was found / 

to be about eight minutes in 
time on each side of the mean. 
Persuaded that no such irregu- 
larity in the motions of those 
bodies could really exist, he 
attributed the appearance to 
the progressive motion of light, 
and hence coneluded that this 
agent was about eight min- 
utes in passing over the space 
which separated the sun from 
the earth. The most exact de- \ 
termination of this time was \ 

made about seventy years ago 7 
from an examination of all the \ 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, a 
observations of which were to 
be found in the Paris Observa- 
tory. -The result was 8 min- 
utes 13.2 seconds. 

The other method of find- 
ing the time light requires to pass from the 
sun to the earth is due to Bradley, who 
was Astronomer Royal of England in 1750. 
In making observations to determine the 
parallax of the fixed stars he was sur- 
prised to find an apparent annual motion 
of the stars of about 26 seconds, which 
did not correspond to the parallax at all. 
After long study on the subject it oc- 
curred to him that, owing to the rapid mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, no star would 
be seen in its true direction unless it was 
in the line of direction of the motion; but 
the motion of the light itself would be com- 
bined with that of the earth. The angle 
being 20 seconds showed that the velocity 
of the light coming from the star was 10,000 
times that of the earth in its orbit. Since 
the velocity of the earth would carry it to 
the sun in about 57 days, light would, by 
this theory, require about yyA¢gq of 57 days 
to reach the sun. Calculate this time, and 
it will give 8 minutes 12 seconds. The most 
exact observations of recent times give 8 
minutes 18 seconds. There is therefore an 
outstanding discrepancy of five seconds only 
between the results of the two methods, and 
this is accounted for by the uncertainty of 
the old observations of Jupiter’s satellites.* 

The terrestrial velocity of light is also ob- 
tained by two different methods. The me- 
chanical difficulties involved in them may 





* Since this was written all the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
first satellite observed during the past twenty-five 
years have been investigated by Mr. S. Von Glase- 
napp. His result is that the time in question is eight 
minutes twenty seconds—only two seconds different 
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THE OIROUMFERENCE OF THE SOLAR GLOBE OOMPARED TO THE ORBIT 


OF THE MOON, 


be judged by the fact that it has been nec- 

essary to measure a space of time less than a 

millionth of a second. The most accurate 

method is that of Foucault, in which a beam 

of light is made to fall on a rapidly revolv- 

ing mirror, from which it is reflected to a 
second mirror, which throws it back to the 
revolving mirror. If the light required no 
time whatever to pass between the two mir- 
rors, the stationary mirror would reflect it 
back to the same point from which it came 
in the first place, for, however fast the other 
mirror might turn, it would be in the same 
position when the light was first reflected 
and when it came back after the second re- 
flection. But if the light takes any time 
to go and come, the mirror will have moved 
a little between the two reflections, and 
the rays will be thrown back to a different 
point from that from which it came. By giv- 
ing the mirror a velocity of a thousand turns 
per second the deviation of the second reflec- 
tion was sufficient to be measured by the aid 
of a telescope, and the results of the meas- 
urements indicated that the velocity of light 
was 185,000 miles per second. Multiply this 
by the 498 seconds it takes light to come 
from the sun to the earth, and we find the 
distance passed over to be 92,130,000 miles, a 
result remarkably accordant with the other 
recent determinations of the sun’s distance. 


VII.—WEIGHING THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


I have thus tried to give you a general 
idea of the methods by which the celestial 
distances are measured. You now wish to 
know how the planets are weighed. The 





from that given by the aberration of the fixed stars. 


only way by which we determine the weight 
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of a celestial body is by the measurement of | tion of Mercury produces some small irregu- 
its attractive force on some other body. At-  larities in the motions of Venus, from which 


tractive power, mass, and weight, as under- 
stood in common language, amount to the 
same thing, the weight of a body being sim- 


‘its mass is found to be z554po that of the 


sun. The attraction of Venus and Mars pro- 
duces certain deviations in the course of the 
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ply the attraction between it and the earth. | earth around the sun. They cause the po- 
It is found by experiment at the surface of | sition of the ecliptic to change very slightly 
the earth that the inertia of all bodies is|from year to year. By a study of these 
proportioned to their attractive power, and | changes it is found that the mass of Venus 
there is a certain regularity in the move-|is about z5ph55 and that of Mars about 
ments of the planets which shows that they | z55}gp7 that of the sun. Of course the 
are subject to the same law. I must remark, same method can be applied to the planets 
however, that the weights we get are not | which have satellites. You know that be- 
pounds or tons, but fractions of the mass or | tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter there 


weight of the sun. If a planet has a satel- | 
lite revolving around it, the determination | 
of its mass from the movements of the satel- | 
lite is very easy. You know the earth has | 
one satellite (our moon), Jupiter has four, | 
Saturn eight, Uranus four, and Neptune 
one. So, to determine the relative weights | 
of either of the five planets I have men- 
tioned, we find by careful observation the 
distance of every one satellite from a planet | 
around which it moves, and the time of | 
one revolution about it. We then take the | 
cube of the mean distance, and divide by 
the square of the time of revolution ; the re- 
sult gives the mass or weight of the planet. 
We can apply this rule equally to determin- 
ing the mass of the sun by the distance and 
times of revolution of the planets around it. 
Taking the cubes of all the distances, and 
dividing by the squares of the times of revo- 
lution, we obtain a series of numbers showing 
the proportions between the weights of the 
several central bodies. Where different sat- 
ellites revolve around the same primary, we 
shall get the same result for the mass of the 
primary, no matter which satellite we take. 
So, also, whatever planet we take to get the 
mass of the sun, we shall get the same mass 
for the sun. In fact, one of the great laws 
of planetary motion discovered by Kepler 
was that the cubes of the distances were 
proportional to the squares of the times of 
revolution. He found the law solely by ob- 
servation. It was reserved for Sir Isaac 
Newton to discover that the proportion in 











question depend upon the weight of the 
sun. By the rule thus explained it is found 
that the mass of the earth is sy9hq7 that of 
the sun; the mass of Jupiter is y,3 that 
of the planet Saturn is 44,; that of Ura- 
nus, ssh5q; that of Neptune gghgp- 

The planets Mereury, Venus, and Mars 
have no satellites; hence this method can 
not be applied to them. But in speaking 
of universal gravitation it was stated that 
every heavenly body exerts an attractive 
force on every other heavenly body, and thus 
causes it to deviate slightly from the orbit it 
would otherwise follow. By measuring this 
deviation we can determine the force that 





produces it, and thus learn the mass of the | 
planet which exerts that force. The attrac- | 


lies an immense group of very small planets, 
sometimes called asteroids. More than one 
hundred and thirty planets of this group are 
now known, and several new ones are found 
every year. The planet Jupiter exerts a 
very powerful attraction on these bodies, 
and a number of mathematicians have cal- 
culated its mass in this way. Different cal- 
culators get results varying from yj4, to 
rosz- You see how wonderful the agree- 
meut between the results found by methods 
so different. 

The determination of the mass of the 
planets by this second method requires the 
most profound mathematical knowledge, 
and the calculations are so complicated that 
very few can undertake them. Every thing 
must be computed with the greatest precis- 
ion, for a single mistake in whole volumes 
of calculations might spoil the result. Where 
there are so many sources of error it might 
seem hopeless to attain certainty; but the 
discovery of the planet Neptune must make 
it plain to all who are disposed to doubt how 
great a degree of certainty has thus been 
attained. The planet Uranus was discover- 
ed by Sir William Herschel in 1781; it was 
then the outermost known planet. During 
the sixty years which followed this discov- 
ery it was found that its motions could not 
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be satisfactorily accounted for by the at- | 
tractions of the known planets. Many as- 
tronomers judged that these deviations were | 
due to the attraction of some planet not yet | 
discovered ; but as they did not know where 
to look for the attracting body, their specu- 
lations led to no result. Abont 1843 two 
young mathematicians, Adams in England 





ty in another point, we should have what 
is called a pure.spectrum; but in the man- 
ner in which this experiment is made we 
can not get such a spectrum, because the 
light which comes from the top of the sun, 
and has one degree of refrangibility, will 
fall on our screen in the same place with 


|the light which comes from the bottom 


and Leverrier in France, undertook to cal- 7 lower edge, and has a different degree ; 


culate where a planet must be in order to | 


and in the same way light of the same de- 


produce the observed deviations. The tel- | gree of refrangibility passing through the 
escope of the Berlin Observatory was cated, | will f part or the lower part of the prism 


ed in the direction which they indicated, 


will fall on different parts of our screen. If 


and there was a new planet within one de- | we should admit the sunlight through an 
gree of the computed place. | extremely narrow slit, and also cover up all 


VIII.—THE SUN AND SPECTROSCOPY. 


| of our prism except an equally narrow slit, 


we might have nearly a pure spectrum; but 


It seems surprising enough that men/|then it would be too faint to be seen. To 


should have been able to weigh the heay- 
enly bodies and measure their distances ; 
but within the last fifteen years they have 
succeeded in doing what is yet more won- 
derful—being nothing less than determin- 
ing, to a limited extent, the chemical consti- 
tution of such of them as are self-luminous. 
This is done by spectrum analysis. Al- 
though this has become quite an extended 


avoid this, a slightly different arrangement 
is made. The light is admitted through a 
very narrow slit, as at A; it is then suffered 
to fall on the whole side of the prism. Im- 
mediately beyond the prism a lens is placed 
which has the property of bringing to one 
point on the screen all the light which pass- 
es from the prism in any one direction, and 
of taking to a different point every ray which 


subject, its first principles are so simple that | passes in any different direction. In order 


I think they can easily be rendered clear. 
Let us begin with an experiment with which 
all are familiar. You know that common 
white light is really compounded of light 
of many colors, and that when we pass it 
through a glass prism these colois are spread 
out over a certain scale, red appearing at 


one end, and gradually changing from yel- | 


low, green, and blue up to a faint purple or 


that the slit may be made extremely narrow 
without having any waste of light, the ob- 
server looks into this lens, placing his eye 
beyond the point or focus toward which 
the rays converge. To assist his vision, he 
looks into it with a small magnifying-glass. 
He thus has a little telescope with which he 
is looking through his prism. The spectrum 


| which before was formed on the sereen is 


violet. This spreading out of the different | now formed on the retina of the observer's 
colors to view is called the solar spectrum, | oye, and he can examine its different parts 
or simply the spectrum. It is produced by | by direct vision with far more accuracy than 
the bending of the light out of its course as | he can observe it on the screen. This ar- 


it passes from the air into the prism, and | rangement, consisting of a narrow slit, a 
again as it passes out of the prism into the | prism, and a small telescope, forms the spec- 
air. This bending is called refraction, and | troscope. When he adjusts his prism and 


the property which produces it is called re- 
frangibility. The separation of the light 
into the different colors shows that these 
different colors possess different degrees of 
refrangibility, that is to say, that some are 
bent out of their course by the prism more 
than others. It is found that common sun- 
light is a mixture of 
light of every degree 
of refrangibility, just 
as in a pile of sand we 
may have a mixture of 
grains of every size be- 
tween the largest and 
the smallest. If we 
could arrange our 
prism so that the light 
of only one degree of 
refrangibility should 
fall in one point, and 
the light of another 
degree of refrangibili- 


telescope in such a way as to get a pure 
spectrum, he finds that this spectrum is 
crossed by a great number of dark lines par- 
allel to the slit. These lines indicate that 
in the light which we receive from the sun 
certain particular degrees of refrangibility 
| are missing. 





THE SOLAR SPEOTRUM. 
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SPEOTRA OF VARIOUS BODIES, 


To refer to our illustration by grains of 
sand of all sizes, the principle is the same as 
if, on accurately weighing every grain, and 
separating the sand according to the size of 
the grains, we found that grains of some 
special size or weight were missing from the 
whole. These lines, hundreds or even thou- 
sands in number, thus spread over the spec- 
trum, are the open book in which we read 
something of the chemical constitution of 
the bodies from which the light has ema- 
nated, or by the gases through which it has 
passed. 

If instead of sunlight we take candle-light, 
or light from a red-hot iron or from a glow- 
ing body of any kind, we see none of these 
dark lines. This shows that these bodies 
send out light of all degrees of refrangibil- 
ity. Since we know the sun to be a glow- 
ing body, we conclude that he is of the same 
nature, and that the missing light indicated 
by the dark lines arises from those particu- 
lar kinds of light having been culled out by 
the gases through which the light has passed. 
This culling out of light 
of particular degrees of re- 
frangibility by a medium 
is called selective absorp- 
tion. Now it is found by 
experiment that each gas, 
such as hydrogen or nitro- 
gen, exerts this act of se- 
lective absorption on light 
of particular degrees of 
refrangibility in a peculiar 
manner. Different gases | 
select light of different de- 
grees of refrangibility, and 
therefore show lines in 
different parts of the spec- 
trum. When light passes 
through the vapor of iron 
we see a great number of 
dark lines, but every one 
in a definite position. 
Learning what sorts of 
light any gas thus calls 
out or selects, we can 
always recognize light 
which has passed through 
this gas by seeing this 
sort of light missing—in 
other words, by seeing 
dark lines in the corre- 


G Ht {sponding part of the spectrum, as is shown 








in the accompanying illustration. 

The three rules of spectral analysis are 
these : 

1. A glowing solid or liquid body sends 
out light of all degrees of refrangibility ; 
therefore when we examine its light by the 
spectroscope, we see a continuous spectrum, 
without any dark lines. Hence the spectro- 
scope can give us no definite information re- 
specting the constitution of such a body. 

2. A glowing gas sends out light of special 
degrees of refrangibility; therefore when we 
examine its light by the spectroscope, we see 
a greater or less number of bright lines sep- 
arated by dark spaces. Each gas has its own 
system of lines; therefore by looking at the 
spectrum of the gases and measuring the 
lines the spectroscopist can tell at once 
what gas it is which produces those lines. 

3. When light from a glowing solid or 
liquid body, as in rule 1, passes through a 
gas, that gas absorbs light of the same de- 
grees of refrangibility with that which it 
sends out when it is itself glowing; there- 
fore by examining this light with a spectro- 
scope the observer can decide from the dark 
lines which he sees what gases the light has 
passed through. 

It appears, then, that the information given 
us by the spectroscope is, after all, practical- 
ly limited to bodies in a gaseous state. When 
we find a spectrum without either dark or 
bright lines, we know that it comes from a 
solid or liquid glowing body, but we can not 
tell any thing of the chemical constitution 
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of that body. To 
obtain this infor- 
mation we must 
have the substance 
we wish to exam- 
ine in a state of va- 
por, and then we 
detect its composi- 
tion either by ex- 
amining this vapor 
in a state of glow- 
ing heat, and not- 
ing the position of 
the bright lines, or 
by passing ordina- 
ry light through it, 
and noting the po- 
sition of the dark 
lines. 

The question may 
arise, How do we 
know that the same 
lines which we ob- 
serve in the spec- 
trum may not be 
produced by differ- 
ent chemical sub- 
stances? Is it not 
quite possible that 
some other sub- 
stance than hydro- 
genshould giverise ‘The corona and prominences a 
to the same lines 
which we see in the spectrum of that gas? 
It is, of course, impossible to prove that no 
other substance should give rise to them. 
The evidence in the case is much of the 
same nature as that by which we recognize 
the picture of a friend, and conclude that it 
is not the picture of any body else. For any 
thing we can prove to the contrary another 
person might have the very same features 
in all respects, and might therefore make 
the very same picture. But as a matter of 
fact we know that practically no two men 
whom we have ever seen do look exactly 
alike, and it is exceedingly improbable that 
they should look so. The case is just the 
same in spectrum analysis. Among all the 
numerous simple substances which have 
been examined with the spectroscope no 
two give the same system of bright lines. 
It is therefore exceedingly improbable that 
a given system of bright lines should be pro- 
duced by more than one substance. From 
what has been said you will perceive that 
spectral analysis can tell us only of bodies 
which exist as vapor in the atmosphere of 
the sun or planets. A great many known | 
substances are thus recognizable in the sun’s | 
atmosphere by the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. Iron, for instance, magnesia, and | 
hydrogen are always strongly indicated. 

The spectroscope has also, within the past 
six years, shown that the sun is at all times 
shooting up immense volumes of fiery vapor. 
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These masses of vapor have for several cen- 
turies been seen during total eclipses of the 
sun, but their nature remained entirely un- 
known until the spectroscope was applied 
to them. This instrument shows that they 
consist chiefly of hydrogen gas. With a 
powerful spectroscope, aided by a small tel- 
escope, they can be observed at all times 
when the air is quite clear. A number of 
eminent spectroscopists are constantly en- 
gaged in these observations, and we may 
hope to learn from them something more 
than we yet know of the nature and destiny 
of the globe from which we derive our light 
and heat. 

The spectroscope can be applied to the 
stars with as much success as tothe sun. It 
is thus found that the physical constitution 
of the stars is, for the most part, of the same 
general nature with that of the sun; in fact, 
that the stars are themselves suns. They 
consist of immense masses of solid or liquid 
matter in a state of glowing heat, surround- 
ed by vapors which exercise a selective ab- 
sorption upon the light of the star as it 
passes through them. 


IX.—COMETS AND METEORS. 


The celestial movements, as I have already 
described them, take place with a niajestic 
regularity which has in all ages impressed 
the minds of men with a sense of the un- 
But this 


| changeableness of the heavens. 
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regularity is from time to time broken by 
the apparition of bodies of an extraordinary 
aspect, which hover in the heavens for a few 
days or weeks, and then disappear, to be 
never again heard from. Comets have ap- 
peared, at intervals of a few years, from the 
period of the earliest historical records, the 
last one having been seen by nearly every 
body in the northwestern horizon only a few 
months ago. In days when men thought 
that the heavens were only a little larger 
than the earth, that the celestial movements 
were under the control of beings like the 
kings and warriors of the world, and that 
the latter was the only world in space, these 
bodies were looked upon as portending great 
calamities here below—war, pestilence, the 
death of kings, and the fall of empires. In- 
deed, as late as the fifteenth century we are 
informed that Pope Calixtus ordered prayers 
to be offered up for protection against the 
Turks and the comet—a circumstance which 
has given rise to the popular myth of the 
pope’s bull against the comet. According- 
ly, in a great many cases, we find the ac- 
count of a comet connected with the death 
of some emperor, or the occurrence of some 
great event. Perhaps in the simple fact 
that we of the present day look on these 
bodies without terror or foreboding, we have 
a fair compensation for all the labor the 
world has spent in acquiring a knowledge 
of the heavens. 

As to the frequency of comets, we may 
say that from fifteen to thirty, plainly visible 
to the naked eye, generally appear in the 
course of a century; so that if any person 
grows to mature age without seeing one, it 
is because he does not make proper use of 
his eyes. The appearance of a bright comet 
is so peculiar that it is impossible to mistake 
it. It consists of three portions, known as 
the nucleus, the coma, and the tail. The 
first is a bright central point, looking ex- 
actly like a star, from which it would be im- 
possible to tell it but for the foggy appear- 
ance of its light. This arises from the 
“coma,” which is an envelope of white neb- 
ulous light surrounding the nucleus, and 
gradually shading off in every direction. 
Lastly, we have the tail,a long stream of 
milky light, growing wider and fainter as it 
recedes from the comet, until the eye can no 
longer trace it. A eurious feature, noticed 
from the earliest time, is that the tail is al- 
ways turned from the sun. The length of 
the tail is very various. Sometimes it can 
scarcely be seen, while that of the great 
comet of 1861 extended more than half-way 
across the heavens. The absolute length 


nearly always amounts to many millions of 
miles. 

When it was found by Kepler and Newton 
that all the planets revolved about the sun 
in conic sections in exact obedience to the 
law of gravitation, the question naturally 








arose whether comets did not move in the 
_ Same way, and subject to the same law. [t 
was found by Newton that the great comet 
of 1680 did move in an orbit so near a pa- 
rabola having the sun in its focus that the 
deviation from that curve could not be de- 
tected by observation, and that it was there- 
fore subject to the gravitation of the sun 
just as the planets were. But in the case 
of a body moving in a parabola, the velocity 
is so great that after making part of a turn 
around the sun, it will go back nearly in 
the direction from which it came, never to 
return. The actual portion of the orbit in 
which the comet could be observed was so 
small that it was impossible to distinguish 
between a parabola and a very long ellipse ; 
and if the latter were the orbit, the comet 
would ultimately return, though it might be 
only after the lapse of hundreds or even 
thousands of years. Asa matter of fact, this 
comet has not returned yet, and, for aught 
we know, may be flying away from the sun 
to this day; if so, it is now far outside the 
orbit of the most distant planet. 

It was Halley, the friend and co-worker 
of Newton, to whom was reserved the honor 
of first showing that at least one comet re- 
volved around the sun in a regular period. 
A great comet appeared in 1682, and in cal- 
culating the position of its orbit Halley 
found that it coincided almost exactly with 
that of a comet which had been observed 
by Kepler in 1607. If I were to draw the 
two orbits on this page the lines would be 
so close together they would almost run into 
one throughout their entire length. It was 
almost certain that the two comets were 
really the same body, which had returned 
to its perihelion after the lapse of seventy- 
five years. If this were so, it ought to have 
returned every seventy-five years during 
past centuries. So, searching the records 
of observations, Halley found that a comet 
had been observed in 1531 moving in al- 
most exactly the same orbit. There could 
no longer be any doubt that this was really 
a comet moving around the sun in a very 
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ORBIT OF HALLEY’S OOMET, SHOWING ITS PLACE IN 1874. 




















































































elongated orbit, for although the iength of 

the intervals between its several apparitions 
was not always the same, the difference was 
no greater than would result from the effect 
of the attraction of the planets. Halley 
therefore ventured to predict that the comet 
would appear again about the end of 1758 
or the beginning of 1759. Meanwhile math- 
ematicians found out how to calculate the 
effects of planetary attraction, and making 
the necessary allowances, Clairaut of France 
computed that the comet would return in 
the middle of April, 1759, but announced also 
that the imperfections of his calculations 
might lead to an error of thirty days. Actu- 
ally the comet returned to its perihelion on 
the 12th of March of that year. 

The next return was in 1835. Mathemat- 
ical science had made such great advances 
that the time was predicted within three 
days. The next return of this most inter- 
esting of all comets will take place about 
the year 1910; I can hardly tell you the ex- 
act year now, but no doubt before it appears 
astronomers will be able to announce the 
very day when it will pass perihelion. 

When the heavens came to be swept with 
telescopes, it was found that comets so small 
as to be invisible to the naked eye appeared 
with great frequency. The more careful the 
search, the more frequently they were found ; 
and now hardly a year passes without one 
or two new ones, and sometimes five or six. 
A large majority of these seem to move in 
parabolic orbits, and if they ever return at. 





all, it will be only after the lapse of centu- 
ries. But a couple 
of dozen or so have 
been found to be 
periodic, returning 
at intervals vary- 
ing from four or 
five years all the 
way up to seventy 
oreighty. For any 
thing we know, all 
the comets may be 
destined to return 
some time. There 
is little doubt that 
the great comet of 
1858, the most brill- 
iant that has ap- 
peared this centu- 
ry, returns in about 
1900 years, but 
there is none of 
more than eighty 
years which has 
certainly been seen 
at more than one 
return to the sun. 
To the question, 
What is a comet? 
science is still un- 
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nite answer. When examined with the spec- 
troscope, the most of the light of all comets 
seems to be separated into three bright bands. 
By the rules of spectrum analysis already 
given, this would indicate that the comet is 
a gaseous body shining by its own light. 
The position of these bands also seems to in- 
dicate that the gas is some combination of 
carbon. But this opens two very difficult 
questions—tirst, why does not this gas at 
once expand in space, as we know every gas 
does when relieved from pressure? and sec- 
ondly, how can it remain hot enough to shine 
By its own light? It seems pretty certain 
that the brighter comets can not be wholly 
gaseous. The first such comet which has 
appeared since the introduction of the spec- 
troscope is that of last summer, and the nu- 
cleus of this one gave a continuous spec- 
trum, but the coma showed bright lines, as 
other comets had done. 

To the telescope the nucleus of a comet 
looks quite solid, and it is probably either a 
large solid or liquid body, or an immense 
cloud of such bodies of small size individu- 
ally, but so great in number that we can not 
see through them. The most plausible the- 
ory that can be formed respecting the coma 
and tail is that the nucleus is composed of 
some substance which is evaporated by the 
heat of the solar rays, and thus forms a cloud 
of vapor round it. This cloud of vapor is the 
coma. Now comes the most mysterious op- 
eration of all. The material composing the 
coma, or at least some portion of it, is re- 
pelled by the sun, and driven off into space 
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in a continuous 
stream, just as 
smoke rises from 
a chimney. It is 
this stream of va- 
por which consti- 
tutes the tail. The 
great problem of 
comets is, Why 
does the sun repel 
the vapor which 
rises from the com- 
et instead of at- 
tracting it, as he 
does every other 
known form of 
matter? The only 
theory of this ac- 
tion which has any 
thing worthy of 
consideration is 


that of Zéllner, a young German physicist 
of much eminence, now a professor in the 
University of Leipsic. 
the sun is an electrified body, and that the 
vapor which rises from the comet becomes 
electrified in the same way with the sun, 
and is thus repelled. 
that the light of telescopic comets is most- 
ly produced by discharges of electricity 
through the vapors which compose it, which 
accounts for the spectrum consisting of 
bright bands. The principal drawback to 
this theory is that we have no independent 
evidence that either the sun or the comet is 
electrified. Could this be proved, no serious 
doubt of the correctness of the theory would 
remain, and we might consider the problem 
of the constitution of comets as satisfactori- 


ly solved. 


Within the past few years a relation of 
a remarkable character has been found be- 
tween comets and shooting-stars. The na- | been throwing off and leaving behind in its 
ture of the latter is perfectly understood. | journey. Since that time other meteoric 
The earth, in its passage around the sun, is 
continually encountering vast numbers of | comets in the same way. 
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He assumes that 


He also maintains 


minute bodies, each revolving in its own or- | this connection is the 


bit around the sun. 


weigh only a few grainseach. Striking the | 27, 1872, with the lost comet of Biela, of 
atmosphere with the enormous velocity of 
the heavenly bodies produces a degree of 
heat which instantly burns them up, with 
the production of a most brilliant light. 
This light it is which produces fhe appear- 
ance of the shooting-star. These bodies | ber 27 of every year the earth passes very 
near the orbit of this comet, and in 1872, al- 
though the comet itself could not be seen, 
some of its fragments showed themselves in 
But when there is a| the air as a meteoric shower. 


have never been seen except by the light of 
their own destruction ; it is therefore impos- 
sible to determine the orbit in which any 
isolated one revolves. 
meteoric shower this orbit may be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy by a com- 
parison of all the meteor paths, and it was 
thus found that the meteors which produced 
the great showers of 1866 and 1867 traveled 
in the identical orbit with a comet seen in 
the former year. We can not avoid the con- | 


These bodies probably 








OOGGIA’S COMET, EARLY IN JULY, 1874. 


viction that these bodies are simply frag- 
ments of the comet which it has gradually 


showers have been found associated with 
Very curious in 


shower of meteors on the evening of October 
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which you have probably heard. 
et was formerly bright enough to be seen by 
the naked eye, but grew fainter at every re- 
turn, and at last disappeared from view in 
even the most powerful telescopes. 


X.—THE STELLAR UNIVERSE. 


We have in these talks passed in review 
a number of the more prominent and inter- 
esting features of the heavens, 
been mainly concerning ourselves with the 
solar system, comprising those bodies which 
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are, astronomically speaking, right around | 
us. But what are these thousands of stars | 
we can see with the naked eye, and those | 
millions we see with the telescope ? What | 
is this “ universal frame” in which our earth | 
and all its kingdoms and peoples; our sun 
and our planets, with all their attendants, 
are but an insignificant speck of star dust ? 
This is one of the sublimest questions we 
can ask of astronomy, but it is one to which 
she is not yet able to give a definite answer. 
What we wish to know is, first, how the in- 
dividual stars are constituted—what a star 
is, in fact. Then we should know their 
distances, their motions, their distribution 
through space, and the magnitude of the 
space which they fill. Finally, we should 
know the bond of connection among them, 
and in what respect they constitute a whole. 
I shall briefly indicate what is known or 
supposed of these various questions. 

Of what a star is the telescope can hardly 
tell us more than the naked eye. To the 
latter the star is nothing more than a lucid 
point, and in the most powerful telescope it 
is only a brighter point. Until starlight 
was analyzed with the spectroscope we 
could only judge from analogy that the 
stars, being suns, were probably constituted 
like our sun. But this instrument shows 
that this conjecture is well founded, though 
we do not yet know enough of what our sun 
itself is to tell from this alone what a star is. 

Until the present century was well on its 
way we were as much in the dark respecting 
the distances of the stars as we were with 
respect to their nature. The only way of 
measuring these distances is by the method 
of parallaxes, already explained. The earth 
in its annnal course around the sun sweeps 
around a circle of 185,000,000 of miles in di- 
ameter, so that we have a base-line of this 
enormous length with which to triangulate 
out to the stars. Determine the exact di- 
rection of a star properly situated now, and 
again after the lapse of six months, and the 
change of direction not otherwise account- 
ed for may be attributed to parallax, and 
will afford an index to the star’s distance. 
For the three centuries which have elapsed 
since Copernicus promulgated the theory 
of the earth’s motion, astronomers have 
sought to detect and measure this change. 
Before the invention of the telescope Tycho 
Brahe made the most careful observations 
of the altitudes of stars without being able 
to find any change whatever. When the 
telescope was applied to astronomical meas- 
urements a vast step forward in accuracy 
was made, and in the seventeenth century 
we find Picard, the Cassinis, Flamsteed, 
Roemer, and a number of others working at 
the same problem, in every way their in- 


instrument much more delicate than any be- 
| fore applied, and it was in the course of his 
| researches that he discovered the phenome- 
non of “aberration,” already described. But 
this apparent change of direction of the stars 
could not be attributed to parallax, because 
| the direction was the same at the two ends 
of the base-line, and it was in the middle of 
it that the greatest deviation took place. 
The efforts were continued by a great num- 
ber of astronomers in the early part of the 
present century without any better result. 
Apparent changes like those which would 
result from parallax were sometimes found, 
but critical examination showed that they 
were really due to changes in the instru- 
ments produced by temperature and other 
causes. 

It was now seen pretty certainly that the 
parallax of even the brighter stars must be 
less than a second, and that to determine it 
some instrument must be found which could 
be at all times relied on to give results cor- 
rect to a small fraction of a second. Sneh 
was the state of things when the question 
was taken up by one who, though little 
known to the general public, may fairly 
rank as the greatest practical astronomer 
of the century. Bessel had at Kénigsberg 
only what would now be considered a very 
small and insufficiently equipped observa- 
tory, but he inaugurated a system of care- 
fully investigating the errors to which all 
his instruments were subject, as well as ev- 
ery other cause which could influence the re- 
sults of observations, which has almost revo- 
lutionized instrumental astronomy, and has 
enabled the astronomers of the present time 
to attain a degree of accuracy in their results 
which would have been thought impossible 
a century ago. The instrument with which 
he succeeded in determining the parallax of 
a star was the heliometer. This instrument 
is essentially a telescope, of which the object- 
glass is sawed in two across the centre. If 
the two pieces are put together as they were 
in the first place, an image of a star will be 
formed in the focus just as if the glass were 
in one piece. But if the two pieces are slid 
along past each other, each half having its 
own focus, there will be two images of a star, 
one formed by each piece, the distance apart 
of which will be equal to the distance the 
pieces have slid. If there are two stars near 
each other, and the glasses be slid till the 
easternmost image of one star comes exact- 
ly over the westernmost image of the other, 
the distance of the images of the two stars, 
as it would be were there but one glass, is 
proportional to the distance the two glass 
halves have been slid. The latter distance 
ean be regulated and measured with great 
exactness by having the motion made by a 
fine screw, and thus the angular distance of 





genuity could suggest, without success. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the 
problem was taken up by Bradley, with an 


| the two stars can be determined when the 
| focal length of the telescope is known. 
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The method employed by Bessel and most | 
of his successors in determining the parallax | 
of a fixed star is this: Some star is selected 
which either from its brilliancy or its proper 
motion is supposed to be comparatively near 
our system. One or two very small stars are 
then sought for as nearly as possible in the 
same direction with the bright one. The 
former, from their smallness, are supposed 
to be immensely more distant than the lat- 
ter, though, as seen in the telescope, they 
may seem right alongside of it. The annual 
motion of the earth must then produce a 
change in the relative positions of the stars 
as seen in the telescope on the same principle 
as the lights already illustrated. It was this 
change in the case of the star 61 Cygni that 
Bessel sought to determine by his measures 
with the heliometer. Continuing his obser- 
vations for some years, he found that as the 
earth swung from one side of its orbit to the 
other the star seemed to swing one-third of a 
second on each side of its position. The great 
problem was solved. Bessel’s determination 
was followed by a number of others, as I have 
already said, and there are perhaps a dozen 
stars within a million times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. Immense as are the 
distances of the few stars which we have de- 
scribed, nearly all the others, even those vis- 
ible to the naked eye, are situated at distances 
immensely greater. We have every reason 
to believe that these fainter stars are really 
as bright, on the average, as larger ones, and 
that their faintness arises entirely from the 
immense distance at which we see them 
But the stars visible to the naked eye form 
only a very small fraction of those which are 
seen with great telescopes. L believe that 
the great Washington telescope already men- 
tioned will show from thirty to fifty mill- 
ions of stars. The smallest stars we can see 
through it are probably more than athousand 
times as far as the brightest that we see in 
the heavens, such as Siriusand a Lyre. You 
see that our sun with his whole retinue of 
planets is hardly more than a point in the 
stellar universe. Taking the distances which 
I have already given, you perceive that the 
nearest star is more than six thousand times 
as far as the farthest planet. The distance 
of the farthest the telescope will show can 
not be accurately estimated, but it is prob- 
ably so great that light would take ten thou- 
sand years to pass over it. Even then we 
have no certainty that this is the utmost ex- 
tent of the universe. But the stars beyond 
this are probably more thinly seattered than 
they are inside this limit; in other words, 
if we do not see the limit of the universe 
itself, we probably see the limit of its densest 
portion. Itis of course beyond human pow- 
er to say how far the stars may be scattered 
through those portions of space which our 
telescopes can not reach. 

Our next question is, according to whatlaw, 


.| and planets do. 








if any, are the stars distributed throughout 
space? It needs only a glance at the heay- 

ens with the naked eye to show that this 
distribution is by no means uniform, but 
that in certain regions many of the stars are 
aggregated in clusters, while in other re- 
gions there are very few to be seen. But 
the most remarkable feature of the distri- 
bution is brought out with the telescope. 

Pointing this instrument on any part of the 
Milky Way, we find it to be formed by the 
scattered light of uncounted millions of 
stars too faint to be individually seen with 
the unaided vision. If we could see the 
whole Milky Way at once, we should find it 
to extend like a girdle round the whole 
heavens. With the most powerful telescopes 
the number of small stars visible in this gir- 
dle is greater than in all the rest of the heay- 
ens. We thus have the singular fact that a 
large portion of the suns which make up the 
invisible universe are condensed into a vast 
girdle or irregular and broken ring, and that 
our sun is situated somewhere in the plane 
of this ring, and not far from its centre. We 
can hardly even guess at the dimensions of 
this ring, but light itself would probably re- 
quire hundreds or even thousands of years 
to fly across it. 

Our last and greatest question is, whether 
these stars are entirely separate and inde- 
pendent of each other, each one moving on 
in its own infinite orbit, or whether they 
form a system, every member of which re- 
volves around the same centre, like our sun 
The latter has been a fa- 
vorite idea. You are all familiar with the 
celebrated theory of Midler, that Alcyone is 
the central sun of our universe. But truth 
compels me to say that this theory, sublime 
though it is, has not the slightest evidence 
to sustain it. It is true, as I remarked in 
our first conversation, that very slow mo- 
tions among the stars are known to exist; 
but they do not follow any regular law, as 
they would if they all took place around © 
some centre. So far as yet observed each 
star moves forward in its own straight line, 
and these lines cross each other in all sorts 
of ways. 

The most singular fact connected with the 
proper motions of the stars is that one or 
two stars are flying through space with such 
enormous rapidity that the combined attrac- 
tion of all the stars visible with the telescope 
could never stop them. This seems to be es- 
pecially the case with a small star, invisible 
to the naked eye, designated in astronomic- 
al literature as “Groombridge, 1830,” from 
the name of the astronomer who first record- 
ed its position. The rate of motion of this 
star is about seven seconds per year—the 
greatest known. It was hence concluded 
that it must be very near us, and a number 
of astronomers have sought to determine its 
parallax, but have found it to be only about 





SOME TALKS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
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a tenth of a second. Its apparent motion | ber of the stars, it seems probable that the 
in a year being seventy times its parallax, it | attraction of all the bodies in the universe 
moves at least seventy times the distance | can never stop this headlong speed, nor bring 
from the earth to the sun in a year, or eight- | this star into any orbit, and that conse- 
een millions of miles every day, and more | quently it will pass through our universe, 
than 200 miles every second. From what we | and leave it entirely in its passage through 


know of the distribution, masses, and num-| infinite space. If we had accurate observa- 
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tions of the star’s position three or four 
thousand years ago, we could speak with 
more certainty of its destiny. We may ex- 
pect that our posterity of a few thousand 
years hence will, by the aid of the observa- 
tions and tables we shall transmit to them, 
be able to come to a definite conclusion re- 
specting the age and the structure of the 
universe. But at present we have no con- 
clusive evidence of any connection at all be- 
tween the several stars, such as exists among 
the planets and satellites of our system, ex- 
cepting in the case of double stars. In the 
first place, there is no direct evidence that 
gravitation itself extends to distances so 
enormous as those which separate the stars 
from each other. It is true that few, if any, 
astronomers would doubt that it does so ex- 
tend; but it is equally true that its action 
must then be exceedingly small. In the next 
place, if we grant this, there is no proof that 
the mutual gravitation of the stars is suffi- 
cient to prevent them from all flying away 
from each other in virtue of the proper mo- 
tions which they are seen to possess. It 
would, however, take millions of years for 
this to oceur; so that the universe, as we see 
it, is fitted to endure unchanged through pe- 
riods of time far beyond those of which man 
can form any conception. 


XL—THE PRESENT WORK OF ASTRONOMERS. 


No doubt you think the business of an as- 
tronomer is to gaze through his telescope at 
the stars. As there are several hundred peo- 
ple in the world who are now employed as 
astronomers, being either students of the 
science or astronomers by profession, you 
wonder what they can all find to look at 
that has not been fully observed since the 
time of Herschel, and why they do not get 
tired of looking. But you are mistaken in 
supposing that simple star-gazing forms any 
important part of the work of an astrono- 
mer. The principal problem of the astrono- 
my of the present day is the determination 
of the motions of all the heavenly bodiés. 
To find how such a body is moving we must 
know its position in the heavens at two or 
more times—the more the better. I have 
before tried to give you an idea how posi- 
tions in the heavens are determined. Any 
one observation of position is liable to many 
errors, small and great, arising from the im- 
perfections of the instrument, and accident- 
al mistakes in pointing the instrument or 
recording the numerous numbers on which 
a position depends. Hence two or three ob- 
servations must be made and calculated be- 
fore we can be sure of the exact position of 
the star. And an hour’s calculation may be 
required to reduce one observation. Then, 
as the position must be determined a num- 
ber of times in the course of years before the 
motion of a star can be decided on, you see 
how much time and labor are required to de- 





termine the motion of a single star. Con. 
sider that a million or two of stars are visi. 
ble with an ordinary telescope, and you wil] 
see that the work of determining the posi- 
tions of them all would occupy all the as- 
tronomers of the world for generations. As 
I have already indicated, owing to the im- 
mense distances of the stars, their apparent 
motions are so slow that it will require cen- 
turies of observation to determine them wit), 
accuracy. Among the millions of visille 
stars there are not a hundred thousand th: 
positions of which have yet been exactly de- 
termined. | 

Now look at the solar system. We have, 
besides the sun, eight large planets, nearly a 
hundred and forty small ones between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and eighteen 
moons. Tables of the movements of the 
earth and the brighter planets must be kept 
up with such precision and certainty that 
the captain of a ship years hence shall be 
able to learn from his nautical almanac the 
exact altitude of sun or planet at any re- 
quired day, hour, and minute. On the accu- 
racy of this information he must often risk 
his ship and all on board. To determine 
the motions of a single planet or satellite 
under the influence of the attraction of all 
the other bodies which affect it involves an 
amount of labor of which no one not ac- 
quainted with the subject can form any 
conception. Several mathematicians have 
spent ten years or more of unremitting labor 
in working out the algebraic formule which 
express the motions of the moon, and enable 
them to be calculated. As time advances, 
the number of observations increases, and 
greater accuracy of results is required. The 
labor increases enormously, so that future 
corrections to the tables must be the com- 
bined work of several. The French Acade- 
my of Sciences has for eight years past been 
offering a prize for new tables of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter without securing a single 
competitor. You will not now be surprised 
to learn that in investigating the laws of 
the celestial motions there would be work to 
keep all the observatories of the world act- 
ively employed for many years to come. 

There are a great many other subjects to 
be investigated besides the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and nearly all such inves- 
tigations require the co-operation of many 
observers. Take, for instance, the physical 
constitution of the sun. Observations of 
the solar spots seem to show that they run 
in a period of between ten and twelve years. 


| The source of this period is still an entire 


mystery. In fact, there are more mysteries 
in the constitution of the sun now than there 
were before the spectroscope was known, 
and before we can hope to penetrate them 
we must have a long series of observations 
of solar phenomena both with the telescope 
and the spectroscope. 
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Another class of interesting objects which | tion. Jupiter is an object of especial inter- 
| 


occupy the attention of many astronomers 
are the variable stars. There are perhaps a 
hundred stars the light of which is known 
to vary in intensity. One conclusion which 
the observations of these changes has led to 
is that the so-called “new stars” which on 
several occasions have suddenly blazed out 
in the heavens are really only variable stars, 
and were in the same place before, only too 
faint to be noticed by the eye. We should 
like to know what sometimes causes a star 
thus to blaze out and increase its light and 
heat a hundred or a thousand times. Be- 
cause if such a thing should happen to our 
sun, every living thing on the surface of the 


| 
earth would be destroyed, and the elements | 


est to the astronomers engaged in these re- 

j|searches. It now seems probable that most 
| of the planets are covered with layers of 
| clouds and vapor so thick that the rays of 
the sun can not penetrate to their surfaces. 
| In the case of Jupiter these layers of vapor 
jassume various colors, the cause of which 
has not yet been made out. 

You now see that if we know a great deal 
| about the heavens compared with what was 
| known in past ages, we know very little 
| compared with what there is to learn, and 

that there is no lack of work for all the as- 
| tronomical investigators in the world. 

I have been able to give you only a very 

short and summary survey of the work of 


would literally melt with fervent heat. But | astronomers in exploring the heavens. The 
he has shone so long without any change in | subject is altogether too vast to be disposed 
his light and heat that we need not feel in | of in so simple a way. I shall be satisfied 
any danger of such a catastrophe. if I have given you some general idea of the 

The physical constitution of the planets | manner in which the great discoveries of as- 
is another subject of astronomical investiga- | tronomy have been made. 
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TRANSLATED BY AN 





(The letters and papers of the following narrative | to have been practiced in various parts of Italy—and 
were accidentally found in a rusty metal casket | nowhere worse than in Naples—are never likely to be 
among a heap of ruins and ashes beneath the ground- | repeated, thanks to such patriots as Mazzini and Gar- 
floor of one of the houses on the outskirts of Naples | ibaldi. With regard to the character of the unfor- 
destroyed by the recent eruption of Vesuvius. The, tunate Lady Emilia Darano, it is a curious problem, 
house had been too humble even to have been the resi- | presenting, as it does, something extraordinary in the 
dence of any of the Neapolitan nobles, though it may | alternations of miserable weakness with an uncon- 
have belonged to one of their retainers ; but how this _ querable fortitude—the apparent lack of volition with 
small metal box with the faded manuscript came | a determined and unshaken continuity of affection 
there, where it seems to have been secreted in the | for her lover, even while death is constantly imminent 
walls of a vault or cellar, probably during the last | —an alternate prostration by suffering from fiend- 
hundred and twenty years, those who have trans-| like provocations with reactions of heroic energy. 
mitted the papers have no means of ascertaining. At | Her closing scene is profoundly pathetic. She says 
any rate, this is all the account they think it prudent | of herself that she has no faculty for describing things, 
to give, being apparently in fear (and they more than | but she certainly tells her dreadful story with remark- 
hint this) of causing offense to some of the descend-| able clearness. The only exceptions are when she is 
ants of a once powerful noble. in a state bordering on delirium from the intensity 

The extraordinary and, it is to be feared, too truth- | with which her memory revivifies the events of her 
ful recital of some of the deeds that were enacted | unparalleled trials. An Extte.] 
under a despotic rule (when private atrocities conld 
even surpass such public vengeances as were remorse- THE LETTERS AND FRAGMENTS. 
lessly practiced down to the days of Pellico and Baron | a 
Poerio) has obviously been written first in English, for ORGIVE me, dear, dear Otty, the length 
greater safety, and then translated by the lady herself | of time that is sure to elapse before Iam 
into Italian. No complete copy of either is said to| able to keep the promise made to you before 
exist, and the present narrative is made up from frag- ° 

I was taken away from home as the wife of 


ments of the two copies. The Italian portions carry : . , 
with them their own evidence of having been written | the Marchese di Albarozzi. You said you 


by one who thought in English, as they continually | were sure I should have a thousand strange 
seek to render the English idiom and phraseology. _| things to tell you, dear ; but, alas! you could 


The asterisks and other signs of omitted passages do | ,. "oa : ‘ é " inted 
not always denote the suppression of portions, which | little imagine the scenes would be painte 


{as in the case of the documents relating to the trage- | in distemper and encaustic. You will won- 
dy in the Cenci family) were too shocking realities to | der how such technical words come into my 


be recorded, but also actual gaps caused by the writ- | . ‘ i : _ 
ing having become quite illegible from mildew and head, dear Otty, but you will understand all 


rust, while here and there portions have been lost, or | 2bout that very soon. Soon, do I say ?— 
purposely torn off and destroyed. | well, soon or late, but most probably much 
These letters and papers were evidently addressed | ]ater than I wish, because neither my head 


to some dear female friend of early years, though not Si can $ e 
a relative; but they could never have been received, pages J hand is Prins often in the best con 


and were no doubt seized upon and secreted for some | lition for writing ; and when it is done, or a 
sinister purpose on the death of the ill-starred lady. certain portion is done, I shall then have to 
It scarcely becomes the humble position of an editor | wait till means can be found to transmit it to 


and translator under the present circumstances to of- | : J 
fer any critical or other remarks. All that he will | you. AmIaprisoner, then? AmI watched ? 


venture will be in half a dozen words. Certain cruel | Ah! dear, sweet Otty, when we used to play 
atrocities, both in public and in private, well known | at having a feast, with primroses and poli- 
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anthuses set out in paper trays and scallop 
shells in the garden of your uncle’s house by 
the sea, what philosopher, what genius, nay, 
what angel, could have foreseen the terrible 
contents of that cloud which in a few years 
was to burst over the little golden head you 
remember, now so prematurely gray, and be- 
sides so thin, dear, that the lightest breath 
of wind scatters it all over my eyes! 

You, so happily married and encircled, 
not only with all the luxuries of India, but 
with tender and loving hearts, will deeply 
feel my In English it will have a better 
chance of getting safe out of this country ; 
my Italian translation is intended for the 
nearest relation of my dear one, in case we 
should both be suddenly cut off. What I 
have to tell you has all transpired within a 
very brief space—in fact, since I was carried 
away the victim of family misfortunes, pride, 
and blindness. Often I have taken up a pen 
when thinking of you, Otty, intending to 
lay bare the secret of my secluded, my worse 
than withered life; but the pain and the 
loathing disgust at some things, far more 
than a sense of shame or remorse concerning 
acts entirely induced as well as done by oth- 
ers, have continually rendered me unable to 
write a single word. Still from time to time 
I shall force myself to do it, especially as 
there is always great relief in such commu- 
nications to those we love. 

That I am the only daughter of an Irish 
nobleman, who disappeared abruptly from 
fashionable circles, is about as much as you 
know of us, unless your uncle has communi- 
cated the rest. And this, I fancy, he would 
not be likely to do, as he was aware that 
some of our family history was a tender sub- 
ject. My mother was the daughter of an 
Italian lady of rank, the widow of Count 
Cc , whose estates had been confiscated 
by Austria after he had been shot as a lead- 
er in one of the patrictic rebellions. Having 
nothing to support herself and her daugh- 
ter, she went on the stage as a cantatrice. 
She was well received, chiefly on account 
of her misfortunes, but also because she was 
regarded as possessed of a peculiar beauty, 
having brilliant light golden hair, and dark 
eyebrows, with long black eyelashes. My 
mother’s hair was quite black, you know; and 
so was that of my father. Curious, wasn’t 
it, that I should so take after her mother, and 
be so unlike my own. But these odd things 
do happen now and then, I have heard. 
Well, my father, Lord A , at that time 
a dashing young man on a tour through 
Italy, seeing that golden head one night at 
the opera, fell in love with it more than with 
the singing, and obtained an introduction. 
But directly he set eyes on my mother, then 
a girl of little more than sixteen, he was 
struck with the difference between the real 
beauty of youth, unadorned and not made 
up (senza ornamenti e non composto), and a 











pale, care-worn face that needed rouge and 
stage-lights to give all the beauty that haa 
enchanted him, poor man. So he married 
my future mother (the phrase, dear, has a 
smack of my Irish blood, don’t you think 2). 
and took her straight to his house in Lon- 
don. Ina few weeks more my mother would 
have been on the Italian stage; but they 
both agreed to keep all silent on that mat- 
ter. 

Lord and Lady A were equally proud 
of their descent, and were equally without 
any ideas on economy. Whenever they saw 
any thing or heard of any thing they fan- 
cied, it was at once ordered without the 
slightest thought of what it might cost. 
They were comparatively poor, this youth- 
ful couple, yet they lived quite up to their 
position in society, and therefore greatly be- 
yond their real means, so that by the time 
my education, such as it was, was completed, 
and I should have been introduced into so- 
ciety, my father found himself quite ruined. 
They both seemed as much astonished at 
this as if it had happened to somebody else. 
The wrecks of his property being gathered 
up, Lord A saw that there was barely 
sufficient for a respectable existence. We 
therefore were obliged to quit London, and 
giving up all society, we retired to an old 
dilapidated castle on the coast of Clare, there 
to live as best we might, and at any rate 
avoid the endless humiliations that attend 
the poverty of a family of rank in England. 

I had just attained my nineteenth year, 
when a rich Italian nobleman, bearing the 
title of the Marchese di Albarozzi, arrived 
one morning at the castle with letters of in- 
troduction from a Neapolitan nobleman who 
was not aware of our present condition. 
He had been very intimate with my father, 
Lord A , during the short-lived period 
of his imprudent splendor. But now con- 
cealment was impossible. The fallen tur- 
ret, the cracked walls, the weed-grown wil- 
derness, once a fine garden, our broken and 
faded furniture, not to speak of our defaced 
china-ware (porcellana scagliosa), as well as 
our habiliments, all displayed our ruin at a 
glance. My mother was still more shocked 
at the state of the bedding in the only spare 
room that was habitable. One of the win- 
dows also was half boarded up, and the oth- 
ers had several cracked panes pasted over 
with paper. The pride of an Irish noble- 
man, who had been accustomed to all the 
attentions and homage which they so com- 
monly receive on the Continent, writhed 
under this; but Lord A had no alter- 
native, and was compelled at once to state 
frankly his altered circumstances, and the 
impossibility of his receiving the marchese 
with that hospitality which his letters of 
introduction would otherwise have insured. 
In fine, he could only accommodate the mar- 

















chese for the night ; and Lady A would 
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never have consented even to that had there 
been any hotel within reasonable distance. 
As for me, I was very glad he was not to re- 
main, as I had conceived the utmost antipa- | 
thy to our distinguished visitor at first sight, 

and this was greatly enhanced by his first | 
look at me. 

But, to the utter discomfiture and vexa- | 
tion of us all, the marchese made very light | 
of our difficulties and scruples, assured Lord 
and Lady A that he had been a great | 
traveler, and was a man of the world. He 
then flattered and softened them by great 
respect and courtly compliments, reminding 
them of their fine equipage and position 
among his friends in Naples; gracefully 
lauded my beauty (my grandmother’s, you 
know, dear), and finally, in a not very round- 
about way, actually threw out hints of his 
wish to ally himself some day to a family 
of rank in Great Britain or Ireland. As for | 
fortune, he had enough and to spare; and 
with a few more such remarks, he proposed 
to send away his servants, and remain a day 
or so at our dilapidated abode. Lord and 
Lady A seemed to carefully avoid ex- 
changing looks, and with faint apologies, 
but evidently changed minds, they consented. 

The horses, carriage, and servants of the 
marchese were all sent away to the nearest 
town, except his valet, a very old man, named 
Andrengo. This valet was decrepit, or else 
deformed—I never knew which—and with 
a complexion so freckled and dark that at 
first I took him for a Malay or Eastern slave 
of some kind. His crouching, abject de- 
meanor aided this impression. He was very 
like a toad. As there was no room to be 
had with us, a bed was found for him at the 
cottage of a road-side blacksmith not far 
distant. 

Day after day passed, and the marchese 
did not depart, nor even allude to leaving 
us, but constantly paid me the most marked, 
and all the more odious, attentions. My 
distress at this was much increased on per- 
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such as a mirror or side w ndew 3 
he did look pointedly at me the eyes almost 
| paralyzed me with their cold glitter, not- 
withstanding the smile on the rest of the 
features. 





ceiving that Lord and Lady A evident- 
ly favored his suit. 
to internal character, but easy enough as to 
all externals, to give my impressions of the 
Marchese di Albarozzi. He was very tall, 
and of most elegant carriage and courtly 
manners. He had a fine symmetrical figure 


It is not in my power as | 


but eben 


His movements were singularly 
easy and graceful, and he bowed and swerved 


as he walked with a noiseless elasticity quite 
remarkable. 


When he offered me his hand 
to lead me here or there, any one might have 
supposed that I was a princess. He wore 
very choice and costly jewels, and had vari- 
ous accomplishments. Nevertheless, I had 
made up my mind not to accept his propo- 
sals. 

As to accomplishments, he spoke several 
languages with fluency, was a fine musician, 
and intimated that he was a proficient on 
the viola and the bass-viol (viola di gamba) ; 
and he was not only a connoisseur of paint- 
ing, but had himself studied the art in Flor- 
ence. Twice he induced me, or, rather, it 
was by the express wish of my father, to ac- 
company him on a little sketching excursion. 
He certainly had much skill and taste. But 
on the second occasion he suddenly lost all 
his habitual courtliness, and made advances 
to me, both by words and actions, that caused, 
on my part, a precipitate retreat, not, how- 
ever, Without my observing an expression 
upon his countenance as though he could 
have struck me dead at his feet, or worse. 
The marchese returned not long after, and 
he met me in the evening with more than 
his usual respect, as in humble apology for 
his recent conduct, and my mother, to whom 
I had indignantly complained, desired me to 
think no more about it, as the intentions of 
the marchese were perfectly honorable. His 
proposals had, in fact, been accepted by 
Lord A 

When I hea rd this my heart seemed to die 
within me. I hastened to my own room, 
and wrote a few lines to my father, declaring 
that I could never become the wife of the 
marchese, and, moreover, that I entertained 
an unconquerable antipathy with respect to 
him. Not content with this, in an evil mo- 
ment, and with rude indiscretion, I made « 
copy of this note, and had it handed to the 
marchese the same night, declining to leave 
my room the whole evening. 

Next morning the marchese saluted me as 
usual, and without the slightest appearance 








and limbs, except that his arms were too | 


long, and his hands and feet very bony and 
large. 
ered by every body as handsome but for the | 
mouth, which was coarse and gross. He had | 
a small retreating chin, a large heavy throat, 
and ears that stood erect, with a fringe of 
hair at the edges almost as black as his eye- | 
brows. His voice, like his manners, was 
very subdued and deferential, and gave the | 
effect of one accustomed to the highest court 


His face would have been consid- | 


of constraint, so that I thought the servant 
had never delivered my note. But on in- 
quiry I found that it had been duly received. 
To my surprise, not the least notice was 
taken of it either by him or by Lord and 
| Lady A Meantime the marchese mani- 
| fested no signs of taking his departure, but 
| often strolled out for long walks in the ne sigh- 
| borhood with my father, ‘and it appeared that 
they often sat up late at night together. 
Our table also was far better served than we 





} 


circles. He seldom looked at me in a direct | had known since our arrival in this seclu- 


way, though very often by indirect means, | sion, and hampers often came containing 
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r ee _) 
game, wine, and drogheria (drugs or groceries, | I-was called upon to pay for, with my revolt- 


probably the latter). How did this happen? | ing mind thrown into the bargain? 


One morning early, after a sleepless night, 
I dressed anyhow, not feeling to care for my- 
self, and went down before any of the rooms 
had been put in order. Walking from room 
to room, without any object, I chanced to go | 


into my father’s library, so called, and found | 


the furniture as if it had been pushed about, | 
half-filled wine-glasses on a side-table, and | 


a dice-box and loose cards flung under the | 
fire-place. What could all this mean? I) 


ot 
wandered round the garden and shrubberies | 





Lord 
A , then, had lost heavily to the mar. 


chese in a gambling transaction. Were the 
dice loaded—or was the wine drugged? 
But had the marchese really won? If not, 
what was the meaning of such expressions 
as his “ kindness,” his “ generosity,” our po- 
sition of “delicacy” and “honor?” To my 
thinking there had been foul play of one 
kind or another; but on whose side was the 
advantage? Some things in life are never 
cleared up, and very often they are not worth 





in amaze of perplexed thoughts. At break- | the trouble of clearing. In any case I was to 


fast the marchese was grave and thoughtful, 
whiie Lord A was far more cheerful than 
he had been for a long time, more attentive 
to the marchese—indeed, more attentive to 
all of us—than usual. Did this bode any 
good tome? I scarcely thought so. 

The very next day there was a bustle in 
the castle, old Andrengo being very busy in 





packing up all that remained of my father’s | “and I can give a reason for it. 


library, which the marchese had purchased, | 
and also in packing up for his master’s de- | 
parture. But before I had time to realize | 
and enjoy the thought of this, I was startled | 
at finding Lord and Lady A. equally busy 
in packing things as for a long journey, and | 
giving directions about shutting up the cas- | 
tle during a period, they said, of perhaps sev- 
eral years. My mother now took me aside, | 
and informed me that through some secret | 
political influence the marchese had in Lon- | 
don my father had obtained the governor- | 
ship of a distant settlement, and that his | 
kindness and generosity had in various ways | 
helped them out of their ruined position. 
She was sure I could not, after this explana- | 
tion, do otherwise than accept the honor of | 
the marchese’s hand, who professed himself 
quite ready to forgive the insult of my pre- 
vious behavior. Lord A , She said, com- 
manded my obedience as the highest duty | 
of a daughter, and at the same time, as my 
father, he most earnestly entreated it. Oth- 
erwise—and here my mother’s firmness was 
evidently failing, but she took her breath, 
and went through with it—otherwise there 
was nothing before me but some low mar- 
riage, or to become a pensioner in a poor- 
establishment, unless, indeed, I preferred a 
convent. What else was there? They could 
not take me with them, my mother was sor- 
ry to say, and I could not live alone in the 
castle. 

I was dismayed and overcome by all this, 
and yet more confused in my thoughts when 
Lady A hinted vaguely, but not with- 














out emphasis, at certain gambling transac- 
tions rendering our position with the mar- 
chese one of most peculiar delicacy and 
sense of honor. Our pose !—delicacy— 
honor—what had occurre It seemed as 
if I had scarcely understood half that my | 
mother had been saying. What was it that | 


be the victim. These conflicting thoughts 
rushed through my brain while my mother 
stood silently bending over me. I was sink- 
ing backward, and had covered my face with 
both hands; indeed, I believe I did sink down 
upon [The MS. is here illegible, and a 
leaf or two are missing. ] 

“Yes,” said I to my mother next day, 
Mere prej- 
udice, girlish innocence, morbid fancies! 
Something more than these causes my re- 
fusal. All his professions of love for me I 
disregard; they are without one spark of 
pure affection. Strong passion? Yes, in- 
deed; but of what kind? A wolf and a 
tiger, however quietly they may lurk re- 
strained in ambush, have strong passions, 
none the less for their savage patience; and 
so has the serpent that crushes you slowly 
before he devours. What has been the se- 
cvet life of the marchese? None of us 
know. I can not even imagine it, but I 
feel as if it had been far worse than I am 
able to imagine. If, as you say, the reading 
of some horrid characters in romances must 
have put such things into my head, then 
what but some knowledge could have put 
such things into the heads of those who 
wrote the romances? I hate his demon- 
strations of passion, and I hate still more 
his savage patience. And all the while so 
courtly and graceful!” My mother left me 
with anger. 

That night was very stormy; and as we 
were near the sea-coast, the weather always 
told heavily upon our old walls. The mar- 
chese slept in a chamber of the north wing 
of the castle, beneath a tower so ruinous as 
to have become little more than a shell; and 
every time I heard the wind come rushing 
from the sea, I devoutly wished that it would 
strike that tower with all its force. This 
may appear very wicked in me; for what 
harm had the marchese ever done me? you 
will say. Still, I felt this wish. It was 
from my foreboding heart—a true instinct 
of nature with some people, I do believe. 

In a day or two more every thing was to 
be settled, and the castle was to be vacated 
and locked up. Andrengo had completed 
his packing, and was sitting crouched down 
with his back against a wall. He looked 
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more like a reptile than ever, it seemed to, The marchese then drew down the dark 
me. No doubt he resented my refusal of his | green silk blinds of the carriage. 
lord’s overtures; and as I passed by he I have previously alluded to his savage 
gave me a steady, impassive look, and I saw | patience. He now uttered some shocking 
a lambent golden light in his eye, just like | imprecations in Italian, and suddenly, as if 
what one often sees in the eyes of a toad. | awaking from a trance, threw aside all deli- 
Surely no good and amiable man would ever | cate consideration and restraint, taunted me 
have had a servant of that sort! | with the ruin and poverty of my family, re- 
cana “Tf I would but give my consent!” | proached me in terms and in a tone of the 
And Lord A added, in a tone of paternal | haughtiest scorn for my persevering refusal 
solicitude, that “there was always a bless-| of his hand, and told me he would ever re- 
ing of some kind in a wealthy marriage.” | sent and revenge the insult. He then seized 
And yet, I argued, there might be curses| me in his arms, calling me his slave, and 
that overbalanced it. But this he would | the creature of his purchase! No words can 
not listen to, and even hinted that I had | record his deliberate fury and my dismay. 
bad thoughts beyond my years. This was |! ontreated his forbearance in vain, and he 
unjust; they were not properly thoughts; | instantly stifled my cries with his large bony 
they were only strong impressions and mis- | fingers. I felt suffocated, and fainted. When 
givings...... “Would but give my consent!” | I recovered my senses, I seemed to myself to 
Consent! I never did consent; but at last, | present the miserable appearance of some 
in utter exhaustion of energy and prostra- | poor bird that had been unable to find shel- 
tion of mind, they saw that I would let it| ter from a storm of rain and wind. The 
happen. What manner of man must he be | marchese was leaning back in the other cor- 
who would marry a girl under such circum- | ner of the carriage, with his arms folded, 
stances? I did not then know. One thing | and as quiet as an image. 
would have saved me—a deep love for an-| We drove straight to London, where an 
other. This I had not, never having really | obscure lodging in the suburbs had been 
been in society, and having seen no one who | taken. I found we were to live here under 
inspired such a feeling. jan assumed name. The servants of the 
The marriage was to be private, and to be | house attended upon us, except that An- 
kept secret during a few months, the mar-| drengo waited at dinner, and also cooked 
chese explaining to Lord and Lady A \the foreign dishes, none of which I ever 
that he had important diplomatic business | would touch. As for the marchese, my worst 
to settle in London before his departure, | apprehensions were realized. I was united 
and that his reception in fashionable circles | to a man who had gone through the whole 
would be greatly promoted if he was sup- | round of an utterly licentious and unbridled 
posed to be unmarried. However indignant | course, using his wealth as the familiar de- 
Lord and Lady A might have felt at|mon to obtain every difficult or forbidden 
this, it evidently did not prevent their con-| thing he fancied; and he had chosen me 
sent...... My consent! No, they never ob-| merely as the last novelty that crossed his 
tained that, but I sank, like a drowning path of vice, my resistance adding fuel to 
wretch, through the various formalities of a| his abnormal will. As for love, he enter- 
marriage. It was strictly private, nobody | tained for me no single feeling that did not 
but Lord and Lady A and our old house- | make me shudder. I had often heard my 
keeper being witnesses of the dreadful cere- | father and mother declare that personal 
mony. | beauty and personal attractions of every 
It was in the morning, and earlier than | kind were the greatest blessings with which 
usual on such occasions. I had been quite | a girl could be endowed, and that I possessed 
unable to take any breakfast beyond half a| them in an eminent degree. Alas! if this 
cup of tea. As we drove off from the poor | was so, how certainly had they proved an 
old castle I looked out of the carriage win- | unutterable curse to me! 
dow, and saw my mother’s pale face suffused I have said that my worst apprehensions 
with tears, as she stood in the entrance | were realized, but they were poor represen- 
porch, trying to wave her handkerchief; and | tations of the reality. For how could a del- 
Lord A standing in the court-yard with- | icate girl, the only daughter of a noble fam- 
out his hat, and the wind blowing his hair | ily, brought up with the most scrupulous ex- 
about his temples, trying to bid us farewell | clusion from the sight or the knowledge of 
cheerfully. It was all like some cruel mis-| the great vices and contaminations of the 
take that occurs in a dream, and we feel in- | world—how could such a girl ever imagine 
tensely but do not understand. I turned a character in which the cruel anomalies re- 
to the marchese—I know not what prompted corded, as I have since found, of a Nero or a 
me—and observed a sardonic smile on his | Caligula, had attained a similar possession 
swarthy features, that lighted up more pal-| of the blood and the volition? I feel con- 
pably as our eyes met. I turned my head | vinced that the marchese, if he had been in 
aside. My heart sickened to death. Nota a similar position, would have rioted in sim- 
word was exchanged during the first hour. | ilar abominations. A strange fever was con- 
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tinually burning in his veins. My torment, 
my dismay, my loathing, seemed to be his re- 
lief and pastime. He once crushed my fin- 
gers so tightly in his powerful hand, because 
I was pushing him from me, that the blood 
gushed from nearly all my nails. On anoth- 
er similar occasion he held me by both ears 
till I fainted ; and when I had recovered he 
handed me a tumbler of water with all the 
grace of a courtier. The water revived me, 
and I instantly dashed the remainder in his 
face. 

He stood still a minute, carefully drying 
his face and beard with his handkerchief, 
and then, when I was expecting some brutal 
assault, and not knowing what form of vio- 
lence it would assume, he advanced in his 
most elegant manner, and softly took my 
hand. “Madam,” said he, in the mildest 
voice, “‘ would you like to have a divorce ?” 
Before I could reply he continued, in an al- 
tered tone, “ To return to the sea-coast, and 
unlock the ruins of your beggarly castle, 
there to reside alone upon nothing, or per- 
haps, for a time, upon the meagre charity 
and laughing contempt of all who heard 
your very equivocal story?” I was about to 
exclaim that I would most gladly leave him, 
come what might, when he interrupted me 
at the first word, “No, no; a few years will 
do for that. Remember, you refused me— 
yes, refused me—always remember it; and 
you must have time to repent the insult. 
But see! the evening draws on. Now, mad- 
am, to your bed! Lam going out to sup with 
some friends. Perhaps I shall first come up 
stairs to see how you look, and to pardon you 
for throwing that water in my face ; but I ex- 
pect a penitent and submissive air. How- 
ever, I am, as I said, going out afterward to 
supper, and at some miles distant. I shall 
return about midnight most probably, or by 
two or three in the morning, so you need not 
sit up to watch the stars for me.” 

aici To escape; but there was never any 





opportunity. No refuge, no relief, no hope 
for me. It was but too obvious that the 


marchese did not regard me as his wife, 
but only a slave, and one of the most de- 
graded sort. When I once asked him how 
much longer I was to remain in these ob- 
scure, murky-windowed lodgings, and under 
an assumed name, he told me with a humil- 
iating smile that I ought to be glad to hide 
myself in darkness, feeling to what condi- 
tion my beauty and pride had sunk. And 
he again taunted me with having been sold 
to him, and made some remarks about gam- 
bling transactions between Lord A and 
himself, when they had both pretended to be 
intoxicated. This I did not well understand, 
but quite sufficiently to make me feel ready 
to creep into my grave. I often thought of 
Lord A ’s worldly-wise remark about the 
“blessings” of a wealthy marriage—in op- 
position to a daughter’s feelings! 








I was frequently left alone, yet never safe- 
ly alone. I was always watched secretly or 
openly by old Andrengo. My mother must 
certainly have sent letters to me, but none 
ever came to my hand. Where to address a 
letter to my parents I did not know; but 
having written several at a venture, marked 
to be forwarded, I'am sure they were all in- 
tercepted. The landlady of the house al- 
ways turned a deaf ear whenever I sought 
to make any appeals to her kindness or wom- 
anly feelings. She said she made it a rule 











never to interfere between husband and 
wife. It was neither prudent nor proper. 
No doubt she was very prudent toward her 
own interests. She had the purchasing of 


jall the provisions, and robbed us to her 


heart’s content. In all money transactions 
the marchese was profuse and careless. He 
once asked to look at a bill sent in by the 
landlady, and remarked, to my no small sur- 
prise, that her charge for cauliflowers was 
ridiculous, but ordered me to discharge the 
bill without comment. By these means he 
held her indirectly in his pay. Whenever 
I went out to take any exercise, Andrengo 
always followed me, “to prevent my being 
insulted.” Escape! no, there was no chance 
of such a thing. I began to sink into an 
abnormal state. The marchese had said that 
I ought to court obscurity, considering the 
abject state to which he bad reduced me, and 
that I ought rather to wish to shun the 
countenances of my fellow-creatures. I was 
beginning to feel that it was so, and could 
not look people in the face. The first stages 
of madness were no doubt...... 

He was insatiate in his modes of venge- 
ance for what he called my insult in having 
refused his hand so long, and with such dec- 
larations of aversion. But just as madness 
really was settling upon my brain, Heaven 
granted me a change—a respite. The mar- 
chese informed me that he was about to re- 
turn to Naples, and that I should set out be- 
fore him, under the care of Andrengo. He 
himself would follow when he had com- 
pleted certain affairs. The prospect of be- 
ing carried out of England would have ap- 
peared like the last seal to my doom, but 
the feeling that I should for a time be-re- 
lieved from the loathed marital bondage, 
the fiend-like elegance, the cruel courtli- 
ness, the abhorred passion and cruelties of 
the marchese, at once reconciled me to this 
sudden departure. I accepted such a change 
with the feelings of one who has been half 
suffocated by executioners on a bed of tor- 
ture, when the dungeon grating has been 
suddenly opened to the fresh air of heaven. 

Every thing was arranged, and even my 
clothing was packed, without consulting me, 
during the absence of the marchese for a 
few days. But he sent word that he should 
come to take leave of me. It was a very 








short note, in which there was an expression 


















of sardonic devotion that made me shudder. 

He arrived late at night. I had been in bed 

two or three hours, and was fast asleep. A | 
frightful dream was tormenting me, when I 
was awoke by the reality of his fierce ca- 
resses, and perceived that he was intoxi- 
cated—a very unusual thing with him. He 
suddenly sprang into the middle of the room, 
threw off his clothes, and then commenced 
reciting some verses in Italian from one of | 
the tragedies, the purport of which appeared 
to bear some reference tc a diabolical and 
unnatural vengeance not unlike that of old 
Count Cenci, though he mentioned other 
names. Presently he stopped, drank a glass 
of water, and then came sidling and bow- 
ing toward me in his most elegant and court- 
ly manner. But I had seen this before, and 
if ever a foul fiend...... No, he was not mad, 


| 





My departure was not long delayed; and 
though I was still too weak to travel, often 
having fainting fits, and a singing in my 
head, Andrengo, at less than an hour’s notice, 
announced that the carriage—a dirty old 
hired thing—was at the door, and I partly 
walked and partly was carried down stairs, 
and was put into it. Andrengo sat on the 
box with the coachman. 

Arrived in Naples, I was taken to a house 
on the outskirts of the city, apparently the 
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Weeks elapsed. The brilliancy of the 
climate and scenery charmed me, and my 
naturally fine health began to return. Bless- 
ing my temporary release, though looking 


|forward with horror to the arrival of the 


marchese at no distant day, I wandered 
among the delicious gardens and orange 
groves in the neighborhood, enjoying the air 
and the odors, and, above all, the wonderful 
luminous indigo blue of the bay, the colors 
and lights of the sky above, and the peace- 
ful-looking Vesuvius. The city, at no great 
distance, certainly caused some vague wish 
and curiosity at times, but the prohibition 
did not much trouble me. To be alone seem- 
ed the greatest blessing, but a far greater 
was at hand. 

Oh, tremble young heart, tremble young 
soul, when out of too deep a misery there 
suddenly springs up too much happiness! 
Enjoy it to the utmost in your power; speak 
of it only in whispers of adoration; clasp 
the present moment to your bosom even as 
I clasped and was clasped by him, my first, 
my only love! 

* * ” cad ” * 

During one of my rambles I found myself 
entering a lovely wood fall of trees of exqui- 
site foliage, and among which there were 
many flowers and fruit trees that seemed to 
have planted themselves, and were growing 





least picturesque locality that could be 
found, except that Vesuvius was constantly 
before my vision. Andrengo and two wom- 
en, who were equally creatures of the mar- 
chese, took up their abode with me. I found 


that I was to be called the Signora Emilia | 


Darano, and was not to be known as the 
wife of the marchese, but only a poor rela- 
tion. It may be well supposed how indig- 
nant this might have made me; but I was 
past-all that, and scarcely felt it except now 
and then when the thought of my family 
crossed my mind. I did not even much 
speculate as to what were the ultimate in- 
tentions of the marchese with regard to me. 
My predominant feeling was a sense of re- 
lief and free breathing, and existing in quiet 
without any immediate expectation of his 


detested presence. I once or twice even 


found myself singing, or at least humming, 
a few bars of a song. 

To my surprise, I now discovered that my 
liberty was comparatively restored. I walk- 
ed about the gardens not only of the house, 
but the gardens and vineyards, and even the 
orange groves, of the neighborhood, quite 
alone. No doubt I was watched by some 
means, but the watching was not apparent. 
It was merely intimated to me by Andrengo 
that the marchese had strictly forbidden 
that I should enter, or approach near, the 


city of Naples. This I cared little about. | 


What were the gayeties and brightness of 
life to me? The period of his arrival was 
quite uncertain. : 


as wild as they were beautiful. Seating my- 
| self at the foot of one of the most umbra- 
| geous trees, and opening a book, I tried for 
| a long time to read, but in vain. Vague ap- 
| prehensions, and thoughts as vague, and an 
inward fluttering, prevented me. Misgivings 
I had, and knew not about what. Presenti- 
ments, yet without form or sense of their 
purport and direction. The same page was 
read and read again and again, so unable 
was I to fix my attention upon the meaning 
of the words. Still I persevered, with many 
sighs at my own strange foolishness, when 
| gradually the page became obscured by a 
|moving shade. I looked up, and a young 
|man, evidently an Italian, passed close by 
| me with a noiseless tread. He had a sweet 
| and earnest countenance, and when our eyes 
met he lingered on his way. I could not, I 
| had no power to withdraw my eyes, and after 
| he had loitered onward a few paces, he slow- 
lly returned, and paused before me. Ah, 
what tears!—what tears I am shedding, 
ld sar, dear Otty, while my hand writes of 
this! Flow on, sweet fountain! for while 
‘anguish mingles with your waters, sweet 
‘emotions of love’s divine passion predomi- 
‘nate over all. And yet I can not continue 
to write this—to describe—indeed, it is not 
possible, much as I wish to linger, even as 
he lingered—and to relate, or to...... 

He could not speak English, but my Ital- 
ian seemed better than usual, and, indeed, he 
evidently understood what I was about to 
| say almost at the first word; nor was I slow 
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to apprehend his meaning. We sat on a 
green bank side by side looking into each 
other’s eyes I know not how long. No ex- 
pression, no one word of love passed our 


lips, but there was little need of words. | 
When he gently took my han at parting, | 


the touch ran through my veins. No agree- 
ment was made as to our meeting again. 
He murmured something to that effect, but 
my voice was lost tome. By what means I 
got home I have no idea, as I neither saw 
my way nor felt the ground beneath me. 
As for my dinner or my supper, not one mor- 
sel could I touch. Remember, my dear Oc- 
tavia, and whoever may read this narrative 
when Iam no more, that I was nct yet in my 
twentieth year, and this was my first affec- 


tion. Not that I was conscious at this mo- | 


ment of the state of my heart, though its 
constant heaving and fluttering might have 
told me, one would think. Andrengo and 
the woman of the house seemed to scrutinize 
my face more closely than usual, it seemed 
to me, but perhaps this was fancy. 


Next day I dressed myself with more than 
usual care in order to take a long walk; but 


the looks of these people alarmed me, and I 
went no further than the garden boundaries. 
It was the same next day and the day after. 
Something of what was going on within me 
must have been written on my face. I be- 


gan to feel that it was so, and shrank from 


their gaze. 

On the fourth day, when I had made up 
my mind to go out at all hazards, a letter ar- 
rived from the marchese, informing me that 


his return to Naples was indefinitely pro- | 


tracted, and that in the mean time he desired 
to have my portrait. This much surprised 
me, but I subsequently discovered that it 
was to pacify Lord and Lady A——, who 
were astonished at receiving no letters from 
me. Moreover, I was instructed that the 
marchese desired to have me painted in a 
classical character, and chose for his subject 


a full-length figure of Venus, on first seeing | 


Adonis, who was to be in the background. 
He gave a sort of description of how he 


wished the figure of Adonis to be painted, | 
which showed that he was thinking of him- 


self; and yet there was an under-tone of irony 
in his expressions that both disgusted and 
puzzled me. He mentioned a young painter 
in Naples who had been highly recommend- 
ed to him, named Sebastiano 
ant from the celebrated Sebastiano del Pi- 
ombo. I was to go to his studio forthwith, 
being always accompanied by a daughter 





of the woman of the house. I was very | 


little disposed to the soi. of painting indi- 


cated, but glad of the opportunity of seeing | 


Naples. 
Accordingly I went next morning, attend- 
ed by Simona, to the studio of Sebastiano. 


The recognition—need I say it was imme- | 


diate ?—made the whole floor. shake beneath 


,adescend- | 


my feet, as it’seemed, though no doubt it 
was my shaking knees. He at once saw my 
dilemma, and hastened to relieve my embar- 
rassment by informing me that he had ex- 
pected my arrival, having received a visit 
from a noble friend of the marchese, who had 
fully explained his wishes. I was quite un- 
able to reply, and excused myself on the 
ground of my imperfect knowledge of the 
Italian language. With regard to the com- 
position and general treatment of the pic- 
ture, I left it entirely to so accomplished an 
artist. Something to that effect I stam- 
mered out. Ah, my dear ——, I had no 
wish to be flattered into a Venus, even 
though I saw a living Adonis stand before 
me! 

We had a preliminary difficulty about the 
arrangement of the drapery, and I refused 
to listen to the girl Simona, who assured me 
that whatever might be thought of such 
matters in England, it was common enough 

in Italy, and that she herself had been sev- 
| eral tines painted as an unchristian goddess 
without injuring her religion (sbattezzdsi), 
and was once modeled in terra cotta and ex- 
hibited. This girl was of a far more amiable 
nature than her mother, and seemed to have 
taken a kind of regard for me. She was a 
curious mixture of innocence and immod- 
esty. She would laugh at the most improp- 
er things. 

As for the number of visits the picture re- 
quired, they could not be calculated before- 
| hand, any more than they could easily be 
| counted afterward. How happy I was! 
| After the third or fourth visit, Simona ask- 
/ed my permission to go out for a while to 
| see some friends who resided at no great dis- 
tance. I was so astonished, delighted, and 
confused at the request that in my agitation 
I ordered her never to think of doing so; 
and in a few minutes, when she renewed her 
request with easy effrontery, I consented, 
with a foolish air, murmuring something 
about her speedy return. How happy, how 
speechlessly happy I was! 

What is the wisdom or the use of being re- 
minded, or of reminding yourself, that noth- 
ing lasts? Of course it does not; the grand 
question of life is what state we are in while 
something lasts. Again and again I visit- 
ed Sebastiano’s studio, and on almost every 
occasion Simona left us alone for an hour or 
more; latterly, indeed, she dispensed with 
the formality of asking my permission, and 
spared me the awkward position of acqui- 
/escence. I was too happy. Yet I was de- 
lighted and terrified by turn. Often I as 
completely forgot the marchese—his very ex- 
istence—as though he had long been dead. 
Then I started with horror, as if just awak- 
|ing, when the revolting recollection of him 
| suddenly rose up in my imagination, coupled 
| with the intolerable thought of his return— 
| his return to me—a wife, and no wife; and, 
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besides, no longer his. Thus was my heart 
uplifted and cast down alternately. Sebas- 
tiano fully comprehended the danger of my 
but his chief 
Still we 
lived our life—lived in our present hour of 
bliss, like the butterfly and the convolvulus. 
How could we expect it 

sit to end? 


position, as also of his own; 


ipprehension was on my account. 


to continue? how 
And even if the appalling 
1d could have been foreseen, I can scarcely 
now perceive by what means it could have 
been altered. 
Month after month thus passed. During 
the first four months of my arrival—the 


third of my visits to Sebastiano’s studio-—a | 


few lines from the marchese now and then 
reached me; but during the last five months 
not aword. Andrengo hinted that his lord- 
ship was seeking to obtain some very high 
I devoutly hoped the difficulty would 
continue. Only one month had I resided 
with the marchese in London for our “ wed- 
ding tour,” and yet it had seemed like years, 
to such a pitch of utter detestation and dis- 
gust he had brought me. 


post, 


I was now beginning to persuade myself 
that he would never come to Naples. Why 
should he? What did he really care for me? 
What was there in me that he could not 
readily find elsewhere? What self -delu- 
sion! One morning a thunder-clap fell upon 
my brain! A letter arrived from the mar- 
chese, announcing his speedy return, though 
he could not be certain to a day. 

So ill—solost—so continually fainting. 
[ was often prostrated in a kind of conscious, 
apprehensive delirium. 
able, 


As soon as I was 
and in deafness to the remonstrances 
of the nurse, as I was really not well enough 
to go out, I hurried to Sebastiano. The con- 
ference and the decision were the agitated 
work of less than five minutes, and we agreed 
to fly to Frence or Spain, and thence to En- 
gland. 
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bastiano. Every moment was now occupied 
in preparing for flight, or rather in thinking 
in a most confused manner as to prepara- 
tions. I packed and unpacked and repack- 
ed, and then threw every thing aside as too 
bulky. My dear infant, of course, greatly en- 
hanced my difficulties. My nurse I 
not trust; but Simona’s attachment to me 
jiad increased. She had greatly taken to 
my little one, and I resolved to propose to 
her that she should take the place of the 
| nurse, and fly with us; but I reserved this 
communication for the last moment. 

| The morning of the day arrived when we 
were to fly from Naples, starting from Se- 
bastiano’s studio. It usual 
hour for going out, when a man from the 
post-house, with two letters in his hand, met 
me at the door. One was from the marchese 
to Andrengo; the other was addressed to 
me in astrange hand. It was only a cover, 
but it inclosed the letter I had addressed to 
Lady A , which returned to 
me! I reeled back to my room, and was 
{unable to leave my bed for the rest of the 
day. With a influence like this, it 
was obvious that escape from Naples was 
|scarcely possible. You are no longer sur- 
prised, dear Otty, at being so long without 
What else 


could 


was now my 


was now 


secret 


| . . 
| any news of me up to this date. 
| P 
may be in store, heaven 


or the other place 
| —only can know. But I will proceed with 
| these letters whenever I am able. 

Early next morning Andrengo sent up 
| word to me by Simona that the marchese 
| was on his way to Naples, and might short- 
| ly be expected. 


I instantly dropped off into 
|a stupor, in which I was conscious of all 
| manner of anguish, but understood nothing. 
When I came to myself I found I was still 
lying in bed, and presently I heard the step 
lof the marchese. My temples throbbed vi- 


| olently, and I felt myself staring wildly. 
| He eutered my chamber in his most courtly 
Returning home, I determined at once to | and graceful manner, and in a kinder tone 
write to my mother, addressed to our old |than I had ever heard him use since our 
castle, with directions to be forwarded, as in | wretched marriage, inquired after my health. 
all probability the post-office people there | I was amazed even to speechlessness 


; and 
would know where to send. 


The thought | judge how this must have been augmented 
struck me that for greater secrecy no letter | when he smilingly informed me that he had 
should be written till we escaped from Italy, | been to Sebastiano’s atelier to look at the 
but having recently come across a volume | picture, which he much admired; and he 
of the tragedies of Alfieri, a passage in the | added, carelessly waving his perfumed hand- 
opening scene of Mirra had greatly affect- | kerchief, that he had also been to the nurse’s 
ed me, and I determined to copy this. My | apartment to see the child, and thought it 


mother would at once recognize my hand, | was very like me—with some exceptions. 
and could not fail to apply the lines to her | He glanced toward a mirror while making 
wretched daughter: 


| this last remark, as if to intimate a resem- 
|blance to himself. And yet I fancied he 
was looking toward my face in the glass. I 
almost 


**Mirra infelice strascina una vita 
Peggio assai d’ ogni morte....non oso 
Pinger suo stato orribile: mal puote 
Un padre intender di donzella il pianto; 
Tu madre, il puoi. Quindi a te vengo.” 


made an inward vow never to rise 
again from my bed, but to die there. That 
| night I carefully fastened my chamber door. 
Having copied these lines and carefully I was in some sort obliged to get up in a 
sealed the letter, without writing another | day or so, but always fastened myself in at 
word, it was taken to the post-house by Se- | night, pleading pains in the head and side. 
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I might have added the heart-burn, for ’m 
sure my heart burned day and night. The 
marchese bore all this with apparent uncon- 
cern. But one night, after a day of intense 
heat, and during a storm of thunder and 
very vivid lightning, my door was suddenly 
burst open, and the lightning streamed into 
the room as though it had caused the frac- 


ture, and in the midst of the broad gleam I} 


saw the marchese......as I had certainly be- 
come insensible, and blessed the tempest and 
the horror that had made me so. 

I was again rapidly sinking into a state, 
as in London, of not caring what became of 
me, when the marchese abruptly informed 
me that he wished to have the picture taken 
to his palazzo in the city, and as Sebastiano 
had told him that a final sitting would be 
necessary, I had better go directly to his 
studio for this one sitting—more, if it was 
necessary. Had Theard rightly? Nodoubt 
I must have looked deaf or stupefied, for the 
marchese repeated his commands. I could 
not help thinking there was a latent gleam 
of sardonic pleasure in his countenance at 
the mental torture and confusion in which I 
was placed. Amidst all this Iwas still only 
too glad of an opportunity of a few private 
words with Sebastiano, as it was clear this 
state of things could not and should not con- 
tinue, and that we must at once settle upon 
some plan of ending it. For my part, I was 
quite ready to die. 

Simona, as usual, accompanied me. Di- 
rectly we arrived at Sebastiano’s door the 
girl startled me by asking leave to go at 
once to see a dear friend. It was obvious 
that she had a lover, and, indeed, she some- 
times forgot that it was Edoardo, and called 
him Batti. 

The instant I entered the studio, where 
Sebastiano was sitting with his head resting 
on both hands, he leaped up in surprise, and 
could scarcely hear me explain why I came, 
so great was his excitement on the necessity 
of our immediate flight. But when I told 
him of my inclosure to Lady A having 
been returned to me, and which he had him- 
self taken to the post-house, he stood the 
picture of dismay and hopelessness. As 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he sat 
down by me, and we both talked hurriedly of 
all sorts of things and at the same time, both 
devising impracticable schemes, all ending 
in sighs and tears, till it was time for me to 
depart. Simona was waiting for me below. 

Arrived at home, I had to be carried up 
stairs from exhaustion. The marchese re- 
marked that he was not surprised at it; sit- 
ting to painters was always very fatiguing. 
Next day I was too unwell to go out; but on 
the day following the marchese ordered a 
carriage for me, and again I went to Sebas- 
tiano, the girl leaving me as before. 

Remembering the depressed figure pre- 
sented by Sebastiano at my last visit, my 
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breath was taken away on entering by find- 

ing him with a drawn sword, practicing, now 
at a large looking-glass, and now at a small 
black spot on the wall! I sat down and 
actually laughed, just as some hysterical 
people will laugh during a funeral, or when 
taken unawares by the announcement of a 
strangely shocking accident. Sebastiano 
looked half offended. He was to write a 
few lines to the marchese, inform him of our 
mutual devotion, and call him to a mortal 
contest. As soon as he would listen I repre- 
sented to him that the marchese, besides his 
height, lithe movements, and unusual length 
of arms, was practiced in all sorts of unfair 
sleights, by means of all which advantages 
he had killed several antagonists in duels. 
I had heard him coolly boast of it. Sebas- 
tiano said he did not believe the marchese 
was a man of high courage. I replied that 
I thought he was a strange mixture of most 
cautious apprehensiveness and desperate 
courage, like a cat, and that he was equal- 
ly skillful, cool, cruel, and remorseless. 

“Then,” exclaimed Sebastiano, “I will lay 
myself open to his wounding, in order that I 
may make one mortal thrust.” 

“Ah, my dear Sebastiano,” said I, weeping 
bitterly, “and what would then become of 
me? You would certainly die of such 
wounds.” 

He stood lost a moment, and presently 
seized the sword again, and made lunges in 
the air in a paroxysm of abortive passion. I 
wept the more to see it. 

All on a sudden a new thought flashed 
across me. I hurriedly left Sebastiano, say- 
ing I would very quickly return. The rec- 
ollection of the marchese having once taunt- 
ingly asked me if I would like a divorce had 
occurred to me. I made my way to the doc- 
tor who had always attended me, and whom 
I much liked, and had a confidential inter- 
view with him. He expressed the greatest 
distress and perplexity at what I told him 
of the marchese, whose abominations and 
brutalities under so courtly an exterior not 
a little surprised him. In England, he said, 
I should have a strong case, but the laws 
were not the same in Italy. He gave me a 
private note to a great lawyer who resided 
in the next street, desiring me to explain 
every thing to him, and after that they 
might confer, and perhaps act in concert. 
With this most kind advice I immediately 
made my way to the great lawyer. He list- 
ened imperturbably, as it seemed, even to 
things most abnormal in the marchese, and 
then confined himself to questions with ref- 
erence to my position with Sebastiano, 
which, in strict confidence, I was obliged to 
confide to him. He then shook his head 
with a straight kind of smile, and said that 
my case proved too much against myself. 
Of course it did, if the marchese had been 





suing for a divorce. However, he said he 
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would carefully study and consider the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, and then communi- 
cate with Dr. Maurizzio. And I might im- 
plicitly rely upon his legal honor (giurispru- 
denza). I besought him to do all he could 
for me, and we parted. I found Simona had 
been waiting some time for me below stairs, 
and I was obliged to hurry home instantly. 

The picture being still unfinished, the 
marchese went the next day to the studio to 
complain of the delay. Nevertheless he ap- | 
peared much pleased with the painting, and | 
went again the day after, and sat some | 
hours, as he informed me, by the side of Se- | 
bastiano while he was at work upon it, 
greatly admiring his skill, though regretting | 
to observe that he often had an unsteady 
hand. Such talent ought not to be so over- 
anxious. 

The morning for the final sitting arrived, 
and the marchese took me in a carriage to 
Sebastiano’s atelier. He complimented the 
artist, and in the most elegant manner in- 
sisted upon aiding Simona to undress me 
behind a screen, and adjust the draperies, 
after which he handed me a glass of water, 
and then led me to my position as if it were 
toadance. He remained with us while the 
finishing touches were given. Simona had 
been sent to his palazzo with a message. 
If the thoughts and feelings of we three 
could have been...... {The remainder of the 
sentence is illegible. ] 

We returned homeward, but not by a di- 
rect route, as the marchese wanted to pur- 
chase something in one of the neighboring 
streets. While we slowly drove along, a 
strange and intense presentiment—or what- 
ever it was—made me inwardly ejaculate, 
“Divorce! Yes,indeed! Why should there 
be this difficulty? When will the world, 
with all its civilization and wisdom, see the 
humanity and morality, as well as the reason 
and justice, of a divorce in cases where”...... 
The marchese was reclining on a back cush- 
ion, with a half-audible inward sort of whis- 
tling and careless beating of time with the 
fingers of his left hand. We drove past the 
house of Dr.Maurizzio. The door was block- 
ed up by a loose heap of building stones; 
the windows were all closed, and the bal- 
cony full of rubbish. The house was evi- 
dently uninhabited. The carriage present- 
ly stopped, and the marchese, humming part 
of an air in a new opera, alighted and left 
me. Words fail me. Surely if I had been 
one of the most wicked women in the world, 
some persons besides a dear friend like you, 
Otty, will pity me. The marchese returned 
with a basket of fruit or something. I don’t 
know how we got home. 

The Detestable dressed himself with more 
than usual care for dinner, and assumed to- 
ward me all the fine manners of his first 





courtship, and something more—profound 
respect, superfluous attentions, ardors, and | 





sometimes what he intended for loving leers, 
of a kind that made my flesh creep and the 
room swim. Then he checked himself, with 
a courtly bow presenting me fruits, sweet- 
meats, flowers, as if inspired with the most 
delicate admiration. This to me, whom he 
had treated with every remorseless insult, 


| offense, grossness, contumely, in undisguised 


resentment and vengeance, on account of my 
persistent refusal of him when he made his 
proposals for me! this to me, when he so 
well knew that I ever groaned within at be- 
ing the slave and victim of his abhorred...... 

I do not think the wine was drugged, but 
instead of giving me strength, or acting as a 
restorative, it rather prolonged the fainting 
fits to which I was now subject. The mar- 
chese must surely have thought me dead 
sometimes. The wonder is that one so 
wretched should ever have recovered con- 
sciousness. 

The painting was sent to the marchese’s 
palazzo, and he gave a grand festa, being in 
celebration of his return to the higher cir- 
cles of Naples. As he had never acknowl- 
edged me publicly as his wife, of course I 
was not present. But he invited Sebas- 
tiano, and would accept no excuses. More- 
over, he praised the young painter before 
his guests, and specially presented him to 
several noblemen of wealth as one highly 
meriting their patronage and friendship. 
Could I, can any one, understand all this? 
and after the sudden disappearance of my 
kind friend Dr. Maurizzio? But very soon 
it will be clear enough. The marchese, 
however, had not yet carried out his scheme 
of entertainments and hospitalities. He 
must certainly have considered me to be a 
worm that was unable to turn (ritorcere). 

Nothing but my terror of the danger to 
which I should expose my dear Sebastiano 
would now have prevented my telling the 
marchese every thing, for he had actually 
invited him to come and dine with us at our 
obscure suburb villa, en famille! A few hours 
after hearing of this, Simona secretly placed 
a note in my hand from Sebastiano, in which 
he expressed the very same feeling, declaring 
that only his alarm at what might happen 
to me prevented him from making the mar- 
chese fully aware of all that had passed, and 
of the unalterable love we bore each other. 
He came. What else could he do? He did 
not know what to do or think till he had 
seen me. And then how could we exchange 
a word? Our very exchange of looks must 
be avoided. This insuperable difficulty was, 
however, easily swept away, as the marchese 
politely excused himself to us after dinner 
by saying that he had a slight headache, and 
wished to take a few turns round the neigh- 
boring gardens. 

Left alone with Sebastiano, it will readily 
be supposed that we rushed into each other’s 
arms, with a torrent of hurried words; but 
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we sat speechless, looking at each other. | 
The confounded (confonduto) state of mind 
and feeling to which the Abhorred had re- 
duced us could not possibly be endured any 
longer. Sebastiano rose from his seat, and 
approaching me with measured steps, took 
my hand very gently in his, and said, “ My 
dear, my adored Emilia, say what you wish 
to be done-——something must immediately be 
done—only say what you wish, and I place 
my life, even as I have already placed my 
heart, at your feet.” These words caused me 
a burst of tears, so that I was quite unable | 
to speak or think. Finding me quite unable 
to reply, Sebastiano’s face lost all its fine, 
softly curving outlines, and seemed to have 
hardened into a kind of metallic visor as he | 
declared that he would kill the marchese di- 
rectly he re-entered the room. Two or three 
ornamental stilettos were lying about, and | 
he at once selected the longest. This roused 
me from my stupor. 
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missions for pictures which would shortly 


be given. When Sebastiano bade us adieu 
for the night, the marchese gracefully em- 
braced him as he left the room. 

This completed the business of the mental 
rack so far. No more in this way could be 
done and suffered. The elegant fiend list- 
ened at one window till the last sound of 
Sebastiano’s footsteps had died away; he 
then came and stood in front of me for some 
time in a menacing attitude without word 
or motion. 

“Wretch!” cried I, aloud, unable to en- 
dure this a moment longer; “ wretch! mon- 
ster! what is in your mind? Speak it at 
once! Murder me at once! I defy and spit 
at you!” Saying this, I made an effort really 
to spit upon him, but my parched lips and 
mouth refused any thing beyond a husky 
sound. 

His eyes flashed with a light far worse 


I could not agree to it. | than the eyes of any wild beast of nature as 


I suppose a woman always flinches at blood | he sprang upon me without uttering a word, 


when the moment comes. 


Besides, to be | flung his arms round me, bore me off to my 


quite honest, I was afraid the marchese, | apartment, dashed me anyhow upon the bed, 


who was as lithe and agile as a tiger, would 
be more likely to kill Sebastiano. He al- 
lowed me to replace the stiletto with a deep 


sigh of despair. Now we found our tongues, | 


fearing the return of the fiend, and proposed 
first one thing and then another. We agreed 
to try and escape from Naples at the very 
first chance. But when we called to mind 
the prompt return of my letter, and next the 
sudden disappearance of Dr. Maurizzio, we 
saw how futile the attempt was almost sure 
to be. Then we simultaneously proposed to 
die together, and I suggested that we should 
throw ourselves in the bay infolded in each 
other’s embrace. To this Sebastiano object- 
ed, as he could not endure the thought of 
my being devoured by the sharks, which 
were so numerous at that season. Poison 
was then decided upon; but it then struck 
me that, as we had fixed to die, we might 
at least try the bare chance of escape to- 
gether with that of being able to pass a few 
days together in concealment. Having the 
means in our hands, we could die directly 
the necessity arrived. This was final. The 
attempt needed money, and Sebastiano had 
plenty. I had none, not even a jewel. 


The marchese returned, saying he was | 


much better, and apologizing for having 
left us so long. He spoke much about the 
painting, and the copy he wished to be 
painted for Lord and Lady A , which he 
intended to send to England, and thence on- 
ward to where they resided. But it was 
only the head and bust that he wished to 
have copied. As he said this he laughed in 
a strange sort of under-tone, at which I 
should have felt scorn and disgust enough 
had I not been too agitated within. He 
then spoke casually, and with a careless air 
of friendly interest, of the important com- 





| and commenced tearing off my clothes as if 
| I had been carried into a jungle...... My cries 
}and screams brought no one to my assist- 
ance. It seemed I was not yet to be mur- 
dered. The ferocious sensualism and the 
devil-like spirit of revenge held equal sway. 
He wound and rewound me in his long arms, 
and I heard the half-articulated words, “Me! 
| to refuse me! to dare to insult one like me 
| by persistent refusals! But you have found 

your reward!” I heard no more until the 
| monster could retain his secret no longer; 
|yet he chose his moment. He whispered 
| like fire in my ear; he hissed it through his 


| lips; he knew all; had known it ever since 
| 
| 





his return! My deluded paramour, the fa- 
| vored rival, the fool of my choice, who had 
| helped me to dishonor the noble house of 
| Albarozzi, should assuredly die, and my hand 
| should be the instrument...... 
| On coming to myself I found I was alone, 
and I lay tossing about in a fever of con- 
fusion of thoughts and apprehensions. <A 
slumber of exhaustion ensued, and probably 
lasted for several hours. I awoke with a 
start, and saw the marchese standing at the 
| foot of my bed. He had dressed himself for 
a supper-party in Naples. He said it would 
be pretty well over before he got there, but 
that he needed a little relaxation and amuse- 
ment. Before he went, however, he com- 
manded me to take an oath, the terms of 
which he dictated. They were of the most 
impious and awful kind, invoking my soul’s 
eternal perdition, and calling upon my Mak- 
er to record the same if I ever broke the oath. 
It was to the effect “that I would not, di- 
rectly, indirectly, or in any manner, inform, 
or endeavor to inform, Sebastianc that all 
| was known, that he was to die, and by my 
| hand.” 
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I sat up in bed, and looking the marchese 
full in the face, refused to take any such 
oath. I said, calmly, notwithstanding my 
involuntary shudders, “I know you intend 
to have us both assassinated in some secret 
manner; and that it would be delightful to 
you to inform me, after I had assisted in the 
leath of one I love, that my own turn was 
then come. I at last know what you are 
in all respects. You are not the sort of cru- 


1 monster one reads of in some romances, 


but one so much worse in several respects 
that nobody ever reads of them, because no- 
body dare paint them. This is my answer. 
I repeat that ' will not take that oath. I 
see the unsheathed stiletto under your vest. 
Kill me without more words.” 

Saying this, I laid myself back upon the 
pillow, closed my eyelids firmly, and await- 
ed the blow. Some minutes—for minutes 
they seemed—now elapsed. The marchese 
then said, in quite an altered voice of polite 
composure, “ Would you do me the favor to 
open your eyes for a moment?” I did so. 
He slowly drew forth the stiletto. It was the 
one that Sebastiano had taken up. “You 
have seen this before?” I closed my eyes 
again, and awaited death. The last malig- 
nant pleasure of revenge and the last pang 
of my wretched and defeated life had trans- 
pired. But the expected blow did not come. 
“Ah!? murmured the marchese; “I see by 
my watch that I shall not arrive at my fair 
friend’s supper-table till daybreak. I must 
therefore hurry away. As for the oath, I 
shall find means to bring you to your senses. 
All that I have willed to be done shall be 
done, and perhaps something more. I have 
the honor, madam, to wish you a very good 
night.” 

Days passed away, partly occupied, no 
doubt, in maturing his scheme. Was he 
not, if it were only in his savage and re- 
morseless patience and self-command, unlike 
all we ever...... Poor Dr. Maurizzio, what 
had become of him? He often occurred 
to my thoughts. In the conversation I 
had which proved so ruinous to him what 
had most surprised me was that he did not 
appear much surprised at all I told him. 
He said that not only Italy, but Paris, 
Vienna, and some other places, contained 
men like the marchese.* They were the 
greatest possible examples of the abuses of 
the power given by wealth. He regarded 

* The editor is aware that in the writings of an ad- 
mired psychological and great dramatic poet (Mr. R. 
Browning) there may be found a certain duke who 
speaks of his murdered wife's portrait in a manner 
worthy of the marchese. And in Count Stendhall’s 
work, De l’Amour, there is a similarcharacter. A cer- 
tain Italian nobleman, having reason to suspect the 
fidelity of his wife (Madonna Pia) in consequence of 
finding a gentleman’s watch on her toilet-table, car- 
ried her off to reside on pestilent marshes. Every day 
he paid her a visit, and showed her the watch, without 
uttering a word, and continued to do this till she took 
the malaria and died. 
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them as monomaniacs, who ought to be put 
under surveillance, if not in confinement, 
instead of moving at large in society, and 
misleading, seducing, or marrying innocent 
young ladies, whose parents were deluded, 
as the young girls themselves were often 
dazzled, by their riches. Besides, who could 
predicate an incarnation of vicious extremes 
under an elegant person and the most court 
ly manners? Alas! alas! to tl 
the divinely human face which | 

might have been inspired to dream of, and 


link of 


taphael 


to paint—even that of my Sebastiano—and 
then to think of the inhuman, abnormal, 
gloating calm of the Abhorred (abborrito), 
by whom I had been insidiously purchased 
for a slave, and treated worse than a slave! 
And yet, again, to think that the worst—yes, 
though nothing beyond could be thought 
possible—was still to come! 
* * * * * * 

Where had they dragged me? Was ita 
dungeon, or a vault for the dead? Or was 
it one of the cellars under the house? And 
I in my night-dress, torn and split, and 
my hair all flying about! The three men 
wore no masks, but their faces were black- 
ened with broad perpendicular bars, like a 
horrid kind of helmet. The black skull-cap 
of one of them fell off, and I was sure that I 
recognized the head of Andrengo. The cel- 
lar was lighted by a lamp with a shade over 
it. Beneath it the marchese was seated 
upon a stone ledge, as in judgment, with his 
back against the wall. I found myself ly- 
ing upon the damp flooring, with three men 
standing round me, like torturers or execu- 
tioners. Two of them had rods in their 
hands, of osiers or other dried water-playt; 
bound together. 

“Will you take the oath?” said the mar- 
chese, in a low tone. What I replied I do 
not know, but it was to the effect that I 
dared not, would not, could not take such an 
oath! 

The marchese then, placing one leg slow- 
ly over the other, began to relate how a cer- 
tain Russian noble of former years, but not 
very remote (to whom the parents of an un- 
willing daughter had given her in marriage), 
had discovered that the young lady had act- 
ually committed the insulting crime of lov- 
ing another. That private meetings took 
place. That the princely husband discover- 
ed the dishonor, and that his wife even ad- 
mitted her criminal preference. That the 
insulted noble caused her to be stripped and 
thrown among his ruffian soldier serfs (hey- 
duks), and that he then ordered the insufter- 
able culprit to be flogged with long whips 
all the way to her native town; and that 
| when, covered with blood, she sank down 
/upon the road, being unable to fly a step 
further, he directed...... 

There is a blessed law in nature that sen- 
sations can only be wrought up to a certain 
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degree, so that tortures are often defeated 
either by the sense becoming deadened, the | 
victim becoming quite insensible, or dying | 
very quickly. No doubt it became apparent 
that I should die without taking the oath. 
This was not the marchese’s intention, as it 
would destroy his fine scheme of revenge. 
jut if pain had failed by being self-defeated, | 
he thought that horror and apprehension 
might be successful. 
sacl Andrengo soon returned, bringing in 
something heavy, which he placed before | 
the marchese, a little distance from his feet. 
It was an iron brazier full of live coals. He 
then fanned the fire with a large and richly 
ornamented Indian fan which the marchese 
had leisurely opened and handed to him. | 
Andrengo—for I was certain it was he— 
again went out, and very soon came back | 
with what appeared to be a large copper | 
bolt taken from the outer door of the cellars. 
This he thrust into the brazier, and turning 
toward me significantly, put one finger into | 
his mouth. What could the wretch mean? 
Looking up at the other two ruffians, with 
interrogatory dismay, they both raised a} 
forefinger and pointed the tip toward one | 
ear. Andrengo now knelt down and fanned | 
the fire. 

“As you are resolved to die,” said the 
marchese, after a long pause—“ as you pre- 
fer to die rather than take the oath I have 
dictated and ordained, it shall not be in any | 
way you may fancy, but in the way I think 
most appropriate. When that bolt, which 
at present has scarcely attained redness, ar- 
rives at a white heat, it shall be applied to 
the orifice of an obdurate ear; and then it 
shall be thrust into an obstinate, husband- 
hating mouth—you must pardon so harsh an 
expression—till the tongue becomes a hard | 


cinder, and the adulterous palate ashes.” —_| 
* * * * * * 


| 

“Whose child is it? Confess, or expect | 
far worse than I have threatened!...... Kill 
you? NotI; there are several things to be 
done before that. Torture? Yes; be sure 
OE 136i%.5:.. Is the chiavistello white hot yet? 
Once more—whose child is it? It is not 
mine. The eyes, the mouth, the shape of 
the head, besides the fact that...... And now 
not a moment more. Confess, I say, and 
give the name!”...... I confessed. After a lit- 
tle he said, “It was not at all necessary to 
my knowledge, but your confession was my 
will and pleasure. And now the oath!” 

* - ~~ * 


= * 


My entreaties, my prayers, my screams for 
mercy, for some human consideration, my 
cries for death to come—death to come at 
once—at once—all were disregarded; and 
at last I cried ont in my agony, “I consent!” 
Water and restoratives were then given me 
by one of the torturers; time was allowed ; 
more water was given me; a napkin steeped 
in cold water was bound round my head; 
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and calling upon God to forgive me, I took 
the required oath. 

Weeks intervened. What were weeks, 
months, any time, to a fiend of patience, and 
deadly, cold, yet ever-burning inward conti- 
nuity like the marchese? So he pretty well 
left me alone, though constantly watched 
closely by his creatures, till I had sufficient- 
ly recovered. Tortured and outraged as I 
had been, it would have defeated his designs 
to kill me. I was to be the medium of his 
revenge upon Sebastiano. What was to be 
done with me afterward I knew not, and did 
not much care to think. I had been forced 
and horrified by preliminary barbarities, 
with others more monstrous threatened, into 
taking an cath of the most awful nature not 


| to endeavor by any means to forewarn my 


beloved Sebastiano of his impending fate, 
and I was to assist in bringing it about. 
How I should ever be able, how my impas- 
sioned affection could possibly allow me, to 
do the latter remained to be proved. But I 
had certainly taken the oath, and saw no 


| means of evading it. ‘ Unless,” mused I— 


“unless I could kill the monster, or get him 
killed in any way.” Ah! there was little 
chance for that with one of his wary brain 
and rapid hand. With my thoughts and 
emotions constantly enveloping my lover, I 
only wished we could once more meet, and 
die together, and be at rest and peaceful 
blessedness in heaven. 

The day was at hand. I felt like what I 
supposed any woman would feel who was 
about to be tried for her life, and certain to 
be condemned and executed. The marchese 
had been frequently giving dinner and sup- 
per parties at his palazzo, and now and then 
water parties on the bay, to most of which 
Sebastiano had been invited, and by one 
means or other compelled, in a manner, to 
be present. 

One morning the marchese entered the 
room where I was seated, trying to read, 
and taking a chair, bowed to me in his most 
elegant style, and seated himself by my side. 
He took my hand very softly, pressed it 
gently, looked at it, and then said, in what 
he intended for a sympathetic tone, “ Ah, 
’tis a pity, really it is a pity, that so fair a 
hand will shortly have to execute so fatal a 
deed.” I snatched back my hand, and look- 
ed at him. ‘Yes,’ he proceeded—“ yes, 


, Emilia, this is the day I have fixed, and ey- 


ery thing is prepared. If I remarked that 


| it was a pity so fair a hand as yours should 


have to do so foul and yet so very just an 
act of vengeance, how much more is it to be 
regretted that the hand of a fine and still 
more promising artist should be finally sus- 
pended in its work—cut short midway in a 
brilliant career! However, I shall possess 
the last and the best of his productions, and 
shall often look at it with much pleasure 
and satisfaction when you are both no more. 
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This was one of my reasons for ordering it 
to be painted. But the other and less ob- 
vious reason was in consequence of the per- | 
verse and insulting aversion you presumed | 
to manifest toward myself—one who had | 
conferred upon you the wasted honor of his 
hand. Iwas curious—I may say desirous— 
of ascertaining if you were capable of very 
different emotions toward another object, 
and I therefore determined to place you in 
circumstances of some degrée of temptation. | 
The result, signora, has fully justified my 
anticipations.” 

I sat speechless. The marchese awaited | 
my reply, but reply or comment was impos- | 
sible. He had actually plotted—for how 
else can it be regarded? plotted that I 
should fall in love with a most lovable ob- 
ject, in the secret hope of finding food for 
his devilish appetites for varied torments 
and revenge because I had mortally wound- 
ed his gross self-love! 

He left the room, bending gracefully to- 
ward me as he was passing out. I was not 
left long on the present occasion. Every 
thing was now to be brought speedily to a 
crisis. Andrengo entered, and bowing low 
informed me that his lordship had invited a 
number of his noble friends, including the 
Signor Sebastiano, to a water excursion in 
his yacht on the bay ; that the party was in- 
tended to be rather numerous; that they 
would have musicians and feasting; that 
the excursion was for two or three days if | 
the present fine, hot, and calm weather on 
the bay continued ; and that I was to make 
preparations accordingly, and at once. The 
yacht would put out in the course of an hour 
or so that same morning, and within half an 
hour a carriage would be at the door, into 
which he, Andrengo, had been ordered to 
see me seated, and to attend me with re- | 
spectful homage. | 

I wonder if it is at all common for extreme | 
circumstances to cause an absolute change | 
in the nature, or at least in the natural char- | 
acter, of a person? If the extreme cireum- 
stances do not crush, surely this may some- 
times take place. AndIthink such a change 
must at last have been wrought in me. In- | 
stead of sinking prostrate upon the floor at | 
this announcement, I heard it with so un- | 
moved an air that Andrengo did not know 
what to make of me, and thinking that I 
had not clearly heard or not understood all | 
he had said, he repeated it. I told him I 
would be ready. It was only to throw a few 
things into a leather bag (tasca di pelle) for 
myself. He would attend to the marchese’s 
requirements. No doubt it would be a de- | 
lightful excursion. He looked a little puz- 
zled, I thought, as he retired. Certainly 
the last remark was hardly a sane one. 

Directly the wretch withdrew I rose and 
paced about the room, feeling inwardly call- 
ed upon to do something, but not knowing 
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what. As for preparations, I made none be- 
yond collecting a few articles of clothing. 
A number of persons of rank were to be of 
the party, Andrengo had informed me. Was 
I for the first time to be prese nted as the 


| Marchesa di Albarozzi? and then was I to 


be denounced before them all? I could not 


| think it. That would be much too open a 


plan for the feline « haracter of the Abhorred. 


He could not take Sebastiano’s life or order 


any body to do so, with my assistance, before 
his friends ; and he would be almost as un- 
likely to make any public talk of what had 
occurred and what he intended to do. I did 
not feel much care about solving his foul 
problem. Iwas prepared for every thing by 
being unprepared for any thing, if you can 
make sense out of such a thing, and I seem- 
ed to have got into a strange state between 
firmness and stupidity. 

The carriage soon arrived, and was not 
kept waiting beyond a minute or two. 
Andrengo bowed with abject servility, and 
addressed me as “la marchesa” as I stepped 
in. This was the first time I had ever been 
so addressed; and from the wretch who 
had acted as my chief torturer in the cellar, 
though he fancied I had not recognized him 
under his disguise! What did this mean, 
and what was it to lead to? Not that I 
cared. We drove direct to the bay. 

A small boat rowed us off to the yacht, 
which was at a little distance. Before ar- 
riving alongside I saw that the marchese 
was already on board; and presently Sebas- 
tiano appeared, and bent over the rudder 
end of the yacht as he gazed at my advan- 
cing boat. On getting into the yacht I found 


| the marchese in a state of angry exclama- 


tion, very unusual with him, in consequence 
of a blunder made by his secretary in the 
wording of the invitations. None of his no- 
ble friends had arrived, that day week hav- 
ing been specified by mistake. However, 
the marchese was determined not to be dis- 
appointed in his intended amusement—nei- 
ther, he added, should I or his friend the 
Signor Sebastiano; he therefore ordered the 


| Sailors to put out into the bay without loss 


of time. 

The invitation, then, of several noble 
friends had been a subterfuge. No such 
witnesses were to be near. Still there were 
five or six sailors and two servants, besides 
Andrengo ; how were all these to be blinded? 
Meanwhile, how pathetic was the unsuspect- 
ing face of my lover! What he was suffer- 
ing was from the anomalous pain of our rel- 


lative positions, little dreaming of its ap- 


proaching end. As the day wore on, while 
we sat or walked upon the deck, he tried 
now and then to obtain an exchange of 


| glances; but I would not notice this, as I 


perceived that we were closely watched ev- 
ery instant. I seemed to have lost the sense 
of fear and apprehension for myself, chiefly 
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no doubt because my feelings were absorbed 
by Sebastiano, How to break my oath I 
did not know, even had I dared to think of 
that ; and how I should be able to keep it, I 
knew still less. 

The marchese was very talkative and flu- 
ent, and quite exerted himself to be “ enter- 
taining.” We had supper at an early period 
of the night, after which the marchese ar- 


ranged that we should fish for an hour to| 


enjoy the cool night breezes after so hot a 
day, as it was too early for bed-time. 

Something peculiar had been constructed 
for this occasion. As the deck would have 
for the number of visitors 
who had been invited, as we were informed, 
two platforms, each of about four feet width, 
had been attached by iron hinges to one side 
of the upper edge of the deck. These lay 
flat at the side of the yacht, like leaves of 
an English table, but could be raised to the 
level of the deck by means of cords at each 
end. These cords were solely for this pur- 
pose, but would instantly break with a man’s 
weight if he stepped upon the platforms. 
Two long iron brackets were therefore fixed 
flatly underneath each platform, and these 
being drawn outward by little ropes, strong- 
ly and securely sustained these additions to 
the width of the deck. I am not good at 
describing things, and can only narrate what 
happens or appears to me, and what I may 
have felt and thought, so you must try and 
understand these two platforms. As for me, 
the marchese took care to instruct me all 
about them well enough. 


been too narrow 


Both the platforms were now raised, and 
the long iron brackets drawn outward. be- 
neath them, all the hinge parts being well 
oiled to make them work easily. “So, so,” 
thought I, as this was being done; “I have 
been made the wife-and-no-wife of a cun- 
ning artificer, and am beginning more fully 
to appreciate his genius.” The lurid dawn 
of his plan began to break fitfully upon me. 

The marchese called for two chairs, and 
bowing courteously to Sebastiano, pointed 
to one of them, and then to the foremost 
platform, as he said their fishing lines ought 
not to be too close together. He then placed 
his chair upon the platform, and seated him- 
self with his fishing fooleries (frascherias) 
beside him. Sebastiano did the same. I 
was left to look on, and admire and expect, 
or feel quite sick of the thing, as usual on 
such occasions. I have said that the De- 
testable, like Nero, was highly accomplished 
in various ways, and among others he was a 
fine swimmer, and used to boast that no sea 
could drown him. I wondered if he was 
aware that Sebastiano was also a swimmer? 
It seemed as if that thought had not oc- 
curred to him. Murderers generally forget 
something or other. My oath—that now 
flashed across my mind ; but the moment of 
trial had not arrived. 
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There they sat. I felt sick at soul, yet 
| gradually fell into a dull, wandering sort of 
| reverie, How foolish people look who sit 
| fishing so gravely and catch nothing! The 

marchese must be a rich man. Though I 
always detested his face, yet I once thought 
|} he was handsome. But this was a mistake. 
| His nose is too long, and the want of chin is 
| ill compensated by his long upper lip—all 
of which are characteristic of the baboon’s 
ugly and ferocious disposition. What a con- 
trast to the Raphaelesque face of Sebastiano! 
| Could the same creative hand have made 
| this—and that? I wished I was not so re- 
ligious. I was only half an Italian, or I 
should have killed the Abhorred long since 

~and with good cause. But my English 
blood had never enabled me to contemplate 
such an act. And so he had triumphed, and 
had got us both in a deadly net. Were fish 
plentiful in Naples? Our bills were no cri- 
terion of the cost of any thing, as we were 
always robbed by the housekeeper. She had 
certainly been my keeper, and watched me 
like an evil spirit—a familiar of the one who 
sat there! Was I calm—and with death 
hovering in the air, round and round? Yes, 
I was calm, except a constant fluttering at 
the heart, and sometimes a throbbing of the 
| temples. But all would soon be over now. 

There they sat, pulling up their lines now 
and then—sometimes with nothing—some- 
times with a poor shining little victim, who 
was thrown to bounce and flap about upon 
the deck in the melancholy silver moonlight. 
I took several of them up, unobserved, and 
dropped them over the other side of the deck 
into the water. The dismal occupation con- 
tinued nearly an hour (to think of this, with 
what was passing in the minds of all three!), 
the monotony being only varied by the sin- 
ister appearance once or twice of the dark 
dorsal fin of a shark. But they did not wish 
for any thing so large as that, even if they 
could have dealt with it in the water or on 
the deck. Eventually the “sport” was con- 
cluded, and we went below to retire for the 
night. 

The sleeping places were small, and the 
partitions so thin that I fancied a whisper 
could be heard from one to the other. The 
sabin appropriated to Sebastiano was next 
to mine. The marchese had returned to the 
deck to say a few words to the sailors, and 
the thought of exchanging some sign or to- 
ken, I knew not what, with my lover, in- 
stantly occurred to me. Speak above my 
breath I dared not; and if I could make him 
hear a faint whisper, then what could I say 
to him? In this dilemma, and every instant 
so precious, my fingers involuntarily gave a 
light tap on the partition next to Sebasti- 
ano’s cabin. It was not answered, and in 
my excitement I tapped again a very little 
louder. An interval of silence occurred, and 





then a soft tap responded. But it was at 
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the door of my cabin. I was in dismay at 
Sebastiano’s rashness; and yet he was not 
aware that all was known, and might have 


fancied that I had called him in order to ex- | 


change a hasty word or two. I very softly 
opened my cabin door, and there stood An- 
drengo! ‘Did la signora la marches» call 
for any thing?” said the wretch, in & tone 
of abject servility. I choked at the sight 
of him, and shutting the door in his face, 
threw myself upon the bed, clasping my 


forehead with both hands. After a time [| 


began to pull off and throw my dress on this 
side and that, like a despairing creature, or 
one in a state of fever. Presently the mar- 

hese opened my cabin door by some means 
he had for unfastening the lock from without, 
and entered. He closed the door after him. 
I begged of him not to remain, the cabin was 
so small, the night so hot, and I overheated, 
and wanting to be alone. He replied in a 
grave and rather loud tone that it would be 
highly unbecoming to leave me alone in the 
very next cabin to a gentleman, however 
punctilious that gentleman might be, and no 
doubt was, in the present instance. I was, 
of course, too young and innocent to see the 
force of this, but it was proper that he should 
watch over my fair fame, and his own honor 
—with more in the same vein, the abhorred, 
sardonic fiend, who was watching over me 
sates and some tortures of the mind are no 
more endurable than the tortures of the 
body...... but I was much stronger than he 
had imagined, though I left a handful of my 
hair in his grasp. 

It was some time before daybreak that I 
made my way up to the deck, less than half 
dressed, and all in disorder. Only one of the 
sailors was there, standing dreamily by the 
helm. He looked at me with great surprise, 
and still greater pity, but said nothing. I 
sat down near him. After a while he said, 
softly, as if to himself, “ The stars look bright 
and peaceful; and the world below often 
looks bright too, but seldom peaceful.” 
This made me burst into tears, and that was 
a blessed relief to me, as I had been in a 
state of madness or fever. I then rose, and 
went to the fore part of the deck, to be quite 
alone. Leaning over the side, I looked down 
into the water as if I were looking into my 
grave, for I felt something dreadful was soon 
to be done. Who was to do it? According 
to my oath, I was to do it. But I did not 
feel that it could be so. Let me examine 
this oath, thought I, and let me well con- 
sider my religious and conscientious obliga- 
tions. I had taken an oath, of the most 
appalling kind, to God, with God’s perfect 
knowledge that while my lips were forced 
by tortures to repeat certain words, my soul 
and heart were directly opposed to all the 
purposes of that oath. Could that be real- 
ly binding in its true spirit? Did not the 
voice of God within me denounce such an 
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unnatural oath, and absolve me? Was I 
bound most to our Father in heaven or to a 
fiend incarnate below? And yet—and yet 
—the terms of that oath made it a terrific 
|thing to break. It was a frightful invoca- 
| tion. 

Before sunrise I roused myself from my 
torpor, and making my way dewn to one 
| of the unoccupied cabins of the guests who 
were never intended to be present, I dropped 
off into a dead sleep. 

The day was far advanced before I made 
my appearance again upon the deck. The 
great heat of the weather, and some care- 
|lessness or other, had caused a part of the 

rigging to take fire. The flames had just 
been extinguished. Andrengo was throw- 
ing something overboard, first on one side, 
then on the other. He ceased doing this 
directly he saw me Jook in that direction. 
Sebastiano made some sketches of Vesuvi- 
us, under different effects of color from the 
clouds, while seated upon the foremost plat- 
form. We never exchanged a word or a 
look. Nothing could exceed the elegant and 
superfluons attentions of the marchese to- 
ward me during the whole of the day, not 
merely in presence of Sebastiano, but even 
when we chanced to be alone for a few min- 
utes below. “Ah,” you will say, “this man 
—this detestable spirit of outwardly re- 
strained revenge—must have been a luna- 
tic.” Alas! no; he had no such excuse. I 
fear what poor Dr. Maurizzio said about him 
as one of a class—though the marchese must 
| surely have been one of its very worst incar- 
nations—was perhaps too true. I think it 
| must have been the great jurisprudencialist 
to whom I applied in the vain hope of ob- 
| taining a divorce who betrayed us. 

| As the sun went down I again noticed An- 
drengo throwing things over the side of the 
| yacht, which fell with a heavy splash into 
the sea. They looked like large bones and 
pieces of raw meat. 

Supper was announced, and the marchese, 

intimating to Sebastiano that they would 
again try their fortune with the fishing lines 
| before going to bed, took my hand and led 
me down to the cabin with all the finest airs 
of his diabolical refinement. He kept up an 
animated disquisition on the different mer- 
its of the Roman, Venetian, and Florentine 
schools of painting, and thence diverged 
into remarks on the wild ecstasies and ca- 
pricious beauties of the Neapolitan national 
{songs and dance music. Glancing with a 
sickly eye out of the cabin window, while he 
was thus displaying his misapplied acquire- 
ments and disgusting eloquence, I observed 
the black, sinister fin of a large shark pass 
along the surface of the water in the fading 
light. Soon afterward I saw another, almost 
as large; and then a third, if not a fourth. 
| My throat became choked, as if the fingers of 
| the marchese had clasped it. I rose from my 
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seat. ‘ Where are you going, Emilia?” said 
he, in a bland voice. “On the deck; the 
heat here suffocates.” 
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‘As you please, mar- | 


chesa; we will take a few glasses more wine, | 


and then follow you.” 

On reaching the deck I found Andrengo 
pouring out wine from a great jug for the 
sailors, all of whom were already intoxicated. 
Two of them were lying upon the deck fast 
asleep. Andrengo, seeing me, made some re- 
mark about the fishing lines having got into 
disorder. Without knowing exactly why, I 
returned to the cabin below, and saw that 
the marchese had just poured out two large 
glasses of wine for himself and Sebastiano. 
“The fishing lines are all in disorder,” said 
I. The marchese stepped out just to the 
foot of the ladder, and called for Andrengo. 
I emptied the wine in the glass of the mar- 
chese under the table, placed it in front of 
Sebastiano, and then placed his full glass 
where the other had stood. My lover stared 
at me with provoking surprise. The De- 
testable re-entered the cabin, and glancing 
at Sebastiano’s empty glass, he drank the 
full one before him, and proposed that we 
should all go up to the deck. We went. 
Perhaps there had been no stupefying drug 
employed. I did not believe it to be poison. 
Something more fiendish than that was 
evidently intended. “Save him somehow! 
save him somehow!” was rapidly repeated 
within myself, as you often hear persons 
who have lost their wits keep on repeating, 
whether sense or gibberish, the same thing ; 
so “Save him somehow! save him some- 
how !” was rapidly repeated within me. 

The fishing trickeries were not yet in or- 
der, so we walked up and down the deck. 
The two platforms were now raised by An- 
drengo and one of the sailors, and were lift- 
edup to a level with the deck, and the cords 
made fast. The two long iron brackets 
were then carefully drawn outward by their 
cords. Andrengo placed a chair upon each 
platform, and the marchese himself went 
upon the foremost platform, and laid the 
fishing lines ready for Sebastiano. His own 
were not yet disentangled. “We will go 
down again for a few minutes,” said he, 
“and take another glass of wine.” So we 
slowly descended. The marchese watched 
Sebastiano, and I watched the marchese. 
The only effect the wine had taken upon him 
was a degree of dizzy excitement, causing 
volubility of speech. Meanwhile my dear 
Sebastiano, not at all aware of the dreadful 
death so systematically prepared for him, 
looked now at the marchese and now at me 
with an innocent though troubled perplexi- 
ty that was most pathetic to witness. He 
declined, however, to take any more wine ; 
but I recklessly drank some, feeling a wish 
to be uplifted beyond myself. Andrengo 
now came to say that all the fishing tackles 
were ready. ‘ Very well,” said the marchese, 


| smile, ‘The time has come.” 
full in the face. 











with a sprightly air ; “tell the men they may 


retire for the night.” 
me. 


He then turned to 
“Emilia,” said he, “ we shall return to 
Naples to-morrow, and I wish, immediately 
we land, to send off a few words to one or 
two of my intended guests to arrange an- 
other excursion for next week. Will ‘you 
do me the favor to be my amanuensis, and 
write what I wish to say? Signor Sebas- 
tiano, be pleased to remain here; we shall 
finish in a very few minutes.” He took me 
by the hand: with ceremonious grace—the 
detestable, the maddening torturer — and 
led me to the remotest of the little cabins. 
Closing the door, he said, with a hideous 
I looked him 
“Could you not,” said I, 
in a tone between a last pleading and a last 
reproach—“ could you not effect your mur- 
derous revenge by a far more simple proc- 
ess?” He smiled horribly as before. “Of 
course I could,” said he, “‘ but your oath was 
to the purport that he is to die by your hand 
or agency. Go now”’—and he lowered his 
voice to a grating whisper—“ go now up to 
the deck, and draw back the iron brackets 
from the foremost platform—the foremost 
one, remember!” I stood still and took a 
long breath. Again I looked with anguish 
into his face, but it was utterly, utterly be- 
yond mercy or humanity ; and I went. 

Upon the deck there was not a soul. No, 
not even my own soul, for that was below 
with my dear, my beloved, my doomed life- 
of-life! There was not a breath of wind, 
and the night was very sultry. Looking 
over into the sea, a horrible dorsal fin moved 
along the surface, and passed downward 
under the yacht! I started, and drew back 
the brackets from the foremost platform. 
Without pausing to think, I then, in pass- 
ing, hastily drew back the brackets from 
the aftermost platform also, and descend- 
ed. The two platforms were left in their 
places, exactly on a level with the deck as 
before, but supported only by the thin ropes 
by which they had been drawn up to their 
level position. 

The marchese was awaiting me, just like 
a wild beast in his lair. I saw the glitter 
of his eyes directly I had arrived at the bot- 
tom of the cabin stairs. He closed the door. 
His whole face was livid with exulting an- 
ticipation, and gleamed as if it had been 
lighted by a lamp from within. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “have you?” “Yes, I have done 
it.” “The foremost platform, as I directed ?” 
“Yes.” “Completely done?” “Completely.” 
“ Traditoraceia !” ejaculated he between his 
teeth, ‘“ you have not done it; you are lying!” 
Confronting him, I said, firmly, “I tell you 
that I have done it completely ;” and I 
stamped my foot upon the floor. He paused 
an instant, looking at me, and then steadied 
himself with one hand on the door. Per- 
haps the wine had begun to affect him. 
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“Come, now!” said he; and repeating the 
words in a loud and quite an altered tone, 
he walked. with hasty strides to the larger 
cabin, where my doomed lover was awaiting 
us. ‘Now for half an hour’s fishing before 
we go to bed!” said he; and we all thrie 
ascended to the deck. 

None of the sailors were visible, and the 
helm seemed to be fastened steadily by a 


rope. There was scarcely a breath of air, | 


so that the yacht lay asleep like a water- 
bird upon the surface. We took a prelimi- 
nary turn up and down, the marchese talk- 
ing; all the time, rather loudly and almost 
incoherently, about the stars and the clouds, 
so as to keep Sebastiano’s attention directed 
upward. A splash of something falling into 
the sea, like what I had noticed before, was 


now heard. Sebastiano paused, looked at | 


me, then listened, whereupon the marchese 
redoubled his volubility in order to call off 
his attention. All this time the inward 
gabbling of “Save him somehow! save him 


somehow !” was going on within me, not only | 


in my brain, but the gabbling and tingling 
seemed to be all over me. I was conscious 
also of some strange effect from the glass of 
wine I had last taken; but though I was 
dizzy and overexcited, I felt exalted above 
despair. 

The marchese’s rodomontade now di- 
verged into fishing and into remarks on 
the beautifully magical appearance of the 
phosphoric colors and brilliant sparks and 
flashes seen at fitful intervals in the sea dur- 


ing calm and sultry nights like this. “Can 


these wonderful lights,” said he—* lights 
and colors which I do not believe you, my 
young friend, could paint—can they be at- 
tributed to merely chemical causes?” and 
he approached the aftermost platform. My 
heart seemed beating almost through my 
side. “Or can they,” proceeded he, “ be the 


effect, as some naturalists have fancied, of | 


the lively ecstasies of a sort of animalcule? 


No more of this ; now for our fishing!” Say-| 
, 5S © 


ing which the marchese stepped forward 
upon the platform and seated himself. 

To my utter dismay and confusion, the 
light cords proved strong enough to bear his 
weight—and there he sat! Yes, with the air 


of a senator, and without any external sign | 
| 


of the demoniac triumph of revenge now at 


full work within his expectant mind. As| 


for me, I was transfixed. I must have made 
some mistake! Beyond remedy now—and 
I approached near to my beloved Sebastiano 
with the feeling that we would die together. 
The marchese noticed the action, saw that 
not a moment more was to be lost, and loud- 
ly demanded why Sebastiano did not take 
his place upon the foremost platform. 


Sebastiano, who had at last awoke to ap- | 


prehensions of a danger of some kind or 
other, had instinctively hesitated; but on 
this loud call he advanced toward the fore- 
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most platform, and had one foot upon it 
when an involuntary cry burst from me, and 
I clasped my arms around him! With an 
infuriate look the marchese started up from 
his chair. But the sudden jerk caused the 
two cords to snap asunder, the platform in- 
stantly fell, and he was precipitated into the 
sea! 


Calling loudly for help, Sebastiano was 
about to spring into the water. I had 
| scarcely relaxed my hold, but now I infold- 
ed him with renewed energy, crying out, 
“No, no, no! You are not aware! you are 
not aware!” The marchese quickly re-ap- 
peared, and striking out, with piercing cries 
of terror, he reached the side of the yacht. 
Seeing this, Sebastiano, notwithstanding my 
clinging, made his way to the place beneath 
which the marchese was struggling to gain 
;}a@ hold. And a hold he did gain with his 

strong fingers upon the upper ridge of the 
| fallen platform, still crying out for help with 
la terrified voice. In vain Sebastiano en- 
deavored to stoop down and seize his hands, 
as I defeated the intention by whirling wild- 
ly round. The head of the marchese, never- 
theless, rose nearly to a level with the deck 
| by his own violent efforts, and Sebastiano, 
|in his turn, now forcing me round, I gave a 
frantic spurn downward with one foot in 
passing. Sebastiano now threw himself flat 
upon the deck with his arms over the side 
—but my destroyer had disappeared ! 

A confusion was raging over the deck, 
| drunken sailors, nearly naked, staggering 
about, only half awake, Andrengo wring- 
ing his hands—I know not what went on. 
| Suddenly the most frightful, piercing shrieks 
were heard from the sea at no great distance. 
They ceased abruptly. In a few seconds 
they were renewed near to the yacht; and 
then, two crimson stumps, whether of legs 
or arms, appeared above the surface, were 
swung over backward, and went down! We 
| saw no more, heard no more; but we knew 
enough. 

Falling heavily upon my knees, I returned 
thanks with loud-uplifted voice to God for 
| giving to me—the slave and victim of the 
worst passions and vices of the worst of men 
—spirit and strength at this one supreme 
moment to save my dear, my only beloved. 

~ * ” 7 * * 


You are very kind, my girl, whoever you 
are, to tell me these things. It is not usual, 
| I suppose, under my sad circumstances...... 
And so this is a prison? It is not half so 
| bad as people say, only it wants air—fresh 

air. Perhaps I have been favored a little on 
account of all Ihave gone through; and, be- 
sides, you tell me I am very likely to be lib- 
|erated. Ah! liberty comes too late for me. 
Every thing is now too late for me—even 
death. Cruel old Death! he should have 
come before...... 

What a moment that was, down in the 
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be preserved, admired, and honored, though 
I resent the unjust and totally unfounded 
accusations against him. He never knew 
of the plot against his life till after my vic- 
torious struggles had prevented him from 
ulation is totally at variance with the char-| saving the Abhorred. Say no more, poor 
acter of the speaker, or with the declaration | silly girl, about his dying wish that I should 
made, the speaker is telling an untruth, di-| have his best paintings. How would they 
rectly or indirectly. Have you also noticed | have looked upon prison walls, or upon these 
that, my girl? I stamped upon the floor in| walls? If this is not a prison, it has all the 
declaring I had done something to kill my | eye-watched, stifling air of one. 

lover, and my subtle-minded tyrant accepted No wonder he had a fever, after what his 
it as a firm declaration of obedience. Whata! mind had to endure for weeks, besides the 
fool he must have been!...... But as to stamp-j}events of those last hours on board the 
ing down, I was inspired at the moment. | yacht, and the final scene. Here are the 
He would have got out but for that !...... | dear fragments—the torn pieces of his letter 
Acquitted as being of unsound mind! My | from San Pietro’s Hospital. I have talked 
mind was sound enough, my girl, or the | to them, as I do to myself now, and kissed 
sharks would have chopped up my dear, | them, and wept over them, till the letter has 
dear lost lover instead of the Abhorred. Let | become mere damp, illegible rags, and all I 
me look closer at you! Are you not Simona? | can now read are the words, “‘ My adored! 
And you tell me that three of the sailors | my adored!” But in my brain all he wrote 
jumped or tumbled overboard to try and|is forever written—yes, forever, as foolish 
save the devil from hell? Two of them were | loving people say, when they are likely to 
drunk, and one sober, who was drowned, | die in a few weeks or days...... 

while the drunken men got safely back. Ac-| Simona came to me one evening, with an 
quitted, too, you say, in consequence of some | expression of which I had never thought her 
of the confessions extorted from Andrengo | happy, careless face was capable. As soon 
by the rack. Ha! ha! I’m glad he was put | as we were quite alone, she came and sat 
on the rack. I hope they brought a white- | down close by me. 

hot copper bolt for his mouth, so that he “ Ah, dear, sweet Lady Emilia,” said she, 
might remember what was done to force me | in an under-tone, “ you little know the con- 
to take a lying oath. But they got some | cluding trial his lordship had prepared for 


truth out of hyn. | you when you returned next morning to the 


Unsound mind! Poor dear Dr. Maurizzio | dismal house in the suburbs after the sharks 
never considered me in that light; but I} had done what he intended. One of the cel- 
fancy that much learning had made him a|lars—you remember the cellars” (I nodded 
little mad, when he said the Detestable was | and smiled)—“ was hung all down the walls 
only one of a class. Laws, too! and the | with dark red cloth, and lighted by two or 
great lawyer who betrayed us! Suppose | three tapers. In the middle of the cellar 
the cases had been in some degree reversed, | stood a little bier, and upon the bier was a 
and that I had been much less than half as | little, little coffin of a black-red color, like 
wicked as the marchese, how certainly and | the color of a Tuscany rose, and in this coffin 
how easily he could have obtained a divorce | there lay a little white image with a red silk 
from me! But those who make these laws | cord—a sort of very tight necklace...... sd 
either have no sense or foresight, or they care| “Away! away! away with your accursed 
nothing for justice and real morality. My lsecrets! Do not utter another word, lest a 
head begins to go round, but my heart is in | mad heart should kill you! I knew it—I 
the middle of the world. dreamed it—I was sure it would be done one 

It can not be that men and women are all | way or the other—and now you have put the 
of the same species. Apart from mere va-| finishing light to our picture! Ha! ha! ha!” 
rieties, some bipeds evidently come from a | laughed I, “ poor silly chattering bird, that 
different source. When I think of the ten- | little knows what it says, look down from 
derness and delicacy of Sebastiano, the pure | your idle perch—look at this little foot! 
and steady-burning ardor of his passion for | What are the white camellias, the intolerant 
me, his constant self-abnegation, and re-| poppies, the brilliancy of the cactus flowers 
fined considerateness for one whose enslaved | that make their stony mother-beds blaze in 
and degraded position might have generated | the noontide—what are the stocks and wall- 
disgust and scorn—when I think of his true | flowers that hide the rocks on the sea-shore, 
nobility of soul, the angelic fire of man’s | or the anemones that crowd the young green 
best nature, and then contrast all this with | rye of the open fields with dazzling purple 
the abnormal...... and scarlet stars—what are they all to this 

Don’t tell me any more about the confisca- | one foot! Vanity, my dear, blossoms up to 
tion of all his dear paintings, all his dear, | the edge of the grave, and peeps over. Thus 
beautiful sketches, by the Neapolitan gov- | do we forestall our epitaphs. Still, believe 
ernment; it consoles me to know they will | me, it really used to be considered as beauti- 


little close-shut cabin, when I said I had 
done what he told me, and I stamped upon 
the tloor! The’action made him pause an 
instant, but there was notime. I have ob- 
served in life that when an action or gestic- 
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ful when I lived in the natural world like | 


other young ladies of my station; but now 
look at it! look at it now, and think of the 
Bay of Naples by starlight, and the life, 
the spirit, the exalted soul of that one mo- 
ment !” 

I shall write no more. 
Farewell, my Otty. 
“put me to bed, my 


Enough of all 
“ Now,” said I, 
Don’t steal 
any of the fragments of his letter out of my 


things. 


rood girl. 


‘ 
5 


| happy death! 
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bosom when I am asleep; and if I never 
awake again, be sure to take care they are 
all buried with Now, my dear, kiss 
me—kiss me once more, as if it came from 
him! Ah, that was from heaven! 


me, 


Happy, 
And now good-night to you, 
dear—and to all else on earth. Lay me out 
gently—place flowers upon my faded bosom 

and put white slippers upon my feet. 
Good-night, my love!” 
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[Hirst 

INTRODUCTION.—OUR COLONIAL PROGRESS. 
pepe doubtful and divided men, 
of infinite variety in opinions, educa- 
tion, and character, met in the hot days of 
July, 1776, in that plain room at Philadel- 
phia where was decided the chief event of 
modern history, to found a republic. They 
were about to reverse all the inculcations of 
recent experience, and to enter at once upon 
a new era of uncertainty. From all the 
models of the past they could borrow little, 
and they overleaped barriers that had af- 
frighted all former legislators. Not Crom- 
well and Hampden, not the plebeians of 
Rome and the Demos of Athens, not the re- 
publicans of Venice nor the Calvinists of 
Holland and Geneva, had ventured upon that 
tremendous stride in human progress that 


would alone satisfy the reformers of Amer- | 


ica. Educated in the strict conceptions of 
rank and caste which even Massachusetts 


had cultivated and Virginia carried to a 


° : | 
ludicrous extreme, they threw aside the ar- 


tificial distinction forever, and declared all 
men equal. One sad exception they made, 
but only by implication. Rousseau had 
said that men born to be free were every 
where enslaved; but Adams and Jefferson 
demanded for all mankind freedom and per- 
fect self-control. Yet still the same dark 
shade rested upon their conception of inde- 
pendence. But in all other matters they 
were uniformly consistent. In all other 
lands, in all other ages, the church had been 
united to the state. 
ers claimed a perfect 


freedom for every 
creed. 


Men trained in the rigid prelaticai 
rule of Virginia and the rigorous Calvinism 
of Massachusetts joined in discarding from 
their new republic every trace of sectarian- 
ism. 
for the first time since Constantine. Of the 
many important and radical changes that 
must take place in human affairs from the 
prevalence of the principles they enunci- 
ated a large part of the assembly were prob- 
ably unconscious. Yet upon one point in 
their new political creed all seemed to be 
unanimous. The people were in future to 
be the only sovereigns. The most heterodox 


| aristocracy. 


| serve the notice of the ruling classes. 


The American reform- | 


| America. 
Religion and the state were severed | 


Paper. | 


of all theories to European reasoners, the 
plainest contradiction to all the experience 
of human history, they set forth distinctly, 
and never wavered in its defense. The En- 
glish Commons had been content to derive 
all their privileges from the condescension 
of the crown. The people of France were 
the abject slaves of a corrupt despotism. 
Two or three democratic cantons in Switzer- 
land alone relieved the prevalence of a rigid 
All over Germany, Italy, and 
Scandinavia the people were so contemned, 
derided, and oppressed as scarcely to de- 
The 
few ruled over the many, and slavery was 
the common lot of man. Nor when the re- 
formers of America proclaimed the sover- 
eignty of the despised people, torn and dis- 
membered by the tyranny of ages, could 


| they hope to escape the reproach of wild 


enthusiasm, or to be looked upon as more 
than idle dreamers. 

Yet the chiefs of the republican party 
were men so resolute, pure, sagacious, as to 
deserve the esteem of the most eminent of 
the Europeans. Touched by a secret pang 
of admiration for an integrity which he did 
not share, the historian Gibbon, in the midst 
of a stately review of the miseries and the 
joys of all mankind, confessed the sentiment 
while he clung to his salary and his place. 


| Robertson and Hume, bound to the scheme 


of royalty by pensions, honors, and official 
station, dropped a sigh for that independ- 
ence which they were never to know. Adam 
Smith lent the Americans a full and gen- 
erous sympathy. Fox, Burke, and Barré, 
Wilkes, and even Chatham, joined the brill- 
iant but narrow circle of the friends of 
On the Continent philosophers 
and poets, princes and statesmen, watched 
with a singular attention the revolt of the 
New World against the traditions of the 
Old. Voltaire from his Swiss retreat, or in 
the assemblies of Paris, rejoiced over “ Frank- 
lin’s republic.” Vergennes was amazed at 
the blindness of the English ministry, and 
the folly of their king. And when the story 
of Bunker Hill and of the rising fame of 
Washington came like a sudden illumination 
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over the Atlantic, all Europe began to study 
with critical interest the characters and the 
histories of the men who had already shown 
a consciousness of their natural rights and 
a power to defend them. The congress of 
deputies at Philadelphia was no longer an 
obscure and isolated assemblage; it was 
plainly laboring upon a grand political prob- 
lem under the scrutiny of all mankind. 

In the following sketch of the progress of 
the colonies up to the period of freedom I 
shall endeavor to describe the country as it 
appeared to Adams and Jefferson, Chatham 
and Burke, its poor resources, its savage ter- 
ritory, its isolated and divided people. Noth- 
ing, indeed, gives us a clearer view of the 
mental vigor of our ancestors than that they 
should have foreseen and secured the union 
of so many distant settlements into one 
grand nation,’ and should have predicted 
with John Adams that the day of independ- 
ence was the opening of a new era of hope 
for millions yet to come. A notion had pre- 
vailed among Europeans that America could 
only be the parent of degenerate and feeble 
races. Button had suggested and Raynal 
confirmed the theory. 


man, Raynal said, has yet appeared in the 
New Worid. Franklin, Washington, the two 
Adamses, Jefferson, rose up before mankind 
almost while he spoke. 


the wilderness under the restraints and dis- 
couragements of the English control might 
scarcely wonder at the doubts of the French 
philosophers, or hardly see in the long chain 


of feeble settlements the future homes of civ- | 


ilization. 


At the founding of the republic the colo-| war of independence that admirable corps 


nists were accustomed to boast that their 
territory extended fifteen hundred miles in 


ful nation. But of this vast expanse the 
larger part even along the sea-coast was still 
an uninhabited wilderness.? Although more 
than a century and a half had passed since the 


first settlements in Massachusetts and Vir- | 


ginia, only a thin line of insignificant towns 
and villages reached from Maine to Georgia. 


In the century since the Declaration of Inde- | 


pendence a whole continent has been seamed 
with railroads and filled with people, but the 


slow growth of the preceding century had | 


searcely disturbed the reign of the savage 
on his native plains. On the coast the prov- 
ince of Maine possessed only a few towns, 


and an unbroken solitude spread from Port- | 





1 “A voluntary association or coalition of the col- 
onies, at least a permanent one, is almost as difficult 
to be supposed ; for fire and water are not more heter- 


ogeneous than the different colonies,” says Burnaby, | 


Pinkert., vol. xiii. p. 751. Yet in 1742 Kalm saw the 
coldness of the people toward England. Pinkert., vol. 
xiii. p. 461. He was even told that in thirty or forty 
years they would form a separate, independent state. 
2 Holmes, Annals. Bancroft. Gordon. Ramsay. 


No man of intellect- | 
ual ability, no poet, philosopher, or states- | 


Yet whoever sur- | 
veyed the slow advance of civilization in | 


| Kentucky. 
| colonized Natchez, on the Mississippi. 


land to the St. Lawrence. A few hardy set- 
tlers were just founding a State among the 
Green Mountains destined to be the home of 
a spotless freedom. In New York, still infe- 
rior to several of its fellow-colonies in popu- 
lation, the cultivated portions were confined 
to the bay and shores of the Hudson. The 
rich fields of the Genesee Valley and the Mo- 
hawk were famous already, but the savages 
had checked the course of settlement. It 
was not until many years after the war of 
independence that the fairest part of New 
York was despoiled of its wealth by a care- 
less agriculture. Schenectady was a front- 
ier town, noted for a mournful doom, and 
even Albany and Kingston were not wholly 
secure from the stealthy invasions of the In- 
dian. Pennsylvania, a frontier State, com- 
paratively populous and wealthy, protected 
New Jersey and Delaware from their as- 
saults; but Pittsburg was still only a mili- 
tary post, and the larger part of the popula- 
tion of the colony was gathered in the neigh- 
bornood of the capital.’ Woods, mountains, 
and morasses filled up that fair region where 
now the immense wealth of coal and iron 
has produced the Birmingham of America.? 
The southern colonies had grown with 
more rapidity in population and wealth than 
New York and Pennsylvania. Virginia and 
the Carolinas had extended their settlements 
westward far into the interior. Some emi- 
grants had even wandered to Western Ten- 
nessee. Daniel Boone had led the way to 
A few English or Americans had 
But 
the settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee lived 
with rifle in hand, seldom safe from the at- 
tacks of the natives, and were to form in the 


\of riflemen and sharp-shooters who were 


noted for their courage and skill from the 
length, and was already the seat of a power- | 


siege of Boston to the fall of Cornwallis. 
The Virginians were settled in the Tennes- 
see mountains long before the people of New 
York had ventured to build a village on the 
shores of Lake Erie or the Pennsylvanians 
crossed the Alleghanies. But still even Vir- 
ginia is represented to us about this period 
as in great part a wilderness.* Its own lands 
were yet uncultivated, and its territory near- 
ly clothed in forests. And in general we may 
conclude that the true boundary of the well- 
settled portions of the allied colonies did not 
in any degree approach the interior of the 
|continent. In the North the line of culti- 
| vated country must be drawn along the 
shores of the Hudson River, omitting the dis- 
persed settlements in two or three inland 
| districts. The Delaware and a distance of 





1 Before 1795 there were few settlements north of 
the Ohio. Cincinnati had then only ninety-four cab- 
| ins, and five hundred inhabitants, 

2 Hist. Col. Penn., Day, p. 59. 
3 Winterbotham, U.S., i. Great part of Virginia is 
| a wilderness, says Burnaby, Pinkert., xiii., p. 716. 
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perhaps fifty miles to the westward included 
all the wealth and population of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Alleghanies infolded the civil- 
ized portions of Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina can not be said to have 
reached beyond their mountains. So slowly 
had the people of North America made their 
way from the sea-coast. 

But little was known’ of the nature of the 
country spreading from the borders of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to the Mississippi. It 
was called the Wilderness. It was usually 
painted in the fairest colors by those who 
had explored it. The table-land near the 
Ohio was supposed to be one of the fairest 
and most fertile portions of the world ;? the 
rich plains of Kentucky might support a na- 
tion; and the forests, the meadows, and the 
valleys lay waiting to be possessed. But the 
fear of the savage still guarded the tempting 
region. The dark and bloody ground had 
no charm for the pacific settler; the wilder- 
ness was pathless, and it was a journey of 
twelve days in wagons from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg. But of the immense and impen- 
etrable regions beyond the Mississippi our 
ancestors had searcely formed a conception.’ 
It was a land of fable, where countless hosts 
of savages were believed to rule over endless 
plains, and to engage in ceaseless battles. 
Long afterward it was thought that the vast 
tide of the Missouri might in some way min- 
ole with the waters of the Pacific. The great 
Northwest, now the granary of the world, 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rivers of Columbia were all unknown; nor 
could the most acute observer, shut up in 
the narrow limits of the Hudson and the Del- 
aware, suppose that within a hundred years 
the Atlantic would be joined to the Pacific 
by frequent highways, or that the frightful 
solitude beyond the great river would be 
the centre of a throng of vigorous republics. 

Within the cultivated districts a popula- 
tion usually, but probably erroneously, esti- 
mated at three millions were thinly scatter- 
ed over a narrow strip of land. The num- 
ber can scarcely be maintained. The New 
England colonies could have had not more 
than 800,000 inhabitants; the middle colonies 


as many more; the southern a little over a} 


million. New York had a population of 
248,000, and was surpassed by Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 


1 Holmes. Bancroft. The French Jesuits had ex- 
plored the country, and hoped to rule it. Parkman, 
Pioneers. 

2 “The Ohio,” says Winterbotham, i. 189—twenty 
years later—‘“‘is the most beautiful river on earth ;” 
but as late as 1819 Michigan was thought to be a 
worthless waste, and Cass first explored its rich fields. 
Life of Cass, p. 79. 

3 St. Louis was settled in 1763, but was still a small 
frontier town, scarcely known to the colonists, 

4 New York Hist. Magazine, August, 1871. ‘The 
Missouri has been navigated for 2500 miles; there ap- 
pears a probability of a communication by this chan- 
nel with the western ocean.” This was said in 1803. 


: — her wealth and power 


was at least equaled if not exceeded by 
North Carolina. Its growth had been sin- 
gularly slow. The small population of the 
union was composed of different races and 
of almost hostile communities. There was 
a lasting feud between the Dutch at Albany 
and the people of New England, for it was 
believed that the former had held a corre- 
spondence with the Indians during the re- 
cent war, and purchased the spoil taken 
from the New England villages. The Ger- 
mans settled in Pennsylvania retained their 
national customs and language, and were al- 
most an alien race. Huguenot colonies ex- 
isted in several portions of the country. The 
north of Ireland had poured forth a stream 
of emigrants. Swedish settlements attract- 
ed the notice of Kalm along the Delaware. 
In North Carolina a clan of Highlanders had 
brought to the New World an intense loyal- 
ty and an extreme ignorance. The divisions 
of race and language offered a strong obsta- 
cle to any perfect union of the different col- 
onies. But a still more striking opposition 
existed in the political institutions of the 
various sections. In the South royalty, 
aristocracy, and the worst form of human 
slavery had grown up together. In no part 
of the world were the distinctions of rank 
more closely observed, or mechanical and 
agricultural industry more perfectly con- 
temned. In New England the institutions 
were democratic, and honest labor was 
thought no shame. In the South episcopa- 
cy was rigorously established by law; in 
New England a tolerant Puritanism had 
succeeded the persecuting spirit of Cotton 
Mather and Winthrop. 

In the period before the Revolution it was 
the custom to look upon the southern colonies 
as the land of wealth and material splendor. 
Their soil produced the chief exports of the 
New World; their system of agriculture, 
however abhorrent to the feelings of the 
more cultivated Northerner, was attended 
by a remarkable success; their population 
grew rapidly; they held a ruling position 
among the colonies in the eyes of all stran- 
gers. Virginia had so far surpassed all the 
other colonies as to seem almost the mother 
and mistress of the whole. Her own people 
| had named her the “ ancient dominion,” and 
| her progress was so rapid as to suffer no hope 

that New York or Massachusetts could ever 
The popula- 
| tion of Virginia alone was half a million— 
|more than twice that of New York.’ Her 
exports of tobacco, corn, and other produec- 
tions reached a value of nearly three mill- 
ions of dollars. Her ample territory was 

Holmes, 1732, Annals and Note. The population 
of Virginia was estimated very differently by different 
observers; but Holmes inclines to the largest num- 
ber. The census of 1790 seems conclusive. It gives 
Virginia 876,000, while New York had but 340,120, 
| Pennsylvania 434,373. See Ramsay. 
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penetrated by navigable rivers, and it was 


supposed that the James and the Potomac | 


must at some time form the outlets for the 
commerce of the West 
the Hudson seemed forever cut off by the 
difficulties of transport from Albany to the 
lakes.’ But, with all its advantages, Virginia 


was weighed down by influences that care- | 


ful observers saw must lead to a speedy 
decay. No colony, indeed, was apparently 
less likely to become the founder of a re- 
public and the patron of human equality. 
Through all its earlier history Virginia had 
been noted for its intense loyalty to the Stu- 
arts and its hatred of every element of re- 
form. The planters of Virginia ruled over 


their abject commonalty with a severity that | 


the English aristocracy had never for many 
generations equaled. All those feudal re- 
strictions and abuses which the Massachu- 
setts colonists had come to the New World 
to avoid had been brought over to Virginia 
by its earlier settlers, and fostered into more 
than European strength. The church estab- 
lishment was supported by the colony, and 
all religious toleration was unknown, at least 
to the constitution. Nowhere had ecclesi- 
astical tyranny been so fostered by the gov- 
ernment. The industrial classes of Virginia 
had been kept by law in stolid ignorance, 
when Connecticut had enforced the educa- 
tion of all its citizens. Governor Berkeley 


had boasted, in 1671, that the colony had nei- 


ther printing-presses, colleges, nor schools, 
and had prayed there might be none there 
for at least a hundred years. His wish had 
nearly been fulfilled. In 1771 the common- 
alty of Virginia were noted for their igno- 
rance and brutality; the gentry alone con- 
trolled the politics and managed the finances 
of the colony. Virginia, too, had been the 
first of all the colonies to import slaves,’ and 
had set an example that had been too eager- 
ly followed. She had practiced both white 
and colored slavery. The English govern- 
ment had early made her borders a convict 
colony, and the records bear frequent ac- 
counts of highway robbers who had been 
reprieved that they might go to Virginia; 
and on one oceasion London sends “ one hun- 
dred of its worst disposed children, of whom 
it was desirous of being disburdened,” to be 
apprenticed in the colony.® 

The ruling class in Virginia were the 
planters. They were often cultivated and 
intelligent men, who had been educated in 
English universities or in the best schools 
of their native land. Their possessions were 
immense, and had usually come to them 


1 Winterbotham discusses the question, and decides 
in favor of the Potomac. 

2 Gordon, i. 56. Mr. Bancroft has traced with his 
usual accuracy and force the course of this infamous 
traffic. Hildreth, i. 565. 

3 Calendar, State Papers, English, 1618, 1623, p. 10, 
118, 552. 


—a hope from which | 


|from their ancestors. Entails prevented 
any division of the family property, and it 
|} was &@ common complaint at the time that 
all the land of Virginia was held by a few 
hands. Mechanical, agricultural, or com- 
mercial pursuits were forbidden by custom 
to the planting class. It was thought be- 
neath a member of the great families to en- 
gage in trade, and Scotch emigrants and for- 
eign adventurers pursued a gainful traffic, 
| engrossing the wealth of the country, while 
the land-owner slumbered in indolence and 
| fell into poverty on his ancestral estate. The 
towns of Virginia were small and wretched, 
| fever-stricken and neglected. The wealth 
| of the ruling families was wasted in build- 
ing immense mansions in the solitude of 
their plantations, where they emulated the 
| splendors of the English country-seats, and 
| exercised a liberal hospitality. One of the 
wealthiest of the landed proprietors was 
Lord Fairfax, the early patron of Washing- 
ton. In his youth he had cultivated letters, 
and it was even rumored that he had writ- 
ten for the Spectator. His estate in Virginia 
contained more than five millions of acres.' 
The fine mansion, Belvoir, seated among 
the fairest scenery of the Potomac, where 
he lived with his brother, and Greenway 
Court, which he built in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where he died, in 1782, were scenes 
of frequent festivity. But the accomplished 
lord was ardently loyal; his property, val- 
ued at £98,000, was confiscated at his death, 
and the land he had selfishly withheld was 
divided among the people. The fair widow 
whom Washington had wooed and won with 
stately assiduity was also a large landed 
proprietor. But the Revolution broke up 
the system of entails, and gave a new im- 
pulse to the prosperity of the colony. 
Notwithstanding the establishment of 
episcopacy, the growth of dissent had been 
rapid in Virginia, and at the opening of the 
colonial struggle the Dissenters were more 
numerous than Churchmen. That valuable 
race, the Scotch-Irish, had settled in large 
numbers within its borders. Education, too, 
had made some progress. William and Ma- 
ry’s College, sluggish as had been its advance, 
had sent out many cultivated men. Liberal 
principles and a love of freedom had never 
been wanting to the people. Eminent Vir- 
ginians had already become shocked at the 
fatal results of slavery, and there were no 
stronger advocates of abolition than Jeffer- 
son and Lee. Throughout the whole colony 
there was a plain desire for enlarged polit- 
ical progress, and, happily for Massachusetts, 
her wrongs were felt nowhere more deeply 
than among the Virginia reformers. Nor 
was the project of independence any where 
more favorably received than by that large 





1 Sabine, Am. Royalists. Fairfax and Sparks. Life 
of Washington. 














class of the population who had felt in their 
own lives the evils of a tyrannical govern- 
Her immense territory, which reach- 
ed, at least in theory, over the mountains to 
the Mississippi, and through the whole val- 
ley of the Ohio, her wealth and commerce, her 
population, greater than that; of any other 
colony, and, above all, the rare abilities and 
patriotism of her citizens, made Virginia the 
centre of reform, and perhaps the most eftect- 
ive instrument in binding the whole coun- 
try into a perfect union. Happy had she 
followed the teachings of Jefferson! and the 
examples of Carter, and destroyed slavery 
when she cast aside feudalism. 

Less corrupted by European traditions 
than Virginia—a land where the English 
and the German, the Swiss, the Scotch-Irish, 
Quakers, the children of Skye, and the sad 
hosts of Africa were mingled strangely to- 
gether—North Carolina had early shown a 
wider liberality of thought than her power- 
ful neighbor. Caste and rank had less prev- 
alence; her people were industrious, and her 
prosperity great. North Carolina was al-}| 
ready the fifth colony in importance; the 
population reached nearly two hundred and | 
fifty thousand.? 


ment. 


South Carolina, less popu- 
lous, but with nearly twice as many slaves as 
whites, was noted for the haughty manners | 
of its planters, the ignorance of its people, 
the high education of some of its leading 
men, their open dislike for slavery. No 
South Carolinian of any intelligence at this 
period but lamented that so dark a stain rest- | 
ed upon his native colony. Maryland, too, | 
possessed a weight in the country in 1775 that 
must seem strange to the modern politician. | 
It possessed a larger population than either | 
New York or the Carolinas. Its Roman | 
Catholic planters were sometimes intelli-| 
gent and liberal. Maryland still belonged | 
to the heir of the Calvert family, but its 
people cared little for a degenerate race | 
whose early excellence had faded away. A 
colony of Scots from the north of Ireland 
had settled at Baltimore, and were probably 
of greater value to the rising State than | 
most of its planters and all its proprietors. 
But slavery, an established church,’ a pro- 
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and a journey of many days, and sometimes 
weeks, by sea or land, were altogether dif- 
ferent from their neighbors in polities.’ 
Two of them, Connecticut and Rhode Isl- 
and, were free from all internal control from 
England, elected their own governors, and 
practiced a democratic republicanism.? In 
Connecticut, at least, all men were already 
equal, all were educated, and slavery was 
abolished practically. In Massachusetts the 
governor was appointed by the English king, 
but his salary was regulated by the province; 
yet the Massachusetts people had been rapid- 
ly advancing in political knowledge; mental 
cultivation had always marked their chief 
men. Their Puritan clergy had produced 
many of the early authors of America; they 
were usually wise, austere, and patriotic. 
Liberty, even in that imperfect form in 


| which it existed under a colonial rule, had 


shown its fairest results in New England. 
The people were prosperous, the govern- 
ment well administered, the courts pure, the 
clergy respected, the general morality above 
that of any other community. The senti- 
ment of human equality had already pre- 
vailed over the influence of English caste 
and Puritan theocracy; a bold, free nation 
had arisen, not quite so numerous as the 
Dutch, who had defied the arms of Philip 
Il., or the Swiss, who had overthrown the 
Hapsburgs, yet capable even alone of found- 
ing a republic that not all the powers of the 
Old World could overthrow. Its population 
was purely English, its manners republican 
and plain, its people accustomed to labor 
and to reflect. 

The middle colonies were less democratic 
than New England. New York, like Vir- 
ginia, had been weighed down by a sys- 
tem of entails and by immense landed es- 
tates that limited immigration. It is stated 
that the German colonists were so badly 
treated by its land-owners that they imbibed 
a lasting hostility for its people, moved away 
in large bodies to Pennsylvania, and pre- 
vailed upon all their countrymen to follow 
them. They hoped to make Pennsylvania a 
new Germany.’ A kind of colonial aristocra- 
cy had grown up in New York. Its Dutch 


prietary government, a rigid division of | population were, however, attached to free- 
rank and caste, had apparently linked Ma-| dom, and the presence of a royal governor 
ryland so closely to Virginia and the South | and council had not tended to increase the 
in politics as to give little room for the| respect for English institutions. Strong 
progress of freedom. It was, indeed, the| religious differences had already agitated 
first colony to express a wish to withdraw | the people. The Episcopal Church was op- 
the declaration of independence when sud-| posed to the Presbyterian, and Calvinism 
den reverses fell upon the republican armies. nen . : 

The four New England colonies, separa-| |! Dwight, New England, paints some years later the 
ted from the South by an immense distance, | Vittues of his countrymen. In Connecticut, he says, 

. ? | ‘there is a school-house sufficiently near every man’s 

| door,” i. 178. See Hildreth, i. 508, 

1 Jefferson proposed the abolition of slavery in Vir-| 2 Palfrey, New England, ii. 567,568, notices the un- 
ginia, but found it expedient to withdraw his project. | exampled liberality of the two charters. 

2? I have usually adopted Ramsay’s numbers, which | Large numbers of Scotch-Irish also came to Penn- 
seem confirmed by the first census, i. 146. | sylvania about 1773. Holmes, Ann., ii. 187. They 

3 Episcopacy was rigorously established in Mary-| came from Belfast, Galway, Newry, Cork, 3500, with 
land after 1688, | no love for England. 
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led on the way to independence. In Penn- 
sylvania the proprietary government was 
conservative, and opposed to violent meas- 
ures. New Jersey, rich, highly cultivated, 
and prosperous, was strongly affected by its 
Presbyterian college at Princeton, and was 
naturally opposed to prelatical England. It 
is indeed curious to notice how largely the 
religious element entered into the dispute 
between the king and the colonies.! The 
English revolution of 1688 was re-enacted 
in America, and King George dethroned be- | 
cause it was feared that he meant to assail 
the consciences of the people. Men felt that 
should the king succeed in conquering them, 
he would have a prelate in every colony, and | 
a rigid rule against pregressive dissent. In 
the middle colonies the Presbyterians led | 
the way to freedom; in the southern the | 
liberal Churchmen, Huguenots, and Scotch | 
Presbyterians. Thomas Paine, in his famous 
argument for separation, relied much upor 
the fact that the people of America were in 
no sense English, but rather a union of dif- 
ferent races met for a common purpose in 
the New World, and resolute chiefly to be 
free. It was this common aim that produced 





that harmony which was so seldom inter- 
rupted between the various inhabitants of 
the different colonies, and which formed 
them at last into one nation. 

In the course of a century within their 
narrow fringe of country the colonists had 


transformed the wilderness into a fertile and 
productive territory.? Agriculture was their 
favorite pursuit. Travelers from Europe 
were struck with the skill with which they 
cultivated the rich and abundant soil, the 
fine farm-houses that filled the landscape, 
the barns overflowing with harvests, the cat- 
tle, the sheep.? The northern and middle 
colonies were famous for wheat and corn. 
Pennsylvania was the granary of the nation. 
In New Jersey the fine farms that spread 
from Trenton to Elizabethtown excited the 
admiration of the scientific Kalm.* Long 
Island was the garden of America, and all 
along the valleys opening upon the Hudson 
the Dutch and Huguenot colonists had ac- 
quired ease and opulence by a careful agri- 
culture. The farm-houses, usualiy built of 
stone, with tall roofs and narrow windows, 
were scenes of intelligent industry. While 
the young men labored in the fields, the 
mothers and daughters spun wool and flax, 
and prepared a large part of the clothing of 








1 J. Adams to Morse, December 2, 1815; and see 
Gordon, i. 143. Mr. Whitefield tells the colonists in 
1764 their danger. 

2 Burnaby, Pinkert., xiii. 731, notices the flourishing 
condition of Pennsylvania, and observes that its court- 
eous people are “‘ great republicans.” 

3 Burnaby, p. 734. “* The country I passed through,” 
he says of New Jersey, “‘is exceedingly rich and beau- 
tiful.” 

4 Kalm, Pinkert., vol. xiii. p. 448, notices the rich | 
farms near Trenton. | 





| or walked to the village church. 


the family. The farm-house was a manu- 
factory for all the articles of daily use. 
Even nails were hammered out in the win- 
ter, and the farmer was his own mechanic. 
A school and a church were provided for al- 
most every village. Few children were left 
untaught by the Dutch dominie, who was 
sometimes paid in wampum, or the New En- 


| gland student, who lived among his patrons, 


and was not always fed upon the daintiest 
fare. On Sunday labor ceased, the church- 
bell tolled in the distance, a happy calm set- 
tled upon the rural region, and the farmer 
and his family, in their neatest dress, rode 
The farm- 
ing class, usually intelligent and rational, 
formed in the northern colonies the sure re- 
liance of freedom, and when the invasion 
came the Hessians were driven out of New 
Jersey by the general rising of its laboring 
farmers, and Burgoyne was captured by the 
resolution of the people rather than by the 
timid generalship of Gates. 

The progress of agriculture at the South 
was even more rapid and remarkable than 
at the North. The wilderness was swiftly 
converted into a productive region. The 
coast, from St. Mary’s to the Delaware, with 
its inland country, became within a century 
the most valuable portion of the earth. Its 
products were eagerly sought for in all the 
sapitals of Europe, and one noxious plant 
of Virginia had supplied mankind with a 
new vice and a new pleasure. It would be 
useless to relate again the story of the growth 
of the tobacco trade. Its cultivation in Vir- 
ginia was an epoch in the history of man. 
Tobacco was to Virginia the life of trade 
and intercourse; prices were estimated in 
it; the salaries of the clergy were fixed at 
so many pounds of tobacco. All other prod- 
ucts of the soil were neglected in order to 
raise the savage plant. Ships from England 
sane over annually to gather in the great 
crops of the large planters, and Washington, 
one of the most successful of the Virginia 
land-owners and agriculturists, was accus- 
tomed to watch keenly over the vessels and 
their captains who sailed up the Potomac to 
his very dock.’ The English traders seem 
to have been often anxious te depreciate his 
cargoes and lower his prices. Virginia grew 


2 


| enormously rich from the sudden rise of an 


artificial taste. From 1624, when the pro- 
duction of tobacco was first made a royal 
monopoly, until the close of the colonial pe- 
riod the production and the consumption 
rose with equal rapidity, and in 1775, 85,000 
hogsheads were exported annually, and the 
sale of tobacco brought ia nearly $4,000,000 
to the southern colonies.? This was equal to’ 
about one-third of the whole export of the 





1 Washington to his factors. 
2 Pitkin, Commerce U. S. Doyle, American Colo- 
nies, 1869, has gathered together many useful details. 
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colonies. Happily since that period the 
proportion has rapidly decreased, and more 
useful articles have formed the larger part 
of the export from the New World to the 
Old. 

One of these was rice. A Governor of 
South Carolina, it is related, had been in 
Madagascar, and seen the plant cultivated 
in its hot swamps.’ He lived in Charleston, 
on the bay, and it struck him that a marshy 
spot in his garden might well serve for a 
plantation of rice. Just then (1694) a ves- 
sel put in from Madagascar in distress, 
whose commander the Governor had former- 
ly known. Her wants were liberally re- 
lieved. In gratitude for the kindness he re- 
ceived the master gave the Governor a bag 
It was sown, and produced abun- 
dantly. The soil proved singularly favora- 
ble for its culture. The marshes of Georgia 
and South Carolina were soon covered with 
rice plantations. A large part of the crop 
was exported to England. In 1724, 100,000 
barrels were sent out from South Carolina 
alone. In 1761, the value of its rice crop 
was more than $1,500,000. Its white popu- 
lation could not then have been more than 
45,000, and it is easy to conceive the tide of 
wealth that was distributed annually among 
its small band of planters. They built cost- 
ly mansions on the coasts and bays, lived in 
fatal luxury, were noted for their wild ex- 
cesses, and often fell speedy victims to the 
fevers of the malarious soil. Indigo, sugar, 
molasses, tar, pitch, and a great variety of 
valuable productions added to the wealth 
of the South. But cotton, which has grown 
through many vicissitudes to be the chief 
staple of British and American trade, was, 
at this period, only cultivated in small quan- 
tities for the use of the farmers. It was 
spun into coarse cloths. But it was not un- 
til Whitney’s invention, in 1793, that it could 
be readily prepared for commerce, and to the 
inventive genius of Connecticut the South- 
ern States owe the larger part of their wealth 
and political importance. 

Extensive as had been the results of the 
labors of the American farmer at this period, 
he had achieved the conquest of the wilder- 
ness in the face of dangers and obstacles 
that seemed almost overwhelming. None 
of the appliances of modern agriculture lay 
at his command. His tools were rude yet 
costly, his plow a heavy mass of iron, his 
cattle expensive, and at first scarcely to be 
obtained. The fevers and malaria of the 
new climate, the sharp frosts, the unknown 
changes, even the not infrequent earthquakes 
and celestial phenomena, must have covered 
him with alarm. Before him lay the dark 
and pathless wilderness, behind him the 
raging seas. A whole ocean separated him 
from his kind. In front the savage hovered 


of rice. 


1 The legend is told by Pitkin, 101, and Ramsay. 
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over the advancing settlements, and not sel- 
dom filled the thin line of cultivated country 
from Albany to Savannah with the tidings 
of fearful massacres. Often the frontier 
families came flying from their blazing 
homes, scarred and decimated, to seek shel- 
ter from the unsparing foe. Yet more cruel 
or more unfriendly than the terrors of the 
wilderness, the climate, or even the sav- 
age, seemed to the colonists the conduct of 
their royal government in England.  In- 
stead of aiding the struggling settlers in 
their contest for life, it had treated them as 
objects of suspicion and dislike. A fear that 
they might plan at some future time a sepa- 
ration from the mother country governed all 
the English legislation.’ Hence laws were 
early imposed upon them that might well 
have checked the whole progress of their 
agriculture. They were forced to purchase 
all their supplies from England. They were 
scarcely permitted to have any commercial 
intercourse with any foreign country, or even 
with each other.? They were obliged to send 
all their tobacco, sugar, indigo, rice, furs, ores, 
pitch, and tar directly to England, and there 
accept the price the English traders were 
willing to give. It was forbidden them even 
to send their produce to Ireland. These jeal- 
ous restrictions must have kept many an acre 
from being planted, and prevented that rap- 
id progress which free trade could alone in- 
cite. Franklin showed clearly that in this 
way the colonies had always paid a heavy 
tax to England, of far greater value than 
any stamp act could ever give, and that the 
English merchants and traders had already 
grown rich by the onerous burdens they had 
laid on America.? Had the colonial ports 
been opened to foreign traffic, every article 
must have risen in price, or the demand for 
it increased beyond conception. But the 
English had always treated the colonists 
with a severity like that which Spain once 
practiced in South America, and which she 
now exercises over the creoles of Cuba. Cor- 
rupt and worthless Englishmen were sent out 
as governors, councilors, judges, and even 
clergymen. They looked with disdain on 
the colonists they plundered, and hastened 
back to England to defame the reputation 
of the abject race. It is plain that most 
Englishmen looked upon the Americans as 
serfs. They had no rights that Parliament 
could not abrogate, and no security even for 
their own earnings. England plundered the 
American farmer almost at will, and robbed 
of his just profits the sturdy laborer in the 


1 England now treats her colonies with the gentle- 
ness advised by Burke and Franklin, and her authors 
condemn the old tyranny as strongly as Americans. 
Mr. Doyle, of Oxford, has produced a careful essay on 
the progress of the colonies, 1869. 

2 Ships might sail for wines to Madeira and some 
Spanish ports, under certain restrictions, 

3 Franklin to Shirley, December, 1754. 
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valleys of Vermont, and the wealthy rice | 
planter in the swamps of South Carolina. 
The commerce of the colonies flourished 
equally with their agriculture. It was chief- 
ly in the northern colonies that ships were 
built, and that hardy race of sailors formed 
whose courage became renowned in every 
sea. 3ut the English navigation laws 
weighed heavily upon American trade. Its 
ships were, with a few exceptions, only al- | 
lowed to sail to the ports of Great Britain. | 
No foreign ship was suffered to enter the 
American harbors. The people of England 
were resolved to prevent all foreign inter- 
ference in the trade of the colonies, and the 
American ports were rigidly shut out from 
the commerce of the world. Isolated from 
the great centres of traffic, and even from 
exchanging many articles with each other, 
bound by a most oppressive monopoly, re- 
strained by a selfish policy, the colonists yet 
contrived to build large numbers of ships, | 
and even to sell yearly more than a hun- 
dred of them in England. The ship-yards 
of New England were already renowned. 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were 
seats of an important trade. On the island 
of Nantucket the whale-fishery had been es- | 
tablished that was to prove for a brief pe- 
riod the source of great profit, and a school | 
of accomplished seamen. The spermaceti- 
whale was still seen along the American 
coast, but the New England whaler had 
already penetrated Hudson Bay, and even | 
pierced the antarctic. The Revolutionary | 
War broke up the trade, and the English | 
captured two hundred of its ships, besides 
burning the oil stored on the island. In| 
consequence of the rigid navigation laws, 
smuggling prevailed along all the American | 
coast, and swift vessels and daring sailors | 
made their way to the ports of France and | 
Spain to bring back valuable cargoes of | 
wine and silks. Boston was the chief seat | 
of ship-building, and its fast-sailing vessels 
were sent to the West Indies to be exchanged 
for rum and sugar. In 1743? it was estima- 
ted that New England employed one thou- 
sand ships in its trade, besides its fishing 
barks. But when the laws were more strict- 
ly enforced, the shipping trade of Boston de- 
clined. British war vessels watched the co- 
lonial ports, and cut off that large source of 
wealth which the colonists had found in an 
illicit commerce with Spain and the West 
India Islands, and it was with no kindly 
feeling that New England and New York 
saw the gainful traftic destroyed which had 
brought them in a stream of French and 
Spanish gold.* The rude English officials 
not seldom made illegal seizures. Every cus- 
tom-house officer was turned into an inform- 
er, and no cargo seemed altogether secure. | 





1 Pitkin. Mrs. Farrar’s Recollections, p. 2, whose 
father was a chief sufferer. 
2 Holmes, Annals, 1743. 


3 Gordon, i. 153. 


There was no redress except in an appeal to 
England. Yet the American commerce still 
flourished, even within the narrow limit to 
which it was confined, and the colonists bore 
with admirable patience the exactions and 
restrictions to which they were subjected in 
order that New York and Boston might not 


, compete with London and Bristol. In fact, 


the navigation laws had prevented altogeth- 
er that natural and healthy growth which 
might have made the colonial sea-ports even 
in 1775 considerable cities. But twenty-four 
thousand tons of shipping were built in the 
colonies in 1771, and the whole exports were 
in 1770 three millions of pounds sterling, and 
the imports about two and a half millions. 
It was noticed that the value of the tobacco 
exported was one-fourth larger than that of 
the wheat and rye.’ The rise of American 
commerce had seemed wonderful to Burke, 
Barré, and all those Englishmen who were 
capable of looking beyond the politics of 
their own narrow island; but no sooner had 
America become free than its trade doubled, 


| trebled, and soon rose to what in 1775 would 


have seemed incredible proportions. New 


| York, Boston, and Philadelphia became at 


once large cities, and England was enriched 
by American freedom. 
One gainful source of traffic to the coloni- 


| al and British merchants had been the slave- 
|trade. Immense numbers of these unwill- 
ing emigrants were forced upon the colonial 
| markets, chiefly by the inhuman policy of 


England. A strong feeling of disapproba- 
tion for this species of merchandise had ear- 
ly grown up in the minds of the Americans, 
and Pennsylvania, New England, and even 
South Carolina were anxious to discourage 
it by imposing a heavy tax on slaves. But 
the English Parliament abrogated all their 
humane legislation. No sentiment of Chris- 
tian merey seems to have moved the bishops, 
lords, and accomplished statesmen who held 
the control of the American trade. The En- 
glish merchants insisted upon their mon- 
strous traffic. In one year six thousand 
slaves were brought to South Carolina; fif- 
teen thousatid were forced upon all the colo- 
nies. It is at least an indication of the 
higher degree of civilization to which the 
inhabitants of the New World had attained 
that they were the first to exclaim against 


| the horrors of slavery, and that they taught 


the English intellect one of the most strik- 
ing principles of modern progress. If in 
any particular men have risen beyond the 
cruel selfishness of the earlier ages, it is in 
the recognition of the principle that human 
slavery shall no more be tolerated. The 
Pennsylvanians as early as 1713 protested 
against the barbarous traftic.? One of the 
chief grievances of New England was that 





1 M‘Pherson. Pitkin, p. 11. 
2 Memoirs Hist. Soc. Penn., vol. i. part i. p. 362. 
George Fox had always disapproved of slavery. 
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wool or manu- 


upon them; and when the colonies became | facture of woo] could be carried from one 


free, they proceeded at once to indicate 
a period after which no more Africans 
should be imported into America. They 
were the first to fix the ban of civilization 
upon an infamous traffic, which had been 
sanctioned by the usages of all ages. If 
they did not abolish slavery itself, it was be- 
cause the cruel legislation of English states- 
men had implanted the evil so deeply in the 
midst of the new nation that nothing but a 
fearful civil convulsion could eliminate and 
destroy it. 

In manufactures the colonists can be said 
to have made but little progress. The En- 
glish government had rigorously forbidden 
them to attempt to make their own wares. 
A keen watch had been kept over them, and 
it was resolved that they should never be 
suffered to compete with the artisans of En- 
gland. The governors of the different colo- 
nies were directed to make a careful report 
to the home government of the condition of 
the colonial manufactures, in order that they 
might be effectually destroyed.’ From their 
authentic but perhaps not always accurate 
survey it is possible to form a general con- 
ception of the slow advance of this branch 
of labor. South of Connecticut, we are told, 
there were scarcely any manufactures. The 
people imported every thing that they re- 
quired from Great Britain. Kalm, indeed, 
found leather made at Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania, as good as the English, and much 
cheaper. He praises the American mechan- 
ics; but, in general, we may accept the re- 
port of the governors that all manufactured 
articles employed in the family or in trade 
were made abroad. Linens and fine cloths, 
silks, implements of iron and steel, furniture, 
arms, powder, were purchased of the London 
merchants. But this was not always the 
case in busy New England. Here the jeal- 
ous London traders discovered that iron 
foundries and even slitting-mills were al- 
ready in operation; that fur hats were manu- 
factured for exportation in Connecticut and 
Boston; that the people were beginning to 
supply their own wants, and even to threat- 
en the factories of England with a danger- 
ous rivalry. The English traders petitioned 
the government for relief from this colonial 
insubordination, and Parliament hastened to 
suppress the poor slitting-mills and hat 
manufactories of our ancestors by an express 
law.? The hatters, who seem to have espe- 
cially excited the jealousy of their London 
brethren, were forbidden to export hats even 
to the next colony, and were allowed to take 
only two apprentices at a time. Iron and 
steel works were also prohibited. Wool and 
flax manufactures were suppressed by strin- 
gent provisions. American factories were 


1 Report of Board of Trade. 





2 Pitkin, 7. 


| 
|colony to another; and, what was a more 


extraordinary instance of oppression, no 
Bible was suffered to be printed in America.' 
Under this rigid tyranny American manu- 
factures had sunk into neglect. Massachu- 
setts had ventured to. offer a bounty on 
paper-making, and some Scottish-Irish had 
introduced the manufacture of linen; iron 
furnaces had been erected in various parts of 
| the country, and its immense mineral wealth 
was not altogether unknown. But it is safe 
to conclude that from Maine to Georgia no 
| species of artistic manufactures existed with- 
}in the colonial limits. The farm-house and 
| the spinning-wheel were the only centres of 
a native industry which the British Parlia- 
ment could not suppress. Of those two 
great sources of American progress, coal and 
iron, the latter had assumed some impor- 
tance. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia had begun to produce pig-iron in an 
imperfect state. The ore might be exported 
|to England, and even Ireland, and it was 
| already known that the colonies could pro- 
| duce such large quantities of the metal as 
would supply their own wants, and perhaps 
those of Europe.? As they were not suffered 
to manufacture even a nail ora pin, a wheel 
or a plow, England made immense profits by 
returning the raw iron to America in various 
articles of trade. Coal was known to exist 
within the colonies, and was mined in Vir- 
ginia.* Speculative observers foresaw the 
day when furnaces and factories might 
spring up along the banks of the Delaware 
and the Potomac, and the mineral wealth of 
the country be made to contribute to the 
prosperity of the colonies. But of that im- 
mense and inexhaustible store-house of the 
finest coal the world possesses which lies in 
the Lehigh Valley and upon Mauch Chunk 
Mountain our ancestors could have had no 
conception. No one supposed that beneath 
the rude and pathless forest, on lands that 
seemed destined to perpetual sterility, cov- 
ered with savages, and terrible even to the 
hunter, there lay mines richer than Golcon- 
da, and stores of wealth beyond that of Or- 
muz andthe Ind. Or had any statesman of 
1775 ventured to predict that on the site of 
Fort Pitt, in the heart of a terrible wilder- 
ness, at the junction of two impetuous 
streams, was to spring up, within a century, 
a city where coal and iron, lying together in 
its midst, should be the source of a bound- 
less opulence, he would have lost forever all 
1 Bancroft, v. 266. 
2 Kalm, Pinkert., xiii., p. 473. Pennsylvania, he 
thought, can supply all the globe with iron, so easily 
was it procured. ‘“ But coals have not yet been found 
in Pennsylvania [p. 405), though people pretend to have 
seen them higher up,” he says. 
3 M‘Farlane, Coal Regions. The mines near Rich- 
mond were worked long before the anthracite bed of 
Pennsylvania was discovered, p. 514. 
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reputation for discretion. The journey from 
the Delaware to Pittsburg was long the ter- 
ror of the Western settler. 

It was long after the Revolution that a 
hunter who had been out all day on Mauch 
Chunk Mountain, and had found no game, 
and who was returning weary and disheart- 
ened to his cabin, with no means to purchase 
food for his family, struck with his foot as 
he passed along a black crystal. He stooped 
and examined it.’ The first specimen of that 
priceless mineral which has transformed the 
wilderness into a populous nation, and con- 
tributed to the comfort of millions, lay be- 
fore him. The rain fell fast. The hunter 
was tired and hungry. Yet he took up the 
apparently worthless stone and carried it 
with him to his cabin. Mauch Chunk then 
lay bare and bleak, the haunt of wild beasts 
and savage men, and had not the hunter pre- 
served his shining mineral, might still have 
hidden its secret stores for another decade. 
He showed the specimen to a friend; it was 
taken to Philadelphia. The mountain was 


explored, and a company formed to work the | 


mine. But it was at first unsuccessful, and 
many years elapsed before Pennsylvania be- 
came conscious of its hidden treasures, and 


discovered that it possessed mines richer | 


than those of the Incas and perennial fount- 
ains of industrial progress. 


his good fortune. His land was taken from 
him by a prior claim. He died in poverty. 
Great companies, possessed of enormous cap- 
ital, and spanning with their combined rail- 
roads half the continent, now encircle the 
Mauch Chunk Mountain with their avenues 
of trade. Coal has been found heaped upon 
the sides of the hills, and compressed in huge 
masses in the valleys. The richest*and al- 
most the only bed of anthracite in the world 
has been discovered beneath the path of the 
solitary hunter. 

The wild men of the woods and marshes 
were to our ancestors objects of interest as 
well as terror.? In the earlier period of the 
colonial history their numbers had been ex- 
aggerated, and it was believed that a hun- 
dred thousand painted savages might at 
some moment throw themselves on the white 
settlements. But it was found at length 
that one nation was alone formidable, and 
that an Indian empire had risen beneath the 
shadows of the forest that resembled in its 
extent, its cruelty, and its love of glory the 
most renowned of European sovereignties 
and conquerors. In the seventeenth century 
the Six Nations had their seat in that fair 
and fertile portion of New York that reaches 
from Albany to Lake Erie. Onondaga was 
their capital. A single sachem ruled with un- 





1 Mem. Penn. Hist. Soc., i. part ii. p. 317. 

2 The Indians had the vanity of all feeble intellects, 
and thought themselves the superiors of all mankind. 
Colden, i. 3. 


The unlucky | 
discoverer, it seems, reaped little profit from | 
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| disputed authority over the obedient league.’ 
A passion for conquest and a love of martial 
|fame had led this singular confederacy to 
exploits of daring that seem almost incred- 
ible. They held in a kind of subjection all 
the territory from Connecticut to the Mis- 
sissippi. The wild tribes of Long Island 
obeyed the commands of Onondaga; and 
even the feeble Canarsie, on its distant 
shore, trembled at the name of the Mohawk. 
Under the shade of the endless forests, over 
the trackless mountains, and across rapid riv- 
ers, the war parties of the Six Nations had 
| pressed on to the conquest of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and all Virginia yielded to 
their arms.? They fought with the Chero- 
kees on the dark and bloody ground of Ken- 
'tucky. The Illinois fled before them on the 
| fair prairies, now the granary of the conti- 
nent. The savages seem to have resembled 
| the extinct races whose bones are found in 
| the prehistoric caves of Kent and Dordogne. 
| They were cruel, and rejoiced in the tortures 
‘of their captives. Their wigwams were 
| filthy and smeared with smoke, adorned with 
| scalps, and hung with weapons of war. Cun- 
ning and deceit formed a large part of their 
tactics. They rejoiced to fall upon their ene- 
|mies by night and massacre the flying in- 
habitants of the blazing wigwams. Yet in 
their rude society the savages manifested 
the elements of all those impulses and pas- 
| sions that mark the civilization of Europe.* 
They were fond of fine dress, and their wom- 
en produced rich leather robes, glittering 
| with decorations in colored grasses and 


beads, head coverings, adorned with feath- 
| ers, and moccasins of singular beauty. They 
danced, they sang, with a skill, vigor, and 
| precision that Taglioni might have envied 


|or a Patti approved. The Iroquois boast- 
| ed that they had themselves invented twen- 
ty-six different dances. They exchanged 
visits from wigwam to wigwam, and prac- 
| ticed a courtesy that might have instructed 
| Paris. They had their orators, who polished 
their sentences with the accuracy of Cicero. 
With a simple faith they worshiped the Su- 
| preme Spirit ; and yearly, in February, when 
| the germs of life were opening, met to re- 
| turn thanks to their Maker that he had pre- 
| served their lives for another year. A white 
| dog was sacrificed, prayers were offered, 
hymns of thanksgiving sung,‘ and on the 
wild shores of the Seneca or Cayuga lake a 
natural worship hallowed the savage scene. 





1 Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, p. 88. Onon- 
daga was the seat of government from the earliest 
period. 

2 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 13. They pen- 
etrated to Virginia in 1607; in 1660-1700 the French 
assailed them. 

3 Schoolcraft, 135-139. Morgan, 384. 

4 Morgan, 39. They even confessed their sins of the 
past year, we are told. Their belief in witchcraft, 
omens, dreams, is told by Schoolcraft, p. 141. They 
had a vampire, he thinks, 
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Of the numbers of the Indian tribes it is 
of course impossible to form any exact esti- 
mate. But it is believed that in the height 
of their power the Six Nations never possess- 
ed more than seventeen thousand warriors, 
and that in the year 1774 they had scarcely 
two thousand. Their whole number was 
then estimated at ten thousand souls.’ Their 
wars with the French and with the native 
races had rapidly reduced their strength. 
It was stated by Tryon at this time that the 
wilderness from Lake Erie to the Mississip- 
pi could furnish twenty-five thousand war- 
riors, and was inhabited by one hundred 
and thirty thousand Indians. In the South 
the Cherokees were the ruling race, and 
might, with their allies, produce several 


thousand men. It was with these fierce and | 
relentless warriors that the English hoped | 


to devastate the long line of frontier settle- 
ments from Lake Ontario to the Savannah. 
Twenty thousand Indians, it was thought, 
would fall upon the unprotected colonists, 


and with the scalping knife and the musket | 


force them to submit to the British king. 
Nothing more incited the colonies to inde- 
pendence than this unheard-of barbarity. 
It was when all the distant settlements were 
threatened by an Indian invasion that they 
resolved upon perfect freedom ; and even the 
patient Washington when he heard the news 


could not restrain his malediction upon the | 


cruel tyrant, and urged an instant separa- 


tion.? In periods of peace the Indians had | 


afforded the colonies an important branch 


of trade. Furs and skins were exported in | 


large quantities to Europe, and the most 
successful trappers were the Six Nations, 
who brought their wares to Albany, and the 
less warlike tribes who dealt with the mer- 
chants of Fort Pitt. Gold and silver were 
of no value to the savages. They would 
only receive their payment in wampum or 
strings of shells*—a currency that passed 
freely over all the continent—or in powder, 
shot, and muskets, rum, and sometimes arti- 
cles of dress. A fine uniform or a glitter- 
ing coat was sometimes exchanged for large 
tracts of land. A string of periwinkle shells, 
purple or white, was valued at a dollar; and 
the first church in New Jersey, it is related, 
was built and paid for from contributions 
in wampum.* New York and Albany in 
the early Dutch period had almost adopted 
the currency of the savage. There are, in- 





deed, marked traces of the influence of In- | 


dian customs and superstitions among the 
whites. Their omens, dreams, and intense 
belief in witchcraft, their incantations and 
spells, seem to have convinced Cotton Mather 








1 Campbell, Tryon County, p. 24 and note. 


2 Washington to Reed. Reed, Original Letter, p. 66. | 


He denounces “the tyrant and his diabolical minis- 
try.” 3 Schoolcraft, p. 358. 

* Colden, i. 11, notices that they had noslaves. They 
adopted the captives they saved alive. 
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and the New England divines of their close 
connection with the spirit of evil,' and help- 
ed to increase the sense of a present Satan 
|in the neighboring forests. To the wild 
hunters of the border the savages taught 
| their keen study of nature, their caution, 
| and their impassiveness. The frontiers-men 
borrowed their moccasins, hunting shirts of 
| leather, and caps, their patience of cold and 
hunger, and rivaled them at last in the pur- 
|suit of game. At the close of the Revolu- 
| tion the power of the Six Nations was broken 
| forever. They had taken the side of the En- 
glish, except only the friendly Oneidas, and 
| the last of the Mohawks found a refuge in 
Canada.? The other tribes sold their pos- 
| sessions, and nearly all moved away. Can- 
| andaigua, Cayuga, Oneida, Onondaga, gave 
names to flourishing white colonies from 
| New England, and with the destruction of 
| the Indian rule New York rose rapidly to the 
| first place in population and power among 
| its sister States. 

Next to the Indians, along that wide fringe 
of border land that skirted the banks of the 
Hudson, the declivities of the Alleghanies, 
| and the western counties of the Carolinas on 
| the brink of the Wilderness, lived the hardy 
race of the pioneers. The home of the woods- 
man was usually a log-cabin; his chief wealth 
his musket and a family of healthy chil- 
dren. Far away from the centres of civili- 
| zation, more familiar with the manners of 
the wigwam than of the city, generous, fan- 
ciful, fond of nature, and of the trees and riv- 
ers, mountains and plains, around him, al- 
| Ways ready for change and new adventure, 

the pioneer lived in ceaseless excitement, 
and sank at last to rest under the green sod 
of some untried land. His life was, indeed, 
never secure from the treacherous assaults 
of the wild men of the woods. The Indians 
were as fickle as they were mobile and act- 
ive. The pioneers, trained in constant 
watchfulness, produced some of the most 
noted and possibly the most eminent of the 
men of the Revolution. Washington him- 
self was in his early youth educated in the 
arts of frontier life. Poor, self-instructed, 
accurate,’ truthful, at nineteen he had as 
a surveyor studied the wilderness west of 
the Alleghanies, and learned the life of the 
woods. Ata later period he traveled on foot 
with a pack on his shoulders from Winches- 
| ter to the Ohio, through the heart of the for- 
est. Later still he led the provincial troops 
through the woods and mountains, and be- 
came famous as a commander; and when 
| the fate of freedom rested on him alone, his 
experience in the forest and the wilderness 


1 Satan was believed to haunt the New England 
woods in the form of a “‘little black man.” Cotton 
Mather. 2 Morgan, p. 30. 

3 The careful drawings of the self-taught Washing- 
ton show the methodical nature of his mind. See 
| Sparks, Life. 
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guided him to the victories of Trenton and 
Princeton. Daniel Boone, the founder of a 
State, was a more accurate example of this 
wayward class. From his cottage on the 
Yadkin, where, surrounded by wife, children, 
and comparative ease, he might well have 
lived content, an irresistible desire to ex- 
plore the mysterious wilderness drew him 
away. He climbed the tall Cumberland 
Mountains, and saw with a kind of rapture, 
he relates, the lovely plains of Kentucky, 
the buffaloes cropping the rich meadows, the 
flowers blooming in the waste.!' He descend- 
ed into the paradise, was captured by some 
Indians, who came upon him and his compan- 
ion from a cane-brake, escaped, was found 
by his brother in the wilderness, to his un- 
speakable joy; and when his brother left him, 
built a hut, and lived alone, he declares, in 
inexpressible happiness. From the summit 
of some commanding hill he delighted to 
trace the windings of the Kentucky through 
its ample plains, or hunted for his daily food 
through the teeming woods. “Through an 
uninterrupted scene of sylvan pleasures,” he 
writes, ‘‘I spent my time.”? He resolved 
to return to North Carolina for his family, 
and found a settlement in the smiling waste. 
He sold his farm. With wife and children 
and a small band of settlers, he climbed 
again the wild Cumberland Mountains. The 
Indians attacked the small party, his son fell 
in battle, but the ardent pioneer persisted in 
his vision, and founded Boonesborough, on 
the banks of the Kentucky, in the wilderness 
he loved so well. A small stockade was built. 
It was attacked by the Indians. Boone was 
taken prisonerina warlike expedition, but in- 
stead of torturing him, the Shawanese adopt- 
ed him into their tribe and treated him as a 
brother. Again he escaped, and in his wood- 
en fort at Boonesborough sustained a siege 
that had nearly proved successful. The sav- 
ages were repulsed, peace and liberty came 
together, and the bold pioneer died in the 
scene he had looked upon with rapture, the 
founder of a new nation, and surrounded by 
a grateful people.’ 

Such were the men who led the way to 
the frontier settlements, who first crossed 
the Alleghanies, who penetrated beneath the 





shadow of Lookout Mountain, or ventured 
into Cherry Valley, when the Six Nations 
still ruled over Western New York. They | 
formed a long line of isolated colonies, and 
disputed with the savages the possession of | 
the wilderness. Behind them, protected by | 
their necessary vigilance, the more peaceful 
settlers cultivated their ample farms and 
lived in prosperous ease. Yet the border 
land was never safe from a hostile invasion. 





1 Filson’s Kentucky. Boone’s Narrative. 

2 Narrative, p. 36. 

3 Tilson, p. 49. ‘He lived at last,” it is said, “in 
peace, delighted by the love and gratitude of his coun- 





trymen.” 


When the English first incited the savage 
tribes to a general rising the whole frontier 
was penetrated by a series of murderous at- 
tacks. The settlers on the outskirts of North 
and South Carolina fled from their blazing 
homes or perished in an unsparing massa- 
cre. The Indians who followed Burgoyne 
filled New York with slaughter. Vermont 
and New Hampshire trembled before their 
threats. Cherry Valley armed in its de- 
fense.’ The fate of Wycming has been told 
in immortal song. The shores of the Hud- 
son were no longer safe. Brandt and his 
band of savages penetrated into Orange 
County, and the massacre of Minisink alarm- 
ed the Huguenot farmers in the rich valleys 
of the Shawangunk and the Dutch in the 
hill country around Goshen. As the savages 
pressed on into Orange County they came to 
a school-house which was yet filled with its 
children. They took the school-master into 
the woods and killed him. They clove the 
skulls of several of the boys with their tom- 
ahawks; but the little girls, who stood look- 
ing on horror-struck and waiting for an in- 
stant death, were spared. A tall savage—it 
was Brandt—dashed a mark of black paint 
upon their aprons, and when the other sav- 
ages saw it they left them unharmed. Swift 
as an inspiration the little girls resolved to 
save their brothers.? They flung over them 
their aprons, and when the next Indians 
passed by they were spared for the mark 
they bore. The school-master’s wife hid in 
a ditch and escaped. It was amidst such 
dangers that our ancestors founded their 
new republic, and forced on the course of 
progress. 

Within the more cultivated portions of the 
country the most influential person in every 
town was usually the clergyman. In New 
England the authority of the ministers was 
no longer what it had been in the days of 
Cotton and the Mathers. A revolt had taken 
place against the spiritual hierarchy which 
had opened the way for intellectual freedom. 
But the New England pastor was distin- 
guished always for virtues and attainments 
that gave him a lasting prominence. In his 
youth he had passed through a spiritual ex- 
ercise which had fixed him in the path of 
virtue. He examined his own nature with 
the accuracy of a Pythagorean. He had 
laid down rules to himself that formed the 
guiding principles of his life. Sloth he ab- 
horred ; he resolved to lose no moment of 
time; to do nothing that he should be afraid 
to do in his last hour; to consecrate him- 
self to the service of his Maker.? The image 
of ideal virtue had dawned upon him in its 
surpassing loveliness, and he wandered away 
into the still woods and pleasant fields filled 





1 Campbell, Tryon County, is full of the trials of 
frontier life. 

2 Eager, Orange County, p. 891. It was July, 1779. 

3 Edwards, Diary and Life. 

















with sweet visions of the divine Messiah. 
Yet he knew that the world was full of 
rouble and vexation, and that it would nev- 
r be another kind of a world. It was thus 
that Jonathan Edwards meditated in the 
dawn of his intellectual youth, and many 
nother ardent follower of Calvin. The 
New England minister was fond of scholas- 
tic theology. He keenly pursued the deli- 
cate and refined distinctions of election and 
grace, of free-will and predestination, but 
seldom wandered far from the decisions of 
Yet he had learned self- 
control, and was well fitted to direct the 
conduct of others. 


the Geneva school. 


Elected by the voice of 
the people to the ministry of a town or city 
congregation, his scholarship and his decis- 
ion gave him a political and personal influ- 
ence that he was not afraid to use.’ The 
clerical families were often connected by 
the closest ties of relationship, and the pas- 
torate descended from generation to genera- 
tion. The Cottons and Mathers ruled over 
Boston for nearly sixty years. Edwards was 
the grandson of a clergyman, succeeded to 
his charge, married a clergyman’s daughter, 
and married his own daughter to the Rev. 
Aaron Burr. Yet the people of Northamp- 
ton, where he was settled, with the largest 
salary in New England, rebelled against his 
authority. He removed to Stockbridge, and 
became at last president of the College of 
New Jersey on the death of his son-in-law, 
Burr. 

These cultivated men were usually ardent 
patriots. But their patriotism was no doubt 
stimulated by the dread of a religious rather 
than political tyranny. A fear prevailed in 
all New England that Parliament and the 
king were resolved to impose bishops upon 
each of the colonies, and to enforce by law 
the ritual of the Church of England. White- 
field had warned the colonies of a coming 
woe. The imprudent conversation of young 
Episcopal ministers in Connecticut and Bos- 
ton added to the apprehension. 
Secker had suggested the idea of an Amer- 
ican episcopate,? and the project was al- 
ready entertained in England of reducing 
New England to a subjection to the nation- 
al Church by lavish bribes to its independ- 
ent clergy, and by the reform or suppression 
of all the colonial charters. 
even been suggested as the seat of a colonial 
bishop, and an Episcopal church had already 
sprung up beneath the shadow: of Harvard 
College under the auspices of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in America. Then 
Mayhew of Boston began a series of publica- 





1 The minister was sometimes obliged to rule his 
people with no tender hand, and violent controversy 
often arose, which sometimes ‘‘ came to hard blows.” 


Life of Edwards, i. 464. The people of Northampton | 


were of ‘‘a difficult and turbulent temper,” etc. 
2 Gordon, i. 143, gives the general apprehension and 
the plan. 
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Cambridge had | 
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tions that sounded an alarm throughout the 
country. He felt the danger; he saw the 
unscrupulous nature of the men who ruled 
in England. The “overbearing spirit of the 
Episcopalians”! he brooded over, until he 
almost felt once more the clerical tyranny 
from which the gentle Robinson had fled, 
and which had impelled the Mayflower over 
the stormy sea. ‘“ Will they never let us 
rest in peace,” he cried, “ except where all 
the weary are at rest?? Is it not enough 
that they persecuted us out of the Old 
World?” Yet Mayhew was still sufficiently 
loyal to hope that King George was “ too 
good and noble” to suffer it. When the 
| controversy with England began, Mayhew 
| was ever ready to support the liberties of 
| his country, and his pulpit resounded with 
patriotic exhortations. Almost every Con- 
gregational minister was equally faithful. 
Like the Huguenot and he Covenanter, they 
even fought in the ranks, and sometimes led 
their townsmen to battle, and fell among the 
| first. 
| The clergy of the middle and southern col- 
| onies were persons less distinctly the leaders 
of the people than in New England. The 
Episcopalian ministers were often mild and 
amiable men who cared nothing for polities. 
| They were inclined to the English rule, but 
were not unwilling to share the fortunes of a 
new nation. Some, however, were bitter and 
relentless in their Toryism; their violence 
helped to bring discredit on their cause, and 
their religious intolerance led them to their 
ruin. In New York the Dutch and Presby- 
| terian clergy were often eminent for their 
virtues and their scholarship; their churches 
in the city were to the eyes of our ancestors 
splendid, their salaries high, their congrega- 
tions numerous and attentive. The Presby- 
| terian church in Wall Street, the new Duteh 
church, and even the old, were scarcely sur- 
| passed by Trinity and St. Paul’s. Meantime 
a new religious influence had been impressed 
upon the nation by the preaching of White- 
field, and in 1742 a revival had swept over 
the country that never lost its effect. Vil- 
lages and cities had been stirred by the im- 
pulse ofreform. Many strange and some not 
attractive scenes had followed it. Children 
| held their meetings for prayer apart. Wom- 
en had been roused to unreflecting fanati- 
cism, and imposture and hypocrisy had flour- 
ished in the general excitement. Yet it was 
acknowledged that every where morality 
| had received a real impulse at the hands of 
| faith. The clergy themselves profited by 
the general movement, and became better 
fitted to guide the people. The Roman 
| Catholic clergy at this period had lost much 
| of their early intolerance. The Society of 
the Jesuits had been abolished, a series of 


1 Mayhew, Second Defense, p. 64. 
2 Observations, p. 156. 3 Edwards, Life. 
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moderate and reputable popes had ruled at | 
Rome, and reform seemed about to invade | 
the councils of the Vatican. The fanatical | 
reaction of the nineteenth century had not 
yet begun. 

In the towns and villages the lawyers 
shared with the clergy the intellectual influ- 
ence of the time. Many of them were well- 
read and accomplished men, who joined to 
their technical knowledge a considerable ac- | 
quaintance with letters, or were noted for 
their natural eloquence. John Adams had | 
prepared himself by a careful study of his | 
profession to defend with legal accuracy the 
rights of his countrymen. William Smith, | 
of New York, was known as a faithful his- | 
torian as well as jurist, and formed the in- 
tellect of John Jay. Colden wrote well. 
In Virginia Patrick Henry had won his first 
renown by an impassioned appeal against 
the avarice and thqambition of the Estab- 
lished Church. Jefferson had trained him- 
self by practice in the courts before he es- 
sayed to condense in a brief memorial the 
rights of man. Nothing indeed is more re- 
markable at this period than the nicety and 
clearness with which the various points in 
dispute between the colonies and England 
were discussed in every part of the country, 
and the superiority in argument which the 
legal writers of America showed over their 
opponents in London when they treated of 
the professional elements of the controversy. 
Otis and Adams reasoned with calmness and 
force, while Johnson raved and Mansfield 
blundered. In the grand argument which 
the American lawyers addressed to the suf- 
frages of the civilized world there was a 
depth of reflection and a wide acquaintance 
with the principles of the common and in- 
ternational law that proved to acute observ- 
ers their just claim to freedom. No one 
could think such men unworthy to found a 
state. 

The chief cities of our ancestors were all 
scattered along the sea-coast. There were 
no large towns in the interior. Albany was 
still a small village, Schenectady a cluster 
of houses. To those vast inland capitals 
which have sprung up on the lakes and 
great rivers of the West our country offered 
no parallel. Chicago and St. Louis, the cen- 
tres of enormous wealth and unlimited com- 
merce, had yet no predecessors. Pleasant 
villages had sprung up in New England, 
New Jersey, and on the banks of the Hud- 
son, but they could pretend to no rivalry 
with those flourishing cities which lined the 
sea-coast or its estuaries, and seemed to our 
ancestors the abodes of luxury and splendor. 
Yet even New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton,' extensive as they appeared to the colo- 
nists, were insignificant towns compared to 


1 Burnaby describes Boston as the most cultivated 
of the American cities. Dwight thinks New York 


| and Paris. 
| York was perhaps 20,000; that of London 











“ magnificent” at a later period. 
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the European capitals, and gave no promise 
of ever approaching that grandeur which 
seemed to be reserved especially for London 
In 1774 the population of New 
600,000. The latter was thirty times larger 
than the former, and in wealth and political 


importance was so infinitely its superior that 


a comparison between them would have 
been absurd. Boston, which has crowned 
Beacon Hill, pressed over the Neck, and even 
covered with a magnificent quarter a large 
surface that was once the bed of the Charles 


| River, was in 1774 a town of 15,000 or 18,000 


inhabitants, closely confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the bay. The Long Wharf may 
still be seen on the ancient maps; the Com- 
mon was used as a public resort ;' the Han- 
cock House was illuminated at the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, and the Sons of Liberty 
raised on the Common a pyramid of lamps, 
from the top of which fire-works lighted 
up the neighboring fields. But Beacon 
Hill was still used by its owner as a gravel- 
pit, and if was feared by the citizens that 
he might level it altogether. The Boston 
of 1774, which proclaimed freedom and de- 
fied the power of England, would scarcely 
rank to-day among the more important coun- 
try towns. New York was more populous, 
but it was still confined to the narrow point 
of land below the Park. The thickly built 
part of the town lay in the neighborhood of 
Whitehall. Some fine houses lined Broad- 
way and Broad Street,? but to the west of 
Broadway green lawns stretched down from 
Trinity and St. Paul’s to the water. Trees 
were planted thickly before the houses; on 
the roofs railings or balconies were placed,’ 
and in the summer evenings the people 
gathered on the house-top to catch the cool 
air. Lamps had already been placed on the 
streets. Fair villas covered the environs, 
and even the Baroness Riedesel, who had 
visited in the royal palaces of Europe, was 
charmed with the scenery and homes of the 
citizens. Extravagance had already cor- 
rupted the plainer habits of the earlier pe- 
riod. The examples of London and Paris 
had already affected the American cities. 
The people of New York drank fiery Madeira, 
and were noted for their luxury. Broadway 
was thought the most splendid of avenues, 
although it ended at Chambers Street. And 
twenty years later, when the City Hall was 
built, it was called by Dwight (a good schol- 
ar) the finest building in America? The 
streets of New York and Boston were usual- 





1 Drake, Boston, 685, 

2 Riedesel, Mem., iii. 170, etc. 

3 Kalm. Riedesel, Mem., iii. 170. Watson, Annals 
New York, p. 227. A stage ran to Philadelphia in 1776. 

* New York, Miss Mary L. Booth. Gordon, i. 138, 
notices the heavy taxes of Boston—higher than those 
of London. 

5 Dwight, Travels, iii. 329, notices the magnificent 
style of living, etc. 
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ly crooked and narrow, but the foresight of | spéculations of Laputa. Nor did they dream 
Penn had made Philadelphia a model of reg- | that Franklin’s discoveries had made the 
ularity. Market and Broad streets were am-| closer union of the human race still more 
ple and stately. The city was as populous | certain. The northern cities were usually 
as New York, and perhaps the possessor of | built of brick or of stone, and many of the 
more wealth. It was the first city on the |farm-houses were of the latter material.’ 
continent, and the fame of Franklin had al- | The former had been imported from Holland 
ready given it a European renown.’ Yet | for the first New York buildings; and even 
*hiladelphia when it rebelled against George Schenectady, a frontier town, was so purely 
III. was only an insignificant town, clinging | Dutch as to have been early decorated with 
to the banks of the river; and New York in- | Holland brick. In the country stone was 
vited the attack of the chief naval power of | easily gathered from the abundant quarries 
the world with its harbor undefended and |on the Hudson or along the New England 
its whole population exposed to the guns of | hills. Many large, low, stone houses, with 
the enemy’s ships. The southern cities were | lofty roofs and massive windows, may still 
yet of little importance. Baltimore was a/| be seen in the rich valleys opening upon the 
small village. Virginia had no large town. | Hudson, almost in the same condition in 
Charleston had a few thousand inhabitants. | which they were left by their Huguenot or 
Along that immense line of sea-coast now | Dutch builders, and apparently capable of 
covered with populous cities the smallest of |enduring the storms of another century.’ 
which would have made the New York and | Brick-making was soon introduced into the 
Boston of our ancestors seem insignificant, | colonies, and the abundant forests supplied 
only these few and isolated centres of com- | all the materials for the mechanic. Fortu- 
mereé had sprung up. The wilderness still | nately no palaces were built, no royal parks 
covered the shores of Long Island, New Jer- | required, no Versailles nor Marly indispensa- 
sey, Delaware, and the Carolinas almost as | ble to our ancestors, no monasteries, no ca- 
in the days of Raleigh. thedrals. A general equality in condition 
To pass from one city to another along | was nearly reached. Not five men, we are 
this desolate shore was, in 1775, a long and | told, in New York and Philadelphia expend- 
difficult journey. Roads had been early | ed ten thousand dollars a year on their fam- 
built in most of the colonies. In Massachu-| ilies. The manners of the people were sim- 
setts they were good, except where they | ple; their expenses moderate. Yet nowhere 
passed over the hills. In New York a good | was labor so well rewarded nor poverty so 
road ran through Orange and Ulster coun-| rare. Franklin, who had seen the terrible 
ties to Albany. That between New York | destitution of England and of France, pro- 
and Philadelphia was probably tolerable. | nounced his own country the most prosper- 
In the southern colonies but little attention | ous part of the globe, and was only anxious 
was paid to road- building, and even those | to protect it from that tyranny which had 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia were | reduced Europe to starvation, and snatched 
often almost impassable. A stage-coach ran | their honest earnings from the hands of the 
in two days from New York to Philadelphia, | working classes. He saw that those who 
but the passengers were requested to cross | labored were the best fitted to govern. The 
over the evening before to Powle’s Hook, | wages of the farm laborer in the northern 
that they might set out early in the morn-| colonies was probably three times that of 
ing.? Sloops sailed to Albany in seven or/| the English peasant, and the general abun- 
eight days.2 From Boston to New York was | dance of food rendered his condition easier. 
a week’s journey. In fair weather the roads | Fuel, however, before the discovery of coal, 
of the time were tolerable; but in winter! seems to have been sometimes scarce and 
and spring they became little better than |dear. Kalm notices that complaints of its 
quagmires. There was therefore but little |dearness were frequent in Philadelphia— 
intercourse between the people of the dis- | now the seat of the chief coal market of the 
tant colonies, and in winter all communica- | world.? Wines and liquors were freely con- 
tion by land and water must have been near- | sumed by our ancestors, and even New En- 
ly cut off. Had it been told to our ances- | gland had as yet no high repute for temper- 
tors that within a century men would ride | ance. Rum was taken as a common restor- 
from New York to Philadelphia within three | ative. The liquor shops of New York had 
hours, or pass from the Atlantic to the Pa-| long been a public annoyance. In the far- 
cific m seven days, that the passage from}ther southern colonies, we are told, the 
Boston to Charleston would be made within | planter began his day with a strong glass 
three days, or from Liverpool to New York | of spirits, and closed it by carousing, gam- 
within ten, they would have placed no more | ————_________ i hatepieininenaet sectaes 
confidence in the prediction than in the| 1 Kalm. Burnaby. Mr. Stone’s valuable edition of 


a6 — - ———— | the Riedesel memoirs throws much light upon the con- 
1 Watson, Philadelphia. | dition of the colonies. 


2 Advertisement, The Flying Post. Watson, Ann. 2 Early New York (1669) ‘‘ was built most of brick 
Phil., p. 257, notices the bad roads. and stone, and covered with bed tiles.” Brodhead, 


3 Trumbull, Mem., p. 26. New York, ii. 153. ) Pinkert., xiii. 407. 
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judgment of Washington, who seems to have 
fonnd too many of them willing to improve 
their fortunes from the resources of the im- 
poverished community.’ But in general it 
must be inferred that the standard of pub- 
lic morals was not low. In comparison 
with the corrupt statesmen of England and 
France, or with the members of the English 


Parliament, who were nearly all willing to | 


accept and to give bribes, the American pol- 
iticians seemed to the European thinkers 
the most admirable of men. 
rose above his species, and Franklin, Sam- 
uel and John Adams, Jefferson, Gadsden, and 
Lee were wise and prudent beyond example. 


those England sent over 

were evidently of a higher 
Burgoyne,? Howe, 
their 


to conquer them, 
and purer race. 


associates shocked the rising refine- 


inhumanity. 
imitated them, were exceptions to the gen- 
eral purity of the American officers, and of 
these two were English-born and one a 
traitor. 


The desire for a higher and purer life was | 
indeed the finest trait of American politics | 
The Declaration of Independ- | 


and society. 


ence embodied the real feeling of the people. 
They were anxious to promote human equal- 
ity, to enforce the common brotherhood of 
man, to cultivate refinement, to escape from 
the gross vices of medizeval barbarism which | 


still covered all Europe. They had learned | 


extraordi- | 
narily fond of money, if we may trust the | 


Washington | 
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| faith ty penal laws. An equal progress had 
been made in polities. Virginia was willing 
to abandon its entails and its oligarchy; Mas- 
sachusetts to assert a democratic equality ; ; 
New York to break down its colonial aris- 
tocracy forever. All the colonies united 
in throwing aside the restrictions of Euro- 
pean prejudice, and by a remarkable revo- 


|lution provided for the creation of a re- 


public, in which the people should be the 
only rulers. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch by 
a brief review of the intellectual condition 
of America. It had produced no Shakspeare 
nor Milton, it possessed no poets and histo- 
rians; but it is quite probable that the North- 
ern States of America were better educated 


|in the ideas of Milton and Shakspeare than 
Our generals and soldiers, when compared to | 


even England or France. Of the people of 


|New England the larger proportion could 
|} read and write, while of the two centres of 
and the greater part of | 


European civilization the great majority of 


| the population were sunk in hopeless igno- 
ment of colonial society by their gross vices | 
and shameless profligacy as much as by their | 
Gates, Arnold, and Lee, who | 


rance. From the dawn of its history New 
England had insisted that its people should 
all be educated; and New York and Penn- 
sylvania had not lingered far behind it. 
Connecticut imposed a heavy fine upon ev- 
ery father of a family who had neglected to 
teach his household the elements of knowl- 
edge,? Massachusetts had enforced a similar 
provision, and even South Carolina had di- 
rected a school to be planted in every town- 
ship. It was the aim of the New World to 
open the minds of all its people to the light 
of literature, and to cultivate the whole com- 
munity. It sought mental as well as polit- 
ical equality. But in France and England 
the royal governments found no leisure and 


the necessity of religious and political toler- | | had little inclination to teach their people. 


ation by the slow course of experience. In | 


the opening of their history religious tolera- | 
New England had | 
persecuted Episcopalians, Quakers, Dissent- | 


tion had been unknown. 


ers. Stuyvesant, in New York, had sent 
Quakers in chains to Holland, and been re- 
proved by his superiors at the Hague. Vir- 
ginia was bitterly intolerant, and by the 
boasted constitution of Maryland in 1649 
the Socinian was deemed worthy of death, 
and whoever reproached the Virgin Mary 
was fined, imprisoned, or banished.* But 
these harsh laws were gradually swept away, 
and in 1775 a practical toleration prevailed 
in all the colonies. No one of any intelli- 
gence any longer desired to er his 


1 Washington to Reed, Reed’s Original Lannie; p- 
63. 

2 Riedesel, Mem., iii. p. 125. Lord Auckland was 
constantly intoxicated. Burgoyne and his mistress 
spent half the night drinking Champagne while his 
troops were starving. Such were the morals England 
taught to the colonies. 

3 Bozman, Maryland. Lord Baltimore probably 
hoped to make Maryland a purely Roman Catholic 
colony, but in 1649 England would not permit it, i. 
p. 351; ii. p. 662. 





It was only in Protestant Holland and Ger- 
/many that men were yet allowed to learn 
the “sweet influences” of a rule of letters. 
In their eager and resolute desire to make 
knowledge free to all, our ancestors at once 
planted in the wilderness the printing-press. 
Three years had not passed after the land- 
ing of the first colony in Pennsylvania when 
the clank of the machine that had reformed 
Europe and discovered America resounded 
under the shade of the primeval forest. It 
was with knowledge rather than arms that 
the followers of Penn hoped to found their 
state; and fifty years earlier Massachusetts 
had erected its first printing-press at Cam- 
bridge, and had consecrated New England to 
literature and thought. Our ancestors were 
plainly resolved that the New World should 
be a land of printers. Pamphlets, sermons, 





1 Ramsay, i. 26. 

2 Ramsay, i. 78. In Connecticut the parent neglect- 
ing education was fined twenty shillings. Baroness 
Riedesel noticed that all the women of New England 
could read. The Virginians of the back country she 
finds ignorant and “‘inert.” They sometimes exchange 
wives, are cruel to theirslaves; but she was no friendly 
judge. 3 Thomas, Printing, and Bancroft. 
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political pieces, resounded through the wil- | 
derness, and before the close of the seven- 
teenth century Cotton Mather alone had 
printed in England and America three hun- 
dred and eighty-two of his own productions. 
In the opening of the eighteenth (1704) a 
weekly paper, The News Letter, was publish- 
ed at Boston.' It was then the only news- 
paper printed in British America. It was a 
foolscap half sheet, and was thought suffi- 
cient to contain all the news of the day. In 
1725 William Bradford issued at New York 
the New York Gazette, a foolscap sheet. The 
two Franklins, James and Benjamin, edited 
at Boston the New England Courant; and 
suits for libel, imprisonment, and fines were 
the reward of several of the early editors. 
James Franklin was in jail for four weeks ; 
Zenger, of the New York Courant (1733), was 
also soon in the grasp of the law. But 
through all its early trials the printing- 
The newspaper 
became as necessary to the colonists as their 
daily food. In 1775 five were printed in New 
York, and as many each in Philadelphia and 
Boston. The free school proved the best 
ally of the printer, and popular education 
laid the foundation of a nation of readers. 
The power of the press was soon manifested. 
Reform and revolution followed in its path. 
Yet the rude machine at which Franklin and 
Bradford labored seemed to lag behind the 
wants of even an early age; to print a few 
hundred copies of a small sheet required in- | 
cessant toil; and Faust himself? must have | 
looked with amazement and awe upon one 
of those giant printing-presses that in our 


press passed successfully. 


day consume their miles of paper, pour forth 
ten thousand huge sheets of accurate typog- | 


raphy every hour, and relate the story of 
mankind. 
Various colleges or schools for the high- 


er education of the people had already been | 


planted in America. Harvard had long held 
a high renown even in Europe, and had been 
fostered by liberal donations from English 
Dissenters. In its earlier history it had been 
unlucky in its principals: one had proved 
to be a Jesuit, another a Baptist.2 To 
preside over Harvard was a favorite aim 
of Cotton Mather that was never gratified. 


Many of the eminent men of the colony had 


been cultivated in its careful course of study. 
Samuel and John Adams were its graduates, 
and it had long been the school of Massa- 
chusetts and of Boston. Classical learning 
still formed the foundation of all mental 
training, and no one was thought capable 
of professional excellence who was not learn- 


1 Mr. Hudson, in his interesting account of Ameri- 
can journalism, notices a previous newspaper, in 1690, 
which had the unusual fate of lasting only one day, 
p. 44. 

2 The invention of Hoe’s rotary press has made the 


cheap newspaper possible, and cultivated the minds | 


of millions. 3 Winthrop. 
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ed in the languages of Greece and Rome. 
Yet it is worthy of notice that Washington 
had never construed a line of Virgil, and 
was wholly self-educated, and that Franklin 
learned his pure style and strong passion 
for letters and science in the composing- 
room. 

Dartmouth College had been recently 
founded to teach the Indians, which it fail- 
ed to do. Yale was more flourishing. Co- 
lumbia College, in New York, founded in 
1756, had but two professors and twenty-five 
students ; but among them were to be num- 
bered John Jay and Alexander Hemilton. 
In New Jersey Princeton College, under the 
presidency of Dr. Witherspoon, a cultivated 
Scotchman, flourished, though with a poor 
endowment ;' it had sixty students and fine 
buildings. In Virginia William and Mary’s 
College had been founded with an ample 
liberality by the two sovereigns whose 
names it bore; it was endowed with a large 
income, and was designed to make Virginia 
a scene of wide intelligence. But the region 
of slavery could not be made favorable to 
mental progress. The college languished ;? 
its students were few; it is chiefly memora- 
ble as having furnished Jefferson with some 
facilities for study. 

In all the American colleges it is doubtful 
if three hundred students were educated an- 
nually. More scholars are now gathered at 
a single university than in the year 1775 
were found in all the famous seats of learn- 
ing of the country. Yet the colleges, how- 
ever imperfect, were still of real value to the 
people. They spread an acquaintance with 
the chief masters in science and letters, and 
helped to supply the press with literature, 
and diffuse knowledge. Yet of the earlier 
authors who attained fame, the 
chief had never passed through a regular 
course of study. Irving had gathered the 
charms of his perfect style from nature and 
practice in the newspapers. Cooper, Hal- 
leck, Drake, were self-educated and refined. 
Pure literature, in fact, is seldom taught in 
colleges, which have usually been little more 
| than professional schools. The chief aim 
|of education must always be to excite in- 
| quiry and awaken the slumbering faculties. 
| A just conception of its purpose our ances- 
tors had formed. They saw that there should 
be no limit to the spread of knowledge, and 
hoped that a system of instruction would 
grow up among the people that would 
prove a lasting bond of union. Their extrav- 
| agant vision has been in part fulfilled. The 
common-school system has flowed from the 
germs which the Puritans, Huguenots, and 

Dutch planted in the wilderness, and the 
college is gradually assuming a more popu- 


1 Burnaby, Pinkert., xiii. 733. Princeton College 
| had only “two professors besides the provost.” 
2 Ramsay, i. 263, notices its decay. Burnaby, Pin- 
| kert., xiii. p. 714. 
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lar character.’ In the period of the Revo- | 
lution, with one or perhaps two exceptions, 
the colleges were firmly on the side of prog- 
Harvard gave its brightest geniuses 
to the cause of freedom, its transatlantic 
Hampden to fall at Bunker Hill, its Adams 
to found a nation. Yale was rigidly patri- 
otic. Princeton College, under Witherspoon, 
formed a bulwark of independence. Yet 
the influence of the colleges was only a faint 
impulse compared to that of the general in- 
telligence of our educated people, and that 
strong passion for liberty which had grown 
up from the simpler school-house and the 
modest library. 

Books, which had discovered America and 
first disturbed the wilderness, were not want- 
ing to our ancestors. The booksellers sold 
freely the new works of Johnson, Burke, or | 
the famous Dr. Goldsmith, and one Boston | 
house numbered ten thousand volumes on 
its shelves. Several public and private 
libraries already existed. Kalm mentions 
the collection of excellent works, chiefly En- 
glish, in the public library founded by Frank- 
lin in 1742 at Philadelphia. The wealthier 
people of the town paid forty shillings cur- 
rency in the beginning, besides ten shillings 
annually. Several smaller libraries were 
also founded near it. Boston showed a 
“more general turn for music, painting, and 
the fine arts” than either of the more south- 
ern towns.? But literature still hesitated 
to flourish in the New World. Mather, 
Edwards, sermons, pamphlets, newspapers, 
were the chief sources of the mental prog- | 
ress of our ancestors. It was idle to look | 
for a Homer or Shakspeare in so wild a| 
land ;* nor is it likely that a fourth epie will 
be sung for manya cycle. But feading was 
a characteristic trait of the whole people, 
and curiosity and inquiry the chief impulses 
of their civilization. In military affairs the | 
colonists had shown courage and capacity. | 
New England troops had grown famous at 
the conquest of Louisbourg, the siege of Ha- 
vana, and the fall of Quebec. While the En- 
glish ministry were denouncing them as a 
feeble, abject race, more intelligent observ- 
ers in England knew that the colonists were 
only cowards in cruel and inhuman deeds. 
Virginia’s troops had fought bravely in the 
wilderness, and Washington was the most 
renowned of the colonial commanders. In 
military stores, guns, powder, arms, the | 
country was deficient; nor did its people 
suppose that they would ever be drawn | 
into another great war. 

Around the thin line of settlements occu- | 
1 In cities, it is said, colleges seldom flourish, yet 
the eagerness with which students avail themselves | 
of the advantages of the Boston Latin School or the 
New York Free College, a school of mines or a pop- 
ular law school, shows that utility must be one trait 
of the college course. 

2 Burnaby, Pinkert., xiii. 747. 
3 Ramsay, i. 275. Its earliest poems were in Latin. 


ress. 
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| nists.” 


| down the great river from Pittsburg. 


| cided. 


pied by our ancestors a circle of various and 
almost hostile races hemmed in their prog- 
Between the austere and Puritanic 
New Englander and the loose, profligate,’ 
yet often courageous clergy and people of 
Quebec there could be no friendship. Can- 


ress. 


ada refused to join in the cause of independ- 


ence. Its French population turned with 
aversion from an alliance with heretics and 
Saxons. To the westward the Canadian and 
clerical influence governed all the Indian 
tribes. The Mississippi was held by the 
Spaniards and by a few English planters 
who steadfastly refused to join the colo- 
New Orleans, recently transferred 
to Spain, was at first unwilling to sell arms 
and powder to the boats that had sailed 
The 
English in West Florida were hostile to the 
colonies; Spanish Florida was still unde- 
It was with no confidence in any 
exterior aid that the colonists looked out 
upon their beleaguered territory in the hot 


| days of July, 1776. On every side around 


them they saw the impending horrors of a 
war of extirpation. Canada teemed with 


|military preparations; the savages were 


aroused through all the wilderness; the cit- 
ies on the coast were threatened with sud- 


den ruin; Howe was already landing on 


Staten Island; disunion tore the ranks of 
the reformers. Yet on the 2d of July, 1776, 


| a bell rang cheerfully over Philadelphia that 


spoke the liberation of America. Samuel 
Adams had won his cause.* The 2d of July 
seemed to John Adams the grandest day of 
all the ages. 





- THE BEAKER. 

I PLEDGE to thee this golden cup, 
Filled with my life’s red wine ; 

Drain if thou wilt the generous draught, 
For every drop is thine. 


Look down into its sparkling depths, 
And watch the bubbles bright 

That rise from out its ruby heart 
And break in foamy light. 


Then take the cup I pledge to thee, 
Filled with a draught divine ; 

My soul lies trembling on the brim, 
And every drop is thine: 


Is thine to take or to reject ; 
But if reject thou must, 

Toss to the winds the worthless wine, 
And crush the cup to dust! 


1 Riedesel, Mem., iii. p. 87. Macgregor, Progress of 
Commerce, i. 141, notices the immorality of the Cana- 
dians. One minister of state stole £400,000. 

2 Gayarré, Louisiana, Spanish Dominion, p. 109. Fi- 
nally the Spaniards attack the English. 

3 Samuel Adams, to his disciple and kinsman John, 
was the “ wedge of steel” that split the bond between 
England and America. J. Adams to William Tudor, 
June 5, 1817. So Jefferson looked to Samuel Adams 
as his guide and teacher. 
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THE PLAINS.—A PROPHECY. 


Go ye and look upon that land, And now and then from out the grass 
That far vast land that few behold, You hear some lone bird cluck, and eall 
And none beholding understand A sharp keen call for her lost brood, 
That old, old land which men call new— That only makes the solitude 
Go journey with the seasons through Seem deeper still, and that is all. 
Its wastes, and learn how limitless. 
The solemn silence of that plain That wide domain of mysteries 
Is, oh! so eloquent. The blue And signs that men misunderstand ; 
And bended skies seem built for it, A land of space and dreams; a land 
And all else seems a yesterday, Of sea-salt lakes and dried-up seas; 
An idle tale but illy told. | A land of caves and caravans 
Its story is of God alone, And lonely wells and pools; a land 
For man has lived and gone away | That hath its purposes and plans, 
And left but little heaps of stone. | That seems so like dead Palestine, 
Lo! here you learn how more than fit Save that its wastes have no confine 
And dignified is silence, when Till pushed against the leveled skies ; 
You hear the petty jeers of men. | A land from out whose depths shall rise 
Its awful solitudes remain | The new-time prophets; the domain 
Thenceforth for aye a part of you, From out whose awful depths shall come, 
And you have learned your littleness. All clad in skins, with dusty feet, 

A man fresh from his Maker’s hand, 
Some silent red men cross your track; A singer singing oversweet, 
Some sun-tanned trappers come and go; / A charmer charming very wise; 
Some rolling seas of buffalo | And then all men shall not be dumb— 
Break thunder-like and far away Nay, not be dumb, for he shall say, 
Against the foot-hills, breaking back | “Take heed, for I prepare the way 
Like breakers of some troubled bay; | For weary feet ;” and from this land 
Some white-tailed antelope blown by | The Christ shall come when next the race 
So airy like; some foxes shy | Of man shall look upon his face. 
And shadow-like move to and fro JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Like weavers’ shuttles as you pass; | Rome, 1874. 


Chitar’s Cosy Chat. 


TP HE press every where, and very naturally, re- | periled; and as the press constantly expresses 
sents a recent law which it believed to men- | the most positive opinions upon the most inad- 
ace its freedom. ‘This is instinctive; for the hand | equate or even inaccurate information, an appar- 
f arbitrary power is first laid upon the press, | ent consistency often requires it to persevere in 
which is the public tongue. Its freedom is the | conscious error. A journal often wishes, un- 
palladium of every truly free government, and doubtedly, that it had not taken the position 
its utmost abuse is not an evil as great as the | which it has taken, but which, having taken, it 
constraint of its liberty. But while we shall all | must maintain. ‘I am very sorry,” said an ed- 
probably agree upon this, and while the chief ad- | itor, in effect, ‘‘ to have called Mr. Smith a liar, 
vocates of the law in question deny that they |a forger, and a thief—very sorry indeed; but, 
cherish any hostility to the press, nothing is | having done so, of course I must stand to it.” 
more notorious than the discontent of many pub- | He had a theory not only that a journal should 
lic men with the incessant vituperation and mis- | seem to be infallible, but that he could persuade 
representation to which they are subjected in the | its readers that it was so. But in the very in- 
newspapers. The point is well worth consider- | stance of which he spoke every body knew that 
ing whether the press, which in its comments | he was wrong, for the disproving facts had been 
constantly presents so lofty an ideal of public life, | published, and his refusal to acknowledge the 
does all it can to make that ideal practicable. | truth, by showing a want of manly candor, harm- 
Indeed, the impartial reader—namely, the intel- | ed his journal very much more than his persist- 
ligent and discriminating person who is now pe- | ence in a slander helped its reputation of infalli- 
rusing these lines—must often ask himself, as | bility. 
he rises from his daily feast of the newspaper, | The simple truth is that if an editor lacks judg- 
whether it does not seem that the great journal | ment, he can not help showing it; and nothing is 
is quite as much intent upon maintaining the |a plainer or more ludicrous proof of it than the 
consistency of its own expressed opinions upon | effort to establish infallibility or to maintain con- 
public men and measures as upon securing that | sistency. Yet it is this personal and petty feel- 
lofty conduct which it so strenuously commends. | ing which cripples the press in the work of ele- 
This course, indeed, is natural enough, because | vating the tone of public life. Each journal has 
if its judgment be discredited its influence is im- | two or three favorites, whose mouths, according 
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to its report, never open but pearls and diamonds 
drop profusely out. 


the rest are wretched twaddlers and pettifoggers, 
imposing themselves upon a good-natured com- 
munity as great men. Party organs, of course, 
grind the party tune; but we speak of the press 
which, whatever party it favors, means to show 
by the method and tone of its advocacy that it 
does not serve the party, but the country by the 
party. ‘The object of such a press certainly 
should be to co-operate with all good endeavor, 


and as a powerful means to a loftier and purer | 


politics, to make public life an attractive career 
for the best men. At the best it has thorns and 
repulsions enough. 
move them ? 


They are the greatest of | 
statesmen and most incorruptible of men, while | 
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it is not surprising that good citizens decide that 
it is as pleasant to stay at home as to go abroad 
to be kicked. 
| It was indignation with what they believed to 
| be a fashion of injustice, a resolution not to suf- 
fer their names and actions to be the targets 
| of what they hold to be a reckless and wanton 
| crew of Bohemians, who stab and shoot anony- 
mously—the bravoes of the press—that made so 
many Senators and Representatives willing to try 
to arrest the mischief by a very questionable law. 
The power of the press is indeed enormous. No 
citizen of New York, or of any other city, but 
would wince if, upon coming out of his house 


| some pleasant morning to walk down town, he 
Sut does the press try to re- | 


should see his name placarded upon all the curb- 
stones in Broadway as a rascal or a cockatoo. 


When Mr. Eugene Hale was appointed Post- | It would be disagreeable in one street of one city 


master-General in the early summer there was |.on one morning. 


great speculation upon the motives of the ap- 
pointment, as if the President’s personal knowl- 
edge of him and regard for him, and Mr. Hale’s 
character and service, were not to be considered 
as any reasons whatever. Upon learning that 
Mr. Creswell could not remain until the autumn, 
Mr. Hale declined the position on account of his 
health, which had been impaired by his constant 
and arduous service in the House during the late 
session, and there was a general newspaper dis- 
position to smile at the suggestion that so young 
and rising a man would decline so great an honor 
for so trivial a reason, and fresh theories were 
suggested of the real significance of his action by 
no means, in every case, favorable to Mr. Hale. 
This is a fair illustration of a prevalent fashion 
in the treatment of public men. While we are 
constantly deploring low standards and dishon- 
orable conduct, and justly exposing and con- 
demning the guilty, and while we are regretting 
that the best men, the most intelligent and the 
most trained, will not or can not take an active 
part in public and official life, we persistently do 
what we can to exclude them, and to perpetuate 
the evil that we bewail, by a general doubt and 
censure of all concerned, and by a failure to 
commend with the same ardor that we con- 
demn. 

No honorable man is allured into public life 
by a wish to make money, and there is no meas- 
ure more popular than a reduction of salaries. 
But if public men are poorly paid in money, they 
have certainly a right to expect to be cheered by 
the honorable recognition of their services. ‘They 
ought not surely to be dogged with doubt and 
clouded with suspicion at every turn. A suita- 
ble man is perhaps persuaded to stand for Con- 
gress, and is elected. He leaves his business 
and his home, changes the whole manner of his 
life, and devotes himself faithfully and intelli- 
gently to the duties of his new position. To 
such a man the position is really arduous. The 
fate of poor Mr. Mellish showed how sorely the 
duties may harass a sensitive and conscientious 
Representative. Yet for all his industry and zeal 
and actual sacrifice, the chance is that his only 
reward will be to be classed as one of the Con- 
gressional ‘‘den of thieves’ or nest of jobbers, 
while his real work passes without the slightest 
recognition. This method of treatment certain- 
ly does not make public life more attractive: and 
if we think it wise to deny public men both mon- 
ey and repute, to starve them and to snub them, 


How would he like to be pla- 
| carded as a fool cr a knave all over the country 
|every morning? ‘* Then let him not be so,” re 
| plies Cato. True: and you, O Cato, Briareus 
and Argus in one, have you no duty? In 
proportion to your power must not be the wis 
dom and generosity of its exercise? If, as you 
profess, you would cleanse public life, can it be 
done by a criticism founded in suspicion and 
hostility, and wanting the inspiration of patriotic 
co-operation? There are as much patriotism and 
honorable ambition in this country as in any oth- 
er, and there are many men in the public service 
who are inspired by motives and hopes as high 
as those which have animated any men at any 
time. For good reasons, also, the salaries of 
public men are small; such men are necessari- 
ly and properly closely scanned, and held to the 
severest responsibility. No sensible man would 
abate in the least degree that strict accountabil- 
ity and that relentless vigilance. But it is no 
less wise that commendation should be as hearty 
as censure, and that criticism should be as gen- 
erous as it is just. 


Ar a pleasant dinner of the dominant sex the 
‘* Woman” question, as it is technically called, 
came up, and it was languidly agreed that when 
wives gravely and thoughtfully urged upon their 
husbands, and mothers upon sons, and sisters 
upon brothers, and sweethearts upon lovers, that 
they felt themselves radically wronged, and in- 
sisted upon the suffrage, it would be granted. 
And the question passed. But one of the guests 
said to another that the real difficulty was that 
what may be called the best women—those, that 
is, who in the minds of the best men stand for 
the whole sex—are supremely indifferent to the 
subject, or are positively opposed to the proposi- 
tion. The women who advocate it, he said, are 
conspicuously vain, shallow, self-seeking lovers 
of notoriety, and of an evident coarseness of 
fibre; not, indeed, in every individual case, but 
as aclass. And what makes the prospect more 
hopeless, he added, is that the character and 
method of their arguments are so feeble and in- 
efficient, their logic is so fatally defective, and, 
indeed, there is such a total want of what we un- 
derstand by intellectual ability in their presenta- 
tion of their own case, that the dispassionate 
spectator is forced to ask himself how the con- 
duct of human affairs could possibly be improved 
by an infusion of an endless amount of such 
incapacity. 
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rhe smoke of his cigar curied lightly, and he 
vatched it silently. 

‘* Have you got no farther than that ?” asked 
his friend, smiling; ‘‘for this is but the most 
threadbare form of the oldest Tory argument. 
Have you nothing to suggest to the court or jury 
upon the merits of the case ?” 

Ihe guest who had spoken first replied that 
the senior counsel, Goldwin Smith, Q.C., had 
made his plea. 

‘Not exactly Q.C.,” answered the other; and 
he went on to speak of the recent paper of Pro- 
fessor Smith upon the subject. 

It is undoubtedly admirable in force and clear- 
ness. It is short, for it is only a magazine arti- 
cle, but one of the few rejoinders which have 
been made to Mr. Mill that deserve attention. 
He considers Mr. Mill’s theory of the historical 
subjection of women to men to be fundamentally 
unsound, and asserts that the lot of the woman 
has not been determined by the will of the man 
in any considerable degree, but that the condi- 
tion of both has been determined by circum- 
stances which neither could control. The fam- 
ily was a unit, politically as well as socially, and 
nothing, he thinks, can be more unfounded than 
the theory of Mr. Mill that the present relation 
of wives to their husbands has its origin in slav- 
ery. Sarah’s lot, he says, was essentially differ- 
ent from Hagar’s; and although Hector was 
absolute over Andromache, her position can in 
no way be likened to that of her handmaidens. 
But Mr. Smith forgets that Mr. Mill does not 
assert nor imply that the relation of the wife to 
the husband who loves and honors her is not dif- 
ferent from that of a mere slave to her master, 
but that his powers and rights in the law are not 
essentially different from those of a master, and 
so far as they are now ameliorated are but mod- 
ifications of such rights. The father was the 
head of the family; but of the whole family, 
which comprised wives and slaves as well as 
children. He could marry his daughter at his 
will by the same right that he could sell his slave. 
Coming from ancient to modern times, Professor 
Smith, of course, is familiar with Blackstone’s 
dictum that ‘‘the very being and existence of 
the woman is suspended during the marriage,” 
and that of Baron Alderson, that ‘‘the wife is 
only the servant of her husband.” The fact that 
there may have been the tenderest relations of 
affection between wife and husband did not 
change the fact that she was subject to his will: 
and to be subject to another’s will is slavery. 

This subjection, however, like the ancient in- 
ability to hold property, Professor Smith holds 
to be a relic of feudalism, and in no sense the 
contrivance of male injustice. But nothing is 
plainer than that under the feudal system the 
woman was, upon whatever ground, absolutely 
subject tothe man. This, says Professor Smith, 
was due to circumstances. But there was cer- 
tainly some kind of human agency under the 
feudal system. ‘* Circumstances,” applied to that 
system, is a word expressing conditions largely 
determined by human character and feeling. If 
actual force of arms was the tenure by which 
rights of every kind were held, the want of that 
force, or weakness, would be regarded with a 
feeling in which contempt mingled. And this feel- 
ing must necessarily extend to the dependent 
sex. Consequently women in the feudal times 


were both toys and slaves. They were truly 
loved, indeed : they were the mothers of fami- 
lies: they were queens: but they were still sub- 
ject to the arbitrary will of another. 

As fast as a real Christianity and civilization 
have prevailed, disabilities of every kind have 
fallen from women. Professor Smith himself 
admits it, but says that while feudalism lasted 
the disabilities or anomalies in the laws of prop- 
erty, for instance, were indispensable to both 
sexes. But as his chief argument is connected 
with one of the feudal principles, let us look at 
this more flosely. His real and most plausible 
position is that law rests at last on the actual 
force of the community. /2ut in case of rebell- 
ion women could not execute a law. Men know 
this; and therefore if any law in the interest of 
women were passed contrary to the male sense 


,of justice, men would refuse to execute it, law 


would not be enforced, government would fail, 
and society would lapse into anarchy. Bug the 
anomaly of the law in regard to real property 
under the feudal system sprang from the same 
principle of force. ‘The reason of the feudal in- 
ability of women to hold property was that they 
could not bear arms to defend and maintain it. 
If, then, women should not have the sutfrage be- 
cause they can not bear arms to enforce the laws, 
ought they to have property which they can not 
bear arms to protect? But does Mr. Smith ac- 
cept the logical inference that a return to the 
feudal system is the true policy of modern soci- 
ety? On the other hand, if the right of women 
to hold property, although without the force to 
defend it, has been found upon the whole to be 
advantageous to society, is there any good reason 
to suppose that the right to vote without the 
force to maintain the law would be disastrous ? 
Has not Professor Smith forgotten facts quite as 
important as those which he mentions? And 
among these the very vital fact that the interests 
of women, upon a broad scale, can not be sepa- 
rated, as by his supposition, from those of men? 
Moreover, the very kind of law that he proposes 
as that which men would not defend, namely, 
that punishing some special offense against the 
sex, would hardly be enacted if women had a real 
responsibility. So far as this instance is con- 
cerned they are like a party out of power, full of 
the most vehement and uncompromising asser- 
tions and pledges. Could they vote as well as 
speak, they would be like that party suddenly 
clothed with all the responsibility of government. 

But while the inability of women to help to 
enforce the laws which they might help to make 
is the strong argument of Mr. Smith, it is evi- 
dent that under all his plea is a very strong feel- 
ing which is even more powerful than argument 
with him, as with very many generous men and 
women. In the opening of his article he says, 
with emphasis, ‘‘ The very foundations of society 
are touched when Party tampers with the rela- 
tions of the sexes.” This is a strong way of 
stating a feeling, not an argument; what is 
meant is the relations of the sexes as they exist 
within the writer's experience, not the abstract 
and ideal relations. For the relations of the 
sexes have been constantly changing in the sense 
of larger independence of the woman and an in- 
creasing equality, not of function, but of oppor- 
tunity. That, indeed, is the real substance of 
the proposition which Professor Smith combats. 
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It is not the political responsibility of women, as 
such, but the welfare of society through the co- 
operation of the sexes: all the aggregate and 
various forces of society directed to its develop- 
ment. “Men and women co-operate in the fami- 
ly and in domestic life. But that is only a part 
of the life and interests of intelligent men and 
women. Let the same co-operation extend to 
their other interests. The greater the liberty, 
combined with intelligence and conscience, the 
happier the result. 

The error of Mr. Smith and of those who 
agree with him is the supposition that the polit- 
ical liberty of women would in some manner 
conflict with the natural feminine charm or func- | 
tion. ‘They must be candidates and officers and 
orators and ward politicians, it is said, and how 
ean the delicacy of womanhood bear the strain ? 
But is the delicacy of womanhood the creation 
of iaw or Custom, or is it a part of the nature of | 
things? ‘The great multitude of women in the 
most highly civilized countries are compelled in 
the discharge of their family and most natural 
duties to chaffer and sharpen wits with trades- 
men of every kind. They do this with no nec- | 
essary sacrifice of the charm of womanhood. 
But if they may thus associate with men in the | 
market without feminine loss, why not in spheres 
of a nobler interest? Mr. Smith asserts that the 
women whose public judgment would be most 
valuable would be generally excluded from pub- 
lic life by conjugal and maternal duty. Does he 
not, then, so far dispose of his own objection ? 
Such women would still have, as they have now, 
interest and intelligence in public affairs, and 
their good judgment would certainly prevent their 
voting for a woman merely because of her sex. 

Mr. Smith evidently has Mrs, Jellaby in con- 
stant view as the result of the political liberty of | 
women. But why not Florence Nightingale? 
And why suppose that women must of necessity 
wish to be Lord Raglan rather than Florence 
Nightingale? Larger liberty does not make men 
meaner, but more manly, and why should it be | 
feared as the ruin of women, however much it | 
may destroy a false ideal of woman? Mrs. Jel- 
laby is a picture of what a foolish woman may | 
become in the absence of political responsibility ; | 
and the public women who justly disgust Mr. 
Smith and his friends, and who seem to them to 
represent women as they might, could, would, or 
will be, were they politically enfranchised, are, 
on the contrary, the very phenomena which the 
political disability of woman produces. In the 
amusing little parlor farce of The Spirit of ’76 
a female judge is the most ludicrous of figures. 
Yet the court of women in Siam, of which Mrs. | 
Leonowens tells us, is not a jest; and Portia, al- 
though a fair young judge, is not the less ‘‘ one 
of Shakespeare’s women,” the women of the 
heart’s ideal. 

Those who appeal so constantly to human 
nature and the radical differences of sex should 
at least trust them a little. Political ambition, 
however strong, is not the master-passion of hu- 
man nature. How absurd and how revolting, 
exclaims some shuddering soul, the spectacle of 
a husband and wife each. the candidate of an op- 
posing party for Governor of a State! Yet is a 
son often an opposing candidate to his father, or 
a brother to a brother? Not often. It seems 
hardly worth while to torture the fancy to figure 


| 


possible troubles. If such a conflicting candi- 
dacy involves grief and confusion to the family, 
is an affectionate wife likely to countenance it 
more than the husband? If the right of a wife 
to a separate property and to her own earnings 
does not abolish the family, her equal right to 
an expression of her political preference, with en- 
tire liberty of political action, can not harm it. 
‘* The only difference between the sexes is sex,” 
says Dr. E. H. Clarke, in his address at Detroit 
on ‘‘the building of a brain;” and he adds, 
‘* but this difference is radical and fundament- 
al.” ‘Then it should seem that as the liberty of 
women to acquire and own property has not end- 
ed in driving men from the entire management 
of great corporations, there is no reason to fear 
that their equal political liberty will lead them to 
occupations for which the ‘‘ radical and funda- 


| mental” difference of sex unfits them. 


TuHere is one lady in literature and in life 
whose acquaintance is most desirable and de- 
lightful. She is the one woman, indeed, whom 
all men are said, not always without some sar- 
castic feeling, to wish especially to know. She 
is declared to be the vision that haunts the youth 
as his heart opens to the soft influences of love, 
and her figure, trim and debonair, allures the 
older fancy of the man who sits ‘alone and mer- 
ry at forty year,” having seen his earlier Gillian 
and Marian and a score more happily married. 
She is, in fact, the domestic magician, the good 
fairy, the genius of home, the thoughtful, tact- 
ful, careful, intelligent housekeeper. She is the 
very she whom Milton had in mind when he 
wrote, 

‘Herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.” 


Her name is Phillis—not exactly a romantic 
name, nor, indeed, meant by the poet for a ro- 
mantic name; for he has just before sketched an- 


| other kind of woman: 


“Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes.” 


Such a cynosure could not possibly have been 
named Phillis : Artemis, perhaps, or Hildegarde ; 
Constance, Edith, Mildred, or Cunigunda, but by 


no possibility Phillis. That is a pastoral name, 
a shepherd’s sweetheart. Indeed, the two kinds 
of women are perfectly indicated and distin- 
guished in these lines of L’ Allegro, which have 
no detail of description. The impression of 
womanly difference is nowhere more completely 
given. One picture is that of the lofty, haughty, 
‘*high-born Helen,” the superb Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere; the other is that of the thrifty Baucis, 
the gardener Adam’s wife. And the two are as 
near in the young man’s heart as they are in the 
poem. 

When Mr. William Guppy raised his eyes from 
the pit of the theatre to Miss Esther Summerson 
sitting in the boxes, the ‘‘ image imprinted on his 
‘art” was that of the cynosure of neighboring 
eyes, stately among stately towers and ancestral 
trees. But doubtless when Mr. William Guppy, 
as lovers will, abandoned himself to blissful dreams 
of the possible home that should grow out, of his 
lofty passion, it was another vision that he saw ; 


|it was the high-born Helen coming down to 
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breakfast in a sweet morning-cap, a neat-handed 
Phillis. For love, which soars and sings, also 
builds its nest. The one instinct is as deep and 
sure as the other. The cynosure of worshiping 
earts and eyes is but the romantic aspect of 
Phillis: and because she is so lofty and so love- 
y will she be the miracle-worker in the house- 
hold. ‘The secret sorrow of a thousand homes 
is that the lady of the towers and battlements 
loes not prove in fact to be the neat-handed 
Phillis. 

Indeed, it is a kind of national complaint and 
lamentation that the neat-handed Phillis is dis- 
appearing altogether. This is the significance 
of the servant-girl question. This is the root of 
the alarming conviction that Phillis is changing 
into Biddy, whose fit epithet is not neat-handed. 
This is the meaning of the cry for bread—light, 

t, well-baked bread, not the clammy dough 
which is served to a despairing land. This is 
the reason of the wondering question, What has 
become of roast meat? and of the melancholy 
conviction that henceforth baked beef is to re- 
place the juicy sirloin of tradition, history, and 
elegant literature. Of the accomplished and in- 
telligent young women who honor the Easy 
Chair at this moment by their attention, of 
course the immense majority can broil a steak 
to a turn, or mix the airiest bread, or boil pota- 
toes as new-fallen snow. But there are some 
unfortunates who can not do it. Let us pity 
them. They would probably tell us that they 
have not studied poetry and music, the French 
language, crochet, and the Boston, to become 
kitchen drudges: and they will not fail to re- 
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mind us that Cinderella did not charm the Prince | 


as a kitchen-maid, and that she ‘ceased to be 
Cinderbreech and emerged from the chimney- 
corner when she married him. But will they 
please to curb their wrath for a moment and 
listen to Dr. Clarke? ‘* Unless men and women 
both have brains, the nation will go down. As 
much brain is needed to govern a household as 
to command a ship; as much to guide a family 
aright as to guide a Congress aright; as much 
to do the least and the greatest of woman’s work 
as to do the least and the greatest of man’s 
work.” Now the dressing of messes by the 
neat-handed Phillis is one of the important ele- 
ments of governing a household; and the Prin- 
cess Cinderella was the better housewife be- 
cause she had once been Cinderbreech. Nelson 
was the better admiral because he had once been 
cabin boy. Dickens was the better story-teller 


because he had once been reporter. The obvious | 


truth is that if Darby can afford to pay a hun- 
dred dollars monthly to a chef, Joan need know 


nothing of messes ; but how many such Darbys | 


are there ? 


These remarks, or similar ones, have been oft- | 
en heard by the gentler reader, and are somewhat | 


familiar to her, not to say wearisome. ‘Oh 
yes,” she says, ‘* I know all this: men want wom- 
en in the family to be angels and French cooks 
rolled into one. Heaven save the mark! Sup- 
pose that women on their side were to expect 
men in the family to be heroes and gentlemen 
as well as ‘ good providers?’” Well, madame, 
they ought to expect it and to insist upon it. 


Perhaps you have played the little game of par- | 


lor magic? There are homes in which that 
game is always played, and they are the happiest 
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of all. In them the real value of neatness and 
order, of thrift and taste and temperance, is un- 
derstood, and the Beauty who once lay lapped 
in lofty towers knows that the romance which 
enshrined her amidst those battlements and tuft 
ed trees is preserved and forever refreshed by 
the art of the neat-handed Phillis. And upon 
his side he does not reverse the order of the sto 
ry and of nature, and sink from the Prince into 
the Beast. 


Tue general popular conception of Iceland is 
composed of two parts, Hecla and the geysers, 
while the more erudite add to this the knowledge 
contained in the famous chapter ‘* Of Snakes in 
Iceland.” ‘‘There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
The island lies as vague in the mind as Bayard 
Taylor describes the first glimpses of it as caught 
by travelers, glimmering, indistinct, intermittent. 
Yet all the Northern lands, as seen in the sagas, 
with the fierce life of jarls and vikings and sea- 
kings—lands lying in chill mists, and overblown 
with icy winds—leave an impression of profound 
sadness. ‘The short summer, the bleak earth, 
the wild tempests, and the incessant elemental 
warfare waged by the seamen—and all the peo- 

| ple seem somehow to be seamen—show human 
life under the hardest conditions. And yet as 
the traveler admires the airy architecture of 
France and England, and loiters in the soft air 
| of Sicily, he remembers that the impulse whose 
| results he sees was given by the Norse, the North- 
men, the Normans. Out of strength came forth 
sweetness. 

This romantic melancholy of the North is ex 
quisitely reproduced in William Black’s story of 
the Princess of Thule. The opening chapter 
| conveys the very feeling of vague sadness which 
| is the under-tone of the Norse literature; and al 

though the scene is only the Hebrides, it is filled 
by an imaginative touch with all the weird charm 
of the sad Northern scenery. How Scott would 
|have delighted in Sheila! None of his own 
Northern women are more characteristic. She 
jis a new figure in literature, a creation. We 
hope that the party which sailed in the summer 
from Aberdeen, in Scotland, for Iceland had cop 
ies of the Princess of Thule as an introduction 
|to the sentiment of the region which they were 
|to explore. They have told their story, and 
have given us newer and fresh pictures of that 
|remote and strange and fascinating life. It is 
peculiarly attractive to us Americans, because 
we can see in it something of our own political 
spirit and tendency, the common heritage of our 
race. If their source is in the Aryan stock, i 
jis peculiarly in ‘‘the second swarm,” the Teu 
tonic branch, from which we spring, and they 
give us a sense of kinship to the North which we 
can never have to the South or the Latin lands. 

The first historic settlement of Iceland, of 
which the millennial anniversary has been cele 
| brated this year, resembles in some points that 

of Massachusetts Bay. Winthrop and his com 
pany were English gentlemen who came to find 
a home where they could enjoy their faith un- 
molested. ‘They were self-exiled, and brought 
with them a certain intelligence and cultivation. 
The tradition of Iceland is that Ingolf of Nor- 
way and Leif of the Sword, with their families, 
landed near Reikiavik, the present capital, and 
|made a settlement a thousand summers ago. 
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About ten years afterward the fair-haired Harold, 
King of Norway, reduced the independent jarls 
or kings to his supreme authority, and many of 
them fled beyond sea and settled in Iceland. 
They were ‘*the best blood of the race,” and 
they founded a kind of republic. After a little 
more than a hundred years Christianity was es- 
tablished upon’ the island, and then followed the 
literary age of Iceland. The monkish influence 


did not suppress the oral sagas, which were grad- | 


ually written out, so that, as Bayard Taylor 
thinks, the manuscript literature of Iceland is 
the richest in the world. During four centuries 
the island remained a semi-republic, and then 
fell through civil wars into the hands of the King 
of Norway, and so to Denmark by inheritance 
in 1380. ; v 

Mr. Taylor, under the spell of the Hebrides, 
seems to accept all the traditions of Scandinavian 
explorations and settlements in America. He 
says that Leif in the year 1000 made a settlement 
at the mouth of the Taunton River, and that for 
twelve years there was intercommunication be- 
tween this region, or Vinland, as it was called, 
and Iceland and Greenland. Moreover, he adopts 
the tale of Dighton Rock, and says that the marks 
upon it are runes, and that they were made by 
Thorfinn Karlsefne. And, that our relation to 
Iceland shall be complete, he adds that in 1356 
a vessel went from Greenland to Nova Scotia for 
timber, and was blown by stress of weather to 
Iceland on its return, ‘‘ It is impossible that the 
knowledge of these voyages should not have been 
current in Iceland in 1477, when Columbus, sail- 
ing in a ship from 
island. As he was able to converse with 
priests and learned men in Latin, he undoubted- 
ly learned of the existence of another continent 


to the west and south; and this knowledge, not | 


the mere fanaticism of a vague belief, supported 
him during many years of disappointment.” 
But Columbus, when he discovered America, 
was not looking for another continent, but for a 
western route to India. Had he had ‘‘ knowl- 
edge” of the continent, would he have sought his 
new route in that direction, or did he suppose the 
land of which, according to the story, he heard, 
to be the Cipango that he sought ? 

The millennial celebration was very simple and 
characteristic. ‘There was a Lutheran religious 
service in the cathedral, and a banquet at the 
university, and dancing on one day, and on an- 
other an assembly upon the ground where the 
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3ristol, England, visited the | 
the | 


Althing met nearly ten centuries ago. Speech 
es were made to which the king responded, and 
| there was every where a placid and pleasant fes- 
| tival. The real event was the new constitution, 
which went into operation on the Ist of August, 
and which is the first step toward ‘* home rule.” 
Until thirty years ago the government was 2 
simple Danish despotism. But in 1844 Iceland 
was admitted to a consultative part in its own 
government. In 1874 the king permits it to 
levy its own taxes, but only by the law of two 
Houses of a Legislature one branch of which he 
controls by the right of appointment. The new 
constitution is like the French charter of fifty 
years ago, or the motu proprio concessions of 
the Pope to the Roman States in 1846. But the 
remoteness of Iceland and its comparative unim- 
portance will secure its political tranquillity. The 
glimpse that the world has had of the island dur- 
ing the last summer is very pleasing: a simple, 
| industrious, intelligent people; a peaceful, pas- 
toral, lonely landscape; the heavy-outlined Hec- 
| la, its snow mantle made golden by the sun; the 
| desolation of extinct volcanic action, and the 
geysers throwing out jets of water a hundred 
feet high, in form like a bunch of the pampas 
grass in blossom. 
On the evening of the celebration, when the 
speeches were made at the university of Reikiavik, 
| in Iceland, there was an illumination at the Cor- 
nell University, in the United States. It was in 
the house of Professor Willard Fiske, one of the 
| few Americans who are familiar with the Scan- 
| dinavian language and lore, and who first called 
public attention in this country to the millennial 
festival of Iceland by proposing that books 
should be sent by American scholars and pub- 
lishers to replace the losses which Iceland has 
innocently suffered, and so to offer the hand of 
peaceful friendship to our solitary sturdy breth- 
ren of the North Sea. At the celebration Pro- 
fessor Fiske’s friend and colleague, Bayard Tay- 
lor, wrote a little poetical greeting from America 
to Iceland, which was translated into the Ice- 
landic language, and read to the company amidst 
| great applause : 
“Set far apart, neglected, exiled, ; 
Thy children wrote their runes of pride, 


With power that brings in this thy triumph 
The conquering nations to thy side. 


‘““What though thy native harps be silent, 
The chord they struck shall ours prolong; 
We claim thee kindred, call thee mother, 
O land of saga, steel, and song!” 
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HISTORY. 
R. PARKMAN has produced another vol- 
ume, The Old Régime in Canada (Little, 
Brown, and Co.), of his history of the Canadian 


N 


French. Of the various themes of American his- 
tory that remain to be thoroughly explored—and 
there is no country whose annals will demand in 
the future more careful labor than ours—the ex- 
ploits of the early French settlers on the St. Law- 
rence must always seem one of the most interest- 
ing. The Jesuits, whose peculiar character Mr. 
Parkman paints with candor, hoped to found a 
clerical empire on the banks of the magnificent 


river, and convert the savages to the Roman faith. 
But they were less fortunate than in Paraguay 
or even Japan. They showed traits of heroic 
endurance and fanatical courage. They trav- 
| ersed the frightful wilderness, bore cold, hunger, 
| torture, death, without a murmur, lived among 
the treacherous Iroquois, sustained by omens and 
visions, converted the gentler Hurons, and taught 
| the Canadian woods to resound with the praises 
|of Mary. But in many particulars the papal 
missionaries were no less barbarous than the sav- 
| ages they came to convert. The Mohawk was 
| not more exultant over the torture of a captive 
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than were the Jesuits at the pyre of a Huguenot. 
[hey surpassed the Indian in treacherous insin- 
cerity; they pursued their rivals, the Sulpitians 
of Montreal, with relentless hatred. Quebec was 
rn by the conflicts of the hostile Roman Cath- 
lic sects while the Iroquois were screaming their 
var-songs beneath its walls. The Jesuits con 
loned the greatest crimes where the Church was 
nefited by them, and conformed to the worst 
xcesses of the savages in the hope of winning 
them to a formal Christianity. In their deepest 
langer they trusted in relics, pictures, and im- 
iges; in their fierce ambition they spared no 
ne who opposed their imperious rule. 

Quebec, under the guidance of the priests, be- 
came a scene Of political and moral decay. Pec- 
ulation reigned in all the civil departments. The 
Jesuits chose the officials, and chose them only 

wr their intense devotion to the Papal Church. 
They might rob the public treasury at will so 
long as they obeyed the priests implicitly. Hon- 
esty was almost unknown. The children of the 
colony were left uneducated. A throng of nobles, 
priests, and nuns consumed the products of the 
industrious. Beggary awaited most of the set 
tlers (p. 381). The attempt to plant feudalism 
and priestcraft upon American soil was fatal to 
the commerce and industry of the colony, and 
it was a happy exchange for the people of New 
France when the English banner waved over 
Quebec. The chief interest, however, of the 
eriod of which Mr. Parkman treats lies in the 
var between the French and the Iroquois, the 
langers of the feeble settlement, and the timid- 
ity or the weakness with which the colonists met 
the foe. The Mohawks dragged their victims 
from beneath the walls of Quebec, and the timid 
towns-people did not dare to fire upon them. For 
nearly half a century the Iroquois held the col- 
ony in a kind of subjection, and the courage of 
fanaticism was scarcely equal to that of the wild 
men of the woods. 

Mr. Parkman’s volume has many of the ele- 
ments of a valuable history. His accuracy and 
careful research are every where apparent. His 
style is clear, his subject new. He has, indeed, 
made it his own by his previous studies, and 
while he may be sometimes drawn into a higher 
admiration for some of the clerical pioneers than 
their conduct merits, his research, industry, and 
care are a good example for all students of 
American history. 

A colder and more critical historian might 
perhaps have produced a work on the early his- 
tory of this country more valuable to the student 
than The Pioneers and Patriots of America, by 
Joun S.C. Asspotr (Dodd and Mead), but it 
would have been less entertaining and less valu- 
able to the ordinary reader. Mr. Abbott writes 
of a life in which he has participated by a vivid 
imagination and warm sympathies. He writes 
of Waterloo as though he were one of the Old 
Guard; of Kit Carson as though he had tracked 
a deer with him through a Western wilderness. 

This sympathy has a value of its own, which 
the public recognize, though the critics do not. 
This value is perhaps more apparent in the series 
of American pioneers than in any thing else Mr. 
Abbott has ever written. He is not a pioneer. 
His life has been spent in civilization. We 
doubt whether he ever caught a trout, or shot a 
deer, or bivouacked for a week in the woods. 


But we have never read pictorial descriptions so 
vivid, so realistic, of pioneer life as these afford 
ed by the Pioneers and Patriots of America. 
In Miles Standish we see the drama of early 
New England life; in Peter Stuyvesant the 
quieter course of the early Dutch history of New 
York; in Ait Carson and David Crockett the 
romance of Western pioneering. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Every literary traveler who has spent a fort 
night in Utah feels called upon to write an ac 
count of Mormonism. Magazine and newspapen 
articles and pamphlets and books on Mormonism 
have accordingly been produced until the reading 
public has become satiated with a subject which 
possesses no other attractions than those of a 
most pathetic tragedy. Sut it is certain that 
no ‘* Gentile” could tell the true story of Mor- 
monism ; and not until Mr, Stenhouse produced 
his work on the subject did the American reade) 
possess any thing which deserved to be called a 
history of this American religious and social 
monstrosity. His work was comprehensive, 
calm, conclusive ; all that research, personal ex- 
perience, and candor could do was done to give 
the American public a trustworthy account of 
the rise, progress, and present condition of this 
extraordinary imperium in imperio. Sut one 
phase, and a most important one, of Mormon 
life no man could write. Its effect on woman- 
hood could be described only by a woman who 
had experienced its burdens and its bitterness. 
Thus the fitting complement of Mr. Stenhouse’s 
volume is A Woman's Life in Polygamy, by Mrs. 
T. B. H. Stennouse (A. D. Worthington and 
Co.). The volume is what its title indicates, 
not a comprehensive history of the system, but 
a personal autobiography of one who has suffer- 
ed the effects of its despotic sway over body and 
intellect and conscience. In her pages the phys- 
ical tyranny and brutality of Mormonism are less 
prominent than in her husband’s book, but the 
degrading effects of this singular superstition on 
mind and heart, the struggle of the woman’s bet- 
ter nature against a perverted conscience, a false 
religion, a poisonous social influence, all tending 
irresistibly to her own self-degradation, are far 
more effectively described. The pitiful feature 
of Mormonism is that woman is compelled to 
perform a moral hari-kari, to assist in her own 
moral and social sacrifice. The wife-burning of 
India is merciful and ennobling when compared 
with the immolation, the living sacrifice, which 
Mormonism has required of its victims. The 
blasphemous travesty of Scripture, the hideous 
anthropomorphism which it has evolved out of 
the Bible, is a fitting foundation for such a sys- 
tem. It begins by degrading God; it ends by 
destroying the family and corrupting both man 
and woman. According to Mormon theology— 
not the theology which is preached by the mis- 
sionaries in Europe, but that which is taught to 
the people in Utah—Adam was God, who is like 
a well-to-do farmer; the Virgin Mary was the 
lawful wife of God, who after the Resurrection 
will take her again as His wife, and raise up im 


| mortal spirits in eternity; the marriage at Cana 


of Galilee was Christ’s own nuptial feast, Mary 
and Martha were His plural wives, and the wom- 
en who ‘‘ ministered unto Him” stood to him in 
the same relation; and men are the saviors of 
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their wives, who can not be saved except they 
are obedient to their husbands and please them. 
There is nothing in the worst forms of Rabbin- 
ical literature, nothing in the most blasphemous 
assaults of a vulgar and unintelligent infidelity, 
worse than this. Educated under such a system, 
the woman is taught to practice a religious ascet- 
icism that has no parallel in the history of the 
world. She is required to crucify not merely her 
body, not merely her affections, but her womanly 
self-respect, to her superstition. With a refine- 
ment of cruelty that seems well-nigh incredible, 
the first wife is compelled to join the hands of her 
own husband and his second wife, and thus to rat- 
ify the ceremonial that is the funeral service of 
her own heart. The bitter struggle between self- 
respect and a perverted conscience, between a 
woman's instinct and a superstition that has be- 
come a second nature, which in Mrs. Stenhouse’s 
case preceded this act of renunciation, and the 
heart-sickness which succeeded, she has described 


as only a woman could who had personally expe- | 


rienced the conflict and the death. The episode 
of Mary Burton discloses the same inherent 
tragedy, though from a different point of view. 


And not the least sorrowful feature in this mis- | 
called religion, the influence exerted by once- | 


degraded wives to seduce all women to their own 
level, is not concealed. 

Yet Mrs. Stenhouse writes without bitterness, 
without vituperation, The calmness and candor 
of her narrative render it the more terrible an 
indictment. To the psychological student, to 
whom Mormonism is a mental problem insolu- 
ble, and the seemingly stolid acquiescence of 
woman in her own shame an inexplicable mys- 
tery, not the least interesting feature of this vol- 
ume will be the fact that it traces so clearly the 
process by which superstition gained, first an in- 
fluence, then an absolute control, over a mind 
originally intelligent and over a will originally 
independent. ‘There is of course, incidentally, 


an interior view of the domestic life of Mor- | 


monism; and we believe the chapter on the 
Mysteries of the Endowment House is the only 


trustworthy account which has ever been given | 
to the Gentile world of the secret ceremgnies 


which accompany “‘ celestial marriages.” 


The Life of Napoleon it .. by BLANCHARD | 


JERROLD (Longmans, Green, and Co., London), 
is one of those necessarily occasional and excep- 
tional works which add to our real knowledge of 
history. In general, the historian can do little 
else than gather up the information respecting 
men and events which contemporaneous publica- 
tions have made known, or which later historians 
have recorded, and weave them anew in a sim- 
pler and a more compact form, or in patterns 
more graphic and picturesque. But occasion- 
ally a historian, by his investigations, really opens 
to the reading public a new chapter in history, 
as Motley has done in his histories of the Neth- 
erlands and the Dutch Republic. Occasionally 
a biographer, admitted to the private papers and 
sacred confidences of a public man, is able to 
give us a knowledge of his life and work which 
no one could do who viewed them only from 
the outside. Mr. Jerrold tells us in his title- 
page that his work is ‘‘ derived from state rec- 
ords, from unpublished family correspondence, 
and from personal testimony ;”’ and in his preface 
that he had ‘‘ the benefit of help abundantly be- 


stowed by the imperial family,” and access to 
family papers of extreme value; and the pages 
of this first volume bear out his assertion. We 
do not remember to have seen before the frag- 
ments of autobiography here published. Some 
of the letters of Louis Napoleon are certainly 
new. Of his materials Mr. Jerrold does, indeed, 
make some unnecessary display. Fac-similes 
are of no particular value except to show the 
handwriting, and one letter in fac-simile serves 
this purpose as well as half a dozen. Even the 
letter written in infancy, with its blot where the 
sharp nib stuck in the paper and scattered a 
small shower of ink around, is just such a rem- 
iniscence as well-nigh every mother has of her 
son, and is interesting rather than valuable. If 
Mr. Jerrold has the advantage of possessing the 
confidence of the imperial family, this advantage 
has its drawbacks. He writes as the defender 
of the dead emperor’s memory. His admira- 
| tion for Napoleon III. is frankly expressed in the 
opening sentence of his preface. It re-appears 
in his brief characterization of the man on page 
69, and, if possible, still more clearly in his 
| somewhat overanxious defense of the ill-con- 
ceived and ill-executed attempt at Strasburg. 
Mr. Jerrold’s prejudices do not materially im- 
pair the value of his work thus far; but we shall 
| be agreeably disappointed if he is able to write 
either dispassionately of the coup d'état, or crit- 
ically of the illusive glories of the reign that fol- 
lowed, and that ended so ingloriously. Mr. Jer- 
rold’s very familiarity with his theme detracts 
from his clearness as a writer. Still the work 
| is of value not only to the scholar, but also to 
the general reader. The democracy of Louis 
| Napoleon’s later life—for he was at once an im- 
perialist and a democrat—appears in some strik- 
ing phases of his boyhood experiences. The 
gradual development of his character is not per- 
fectly traced out for us; but the material is all 
here, and the reader may trace its growth for him- 
self. The descriptions, particularly of demestic 
| life at Malmaison and at Arenenburg, are graph- 
ic and realistic. It is impossible to read the 
story of the life in Italy without a sincere re- 
spect, almost a reverence, for Hortense, and a 
recognition of the source whence Louis Napo- 
leon obtained some of those imperial qualities, 
and particularly that resolution of purpose and 
that reserved power, which made him the mas- 
ter of the French people and, for a time, the fore- 
most man in European politics. The present 
volume leaves the subject of the biography just 
landed in exile on our American shores; the 
second volume is promised this fall; the third 
and fourth in the following spring. 

Professor Horrry has somewhat impaired the 
value of his Life of Admiral Foote (Harper and 
Brothers) by his frankly confessed ambition to 
make a volume which should be a ‘‘ contribu- 
tion to the material of future history.” In liter- 
ature as in religion no man can serve two mas- 
ters; and it is rarely if ever the case that the 
volume which is a contribution to the material 
of future history is also an important contribu- 
tion to present popular knowledge. The fash- 
ion, introduced of late years, of composing his- 
tory by copying out in extenso the original Joc- 
uments on which it is founded, of which Mr. 
Froude affords an illustrious example, adds less 

| to our knowledge than to our means of knowl- 
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edge, and in lieu of a historian gives us a scribe. 
We want a judge, clear-minded, acute, impar- 
tial, who shall examine and sift the evidence for 
us, and embody his findings in a clear and con- 
cise statement. 
report of all the evidence, which we are left to 
sift for ourselves, that we may make our own 
findings. Professor Hoppin has been apparent- 
ly assiduous in his collection of materials; but 
those which he has gathered he has embodied in 
his volume, according to the modern method of 
historical and biographical writing. In many 
instances a brief statement of their substance 
would have been every way better for the general 
reader. The extracts from Admiral Foote’s 
journals and private letters are of real value, 
because they interpret his personal character. 
3ut the long discussion concerning the abolition 
if the whisky ration is of small importance ex- 
cept as an indication of the admiral’s interest in 
the moral welfare of his men; and the official re- 
ports of the military operations during the civil 
war belong decidedly not to history, but to the 
material for history. 
pin has allowed himself a free pen he has used 
it to good advantage. His descriptions of en- 
gagements, as at Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son, are all the better for being simple outlines. 
He has succeeded in his professed purpose ‘‘ to 
keep on the exact level of truth;” he has done 
well to correct some fabulous newspaper stories, 
such as Admiral Foote’s apocryphal reply to Gen- 
eral Tilghman’s surrender; and the reader’s re- 
spect and even admiration for the subject of the 
biography will be enhanced by reason of the quiet 
and self-restrained style of the biographer. 
POETRY. 

Or the new poems in The Legend of Jubal, and 
other Poems, by Georce Exror (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.), the best is also the least pretentious-— 
‘* Agatha.” This is a simple and beautiful idyl, 
a picture none the less beautiful because so slight, 
of old-fashioned and somewhat mystical piety 
and saintliness. We rise from reading it with 
kindlier and warmer feelings for even the mis- 
taken recluse who knows so little of the freedom 
and joyousness of Christian life that she can say, 

“The years are light, dear lady: ‘tis my sins 
Are heavier than I would. And I shall go 


All the way to Einsiedeln with that load: 
I need to work it off.” 


It is a genuine poet’s sympathy that enters so 
heartily and portrays so sympathetically and so 
appreciatingly such a heart as that of Agatha. 
There is no approximation to an incident ; there 
is hardly a justification for the slightly dramatic 


form into which the poem is cast. But the paint- 
ing is full of feeling, and feeling of the healthiest 
and happiest description. It is, indeed, in re- 
alistic pictures of life that George Eliot, whether 
as a poet or a novelist, excels, and neither in her 
prose nor in her poetry do we read any thing 
tenderer than this simple picture of Agatha. 
But when she turns aside from the actualities of 
life, and endeavors, as in the Legend of Jubal, 
to translate a mystical philosophy through the 
medium of a pure ideal, she is less successful. If 
we understand the meaning of this legend at all, 
it is that our only comfort in the death hour is 
our remembrance of our own past, and our only 
hope of immortality is that of living in the mem- 


We get instead a stenographer’s | 


Wherever Professor Hop- | 


| 


887 
ories of others in our work, the soul itself being 
absorbed in the great All, 
“ Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 
The All-creating Presence for his grave.” 


The philosophy is a pitiful and painful one. 
Were it truth, it still would not be poetry ; there 
is in it nothing inspiring: no rhythmical attire, no 
poetic ornament, can redeem it from its essen- 
tial coldness and lifelessness. In depicting the 
known and the present, George Eliot is almost 
without a peer. In attempting to soar into the 
unseen and unknown, she fails. To her there 
is, in truth, no unseen, no unknown. In an at- 
mosphere so rarefied as that of Jubal the souls 
of most mortals will gasp and faint for want of 
any thing to sustain that hope and good cheer 
which are the soul’s life. In the words of the 
London Spectator, ‘*‘ While the author invests 
her real self-knowledge or memories in a liquid 
cloud of soft external beauty she is truly poetic- 
al, though in a modest region of poetry ; but 
when she embodies an impassioned faith of her 
own in an imaginative form she seems to us to 
show how far her visionary power lags behind 
her imaginative insight.” 

Sea and Shore (Roberts Brothers) should be 
read, as we read it a few weeks ago, with the ocean 
at our feet, breaking into spray upon the rocks, 
rolling in on the shelving beach of stone in end- 
lessly reiterated cataracts of foam, or striking 
the jutting point of rock, and tossed by it in per- 
petually repeated but infinitely diversified fount- 
ains, with the sun painting evanescent and re- 
appearing rainbows on a canvas ever forming 
and ever disappearing, and the illimitable blue 
of the sea in the far-distant horizon melting into 
the illimitable blue of the sky. It is a true in- 
terpreter of the voices of the sea to one who list- 
ens with a vague adoration to its eloquent un- 
known tongue; itis a delightful reminiscence of 
the sea, and, as we read it now, in our library, 
brings back the music and poetry and fragrance 
of the ocean. We do not know who is the com- 
piler ; we are at a loss to conceive why he should 
have kept his name from the public ; but he loves 
both the sea and poetry, and his work is one not 
of a professional book-maker, but of a lover of 
the poetry of nature. We recall no volume so 


| small that contains so much exquisite poetry, so 


many masterpieces, and pieces of such various 
forms of beauty and power. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Not since in our boyhood days we eagerly de- 
voured Mr. Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast 


| have we read a more interesting account of sea- 


life than Nimrod of the Sea; or, The American 


Whaleman, by Witttam M. Davis (Harper and 
Brothers). There is an attractive romance in 
the sailor’s life, as well as a very prosaic and re- 
pulsive reality. Both aspects are presented with 
an apparent truthfulness by Mr. Davis. He pro- 
fesses to have wrought his account of the Amer- 
ican whaleman from his own journal of an actual 
voyage in the forecastle, and something of both 
the vigor and the rudeness of the forecastle char- 
acterizes his pages. He is not without a certain 
poetic appreciation of the natural beauties of the 
scenes through which he conducts his readers ; 
he enjoys thoroughly an adventure, whether it be 
one in which he is a participator, or one of which 
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he is only an auditor, and he imparts his own | 
zest to his narrative. His humor is genuine, and 
if somewhat rude, as befits a humor bred in the 
forecastle, is not coarse nor unseemly. The pri- 
vations, the hardships, and the moral and intel- 
lectual famine of the sailor’s life are honestly por- 
trayed, and no boy of intellectual capabilities will 
be attracted to abandon a good home for the ex- 
perience which Mr. Davis describes. The moral 
and spiritual capabilities and needs of the sailor | 
are appreciated and recognized, and no Christian 

reader can fail to be impressed with a sense of 

shame that modern Christianity does so little for 

those who are too often the sole representatives 

of Christian civilization in heathen ports. ‘‘A 

scant ship’s library of uninteresting religious 

books, and an inexhaustible store of tracts en- 

tirely too childish for men famishing for intel- 

lectual food,” constitute the sole nutriment we 

provide for Jack on shipboard; and, according 

to Mr. Davis, on shore there is, or was, but one 

Christian port on the west coast of America 

where there was ‘‘a door to welcome or a roof 

to shelter the sixteen thousand souls engaged in 

whaling, other than that of a gaming - house, 

a grog-shop, or a brothel.” Jack’s vicious com- 

panions and vicious habits on shore are less to 

his dishonor than to ours. The whaling trade 

has fallen off in relative importance since min- 

eral oils have come generally into the market ; 

but it is still a not unimportant branch of com- 

merce. And incidentally Mr. Davis affords con- 

siderable information respecting it. By diagrams 

he makes plain the structure of the whaic and 

the elements in its value; he describes its hab- 

its; he very graphically portrays the processes 

by which it is captured and killed, and by which 

it is afterward cut up and its oil extracted. A 

number of illustrations add to the attractiveness 

of the volume to juvenile readers rather than to 
its intrinsic value to adult readers, 

The less that is said about the plot of Scrope ; 
or, The Lost Library (Roberts- Brothers), the 
better, for little or nothing can be said of it 
except in criticism. The book would be quite 
as well, or somewhat better, without a plot. 
The real attempt of the writer, Mr. F. B. PEr- 
Kins, is to render for New York somewhat of 
the service which Dickens rendered for certain 


—__. 
a sort that do not deserve portraiture ; the char- 
acter sketching, as in the interview of Mr. But- 
ton, the subscription-book publisher, with Mr, 
Jacox, the agent, runs into caricature. But 
even the caricature is a counterpart of the 
original, and there are some truths that can be 
told only by exaggeration. The cultivated read- 
er will perhaps object to what he will term an 
air of vulgarity in these pages; but, for the 
same reason, he would object to seeing the in- 
side of ‘‘ Paradise,” or to investigating too deep- 
ly the religious spirit of Dr. Toomston’s church 
and congregation. It is, however, well that the 
plague spots of our civilization should be dis- 
closed to the public, and the man who makes the 
disclosures is to be commended for his courage 
and his candor, provided his own spirit is pure, 
even though the scenes and the society to which 
he introduces us may not be congenial. 

The Principles of Science, by W. STANLEY 
Jevons, of University College, London (Mac- 
millan and Co.), is a contribution to what we 
may call the metaphysics of science. It is a 
discussion not of special sciences, but of the 
methods which, in the judgment of the author, 
must underlie all scientific investigation. The 
work is quite too abstruse for the ordinary read- 
er in its thoughts, and is unnecessarily obscure 
at times in its forms of expression. But it is a 
book of radical thoughts, the product of a bold 
thinker, and deserves the careful consideration 
of scientific men, especially such as are engaged 
in the work of scientific investigation. The au- 
thor directly combats the method of Francis 
Bacon, and declares that ‘‘ hypothetical antici- 
pation of nature is an essential part of inductive 
inquiry, and that it is the Newtonian method 
of deductive reasoning combined with elaborate 
experimental verification which has led to all 
the great triumphs of scientific research.” He 
apparently regards all inductive knowledge as 
quantitative, all results based on induction as 
probable results only, and demurs ‘‘to the as- 
sumption that there is any necessary truth even 
in such fundamental laws of nature as the inde- 
structibility of matter, the conservation of force, 
or the laws of motion.” The importance of his 
conclusions in their bearing upon the relations 
of religion and science is indicated by his dec- 





phases of London life in his Sketches; and if 
the American author had made as unpretentious 
a book as that of Boz, he would have made a 
better one. No reader will become absorbed in 
the search for the lost library, and no one will 
be thrilled by the exciting incidents, as improb- 
able as exciting, which are introduced in the lat- 
ter half of the story, chiefly because a novel must 
have incidents, or it would fail to justify its title. 
The merit of Scrope lies in the fact that Mr. Per- 
kins is familiar with certain aspects of metropol- 
itan life—aspects not very flattering to our ciy- 
ilization—and has described them, with some 
pardonable exaggeration, but with real fidelity to 
the truth of things. The book auction; the old 
house on Hudson Street, relic of a past genera- 
tion; the Shadowing Wings, with its patron 
president, Mrs. Button; Gowans’s bookstore ; 


the subscription-book publisher’s office; ‘‘ Par- | 


adise ;” the gambling hell; the séance—are all 
painted by one who has seen the originals and 
caught their spirit. The painting is sometimes 
rough; the scenes themselves are sometimes of 


| laration of his ‘‘ strong conviction that before a 
rigorous logical scrutiny the ‘reign of law’ will 
|be found to be an unverified hypothesis, the 
‘uniformity of nature’ an ambiguous expres- 
| sion, the certainty of our scientific inferences to 
a great extent a delusion.” Of course senti- 
ments so radical and so inconsistent with much 
of current scientific opinion are worthy of con- 
sideration only as they are sustained by a careful 
and thoughtful process of reasoning. Without 
pronouncing on Mr. Jevons’s conclusions, we are 
| very certain that they will be found sufficiently 
| sustained to be entitled to the gravest and most 
| serious study. 

The author of Prairie and Forest (Harper and 
Brothers), PARKER GrLMORE, justifies his pseu- 
| donym “ Ubique,” for in his pursuit of game and 
| fish he appears to have been almost every where 
| upon this continent, and his book affords a fuller 
description of the game of North America, their 
habits and haunts, than we have ever before seen. 
In his company you may hunt the bison on our 
Northwestern prairies, the musk-sheep in the wil- 
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dernesses of the Hudson Bay country (though that | Bouty, is described as a member of the Institute 


he has ever personally visited the latter region is 
not clear), the moose in the wilds of Maine, the car- 
ibou on the northern shores of the St. Lawrence, 
the wapiti deer among the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri, the Virginian deer in the Adirondacks or 
among the Alleghanies, the prong-horned ante- 
lope on the plains of Sonora and Northwestern 
Mexico, grizzly bears among the Rocky Mount- 
ains, wolves and foxes any where in the far West, 
and birds of all descriptions, from a snipe to an 
eagle. His counsel to the American people re- 
specting the preservation of fish and game de- 
serves to be heeded, but will not be. 
next generation will perhaps read in this vol- 


And the |} 


ume of species, hunted in this age by ‘*‘ Ubique,” | 


which will in that age be extinct, or nearly so. 
For the hunter there are practical directions as 
to outfit, seasons, and methods which we judge 
to be valuable. We can speak from personal 


knowledge of the wisdom of his counsel only as | 


to fishing tackle. The general reader will find 
some useful information as to the natural history 
of American birds and animals, and some enter- 
taining adventures. Like most camp stories, 
there is occasionally room for suspicion that the 
incidents are colored and improved for the hear- 
er’s benefit. 
estly, and there is none either of that egotism or 
that palpable exaggeration which too often mars 
and sometimes quite destroys the value and even 
the true interest of books of hunting adventure.— 
Very timely is the little treatise on Hydrophobia: 
Means of Avoiding its Perils and Preventing its 
Spread (Harper and Brothers). 


of France and general inspector of the veterinary 
schools of France, and it is evident from the 
language of his lecture that he has had a large 
personal experience in dealing with this dread 
disease. ‘The translator, his pupil, A. Liautard, 
is a professor in the New York College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. The author describes in great 
detail the ear/y symptoms of rabies in a dog. 
Most frequently manifesting itself in the canine 
species, it is also not unknown in other animals, 
and is even more dangerous in the cat; for the 
dog will obey his master even after the disease 
is considerably advanced ; the cat will not. He 
| warns us aginst the caresses of sick dogs, for 
if the saliva from the mouth comes in contact 
with even a scratch, there is danger that the 
poison may be communicated ; and in the early 
stages of the disease the symptoms are not easily 
recognizable by any except one thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. He repudiates muzzling as use- 
less, since the rabid dogs are almost uniformly 


| those that have escaped from home, where they 


Yet they are simply told and mod- | 


are never muzzled. He recognizes no remedy 
but an instant and vigorous cauterization of the 
wound, but shows from statistics that less than 
half of those persons who are bitten by even 
rabid animals die from the bite, which is there- 
fore by no means necessarily fatal. The book, 


| which is a pamphlet of only sixty-one pages, is 


not only helpful, but on the whole hopeful; we 
only wish it could have been published six 
| months ago. It is worth reading, and the ré- 
| sumé at the close is worth cutting out and keep- 


The author, H. | ing for easy reference by all owners of dogs. 





Chiter’s Drientific Rerord. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
UR Astronomical Record for August begins 
with the announcement of the discovery of 
a new comet, the fifth of this year, on the 19th of 


the month, by Coggia, at Marseilles. The absence | 


of Watson and Peters, and the short nights and 
long twilights of the summer season, seem to have 
combined to interfere with the search for aster- 
oids, of which no new ones have been reported 


since June by either American or European ob- | 


servers, 

In Solar Physics Professor Langley, of the Pitts- 
burg Observatory, announces that he has during 
the past year been at work upon the relative tem- 
peratures of different portions of the sun’s sur- 
face. At the recent meeting of the American 
Association he stated that he had used a delicate 
thermopile, such as was first employed in similar 
investigations by Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Langley’s observations fully 
confirm those published in 1845 by Professor 


Henry, showing that the solar spots are colder | 


than the adjacent photosphere, but not necessarily 
colder than the portions of the photosphere near 
the solar limb, since the heat from the latter is 
mainly absorbed by the sun’s atmosphere. 


Stone reports from the Cape of Good Hope that, | 


at the recent solar eclipse observed by him, he 
certainly saw the Fraunhofer lines in the spec- 
trum of the corona, and that at the moment of 


| the sun showed all the principal Fraunhofer dark 
| lines reversed to bright ones: the former observa- 
| tions seem to show that the light of the corona is 
reflected from the photosphere of the sun. 

The United States government expedition to 
the Southern Pacific Ocean for the observation of 
the transit of Venus has been heard from at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the parties stopped 
on the 5th of August. 

Professor Wright states as the result of some 
observations made with a delicate polariscope 
| upon Coggia’s comet that its light was polarized 
| in a plane passing through the axis of the tail, 
that is, as nearly as could be estimated, in a 
plane passing through it and the sun. The per- 
centage of polarized light was not large. 

Secchi has also observed the appearance of 
Coggia’s comet, and announces the undoubted 
evidence of polarization. The linear spectrum 
| of the nucleus was by careful examination re- 
| solved into a banded spectrum. 

The possibility that the diurnal rotation of the 
} earth may be, within small limits, a somewhat 
irregular movement has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb as a possible explanation of 
certain apparent inequalities of long period in 
| the motion of the moon. A test as to the plau- 
| sibility of this explanation was found by New- 
| comb in the observations of the eclipses of the 
| satellites of Jupiter, and at his request the nec- 


totality the spectrum of the disappearing edge of | essary numerical investigations have been made 
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by a young Russian astronomer, Mr. Glasenapp ; 
from his results Newcomb concludes that al- 
though the observations are too uncertain, and 
the residuals too irregular to prove the hypoth- 
esis, yet it seems to be rendered worthy of recep- 
tion as being in the present state of our knowl- 
edge the most probable explanation of the out- 
standing differences of long period between the 
theoretical and observed longitude of the moon. 

Dr. Gould has communicated a few of the re- | 
sults arrived at by himself in the prosecution of 
his labors on the ‘‘ Uranometria Argentina.” He | 
states that a great circle or zone of bright stars 
girds the southern sky, intersecting the Milky 
Way at the Southern Cross, <A trace of this 
zone of bright stars is also perceptible in the 
northern sky. 

To the two stars, Procyon and Sirius, whose | 
irregular movements enabled astronomers to pre- 
dict the places of their disturbing companions, 
Mr. Rogers, of Cambridge, adds a third, Eta 
Draconis, whose movements are also irregular. 

Pogson, at Madras, announces that the means 
at his command have been lately increased so 
that he expects to clear away the large arrears 
of work accumulated at that observatory. Hith- | 
erto this has been impossible. 

The formation at Prague of a mathematical 
society is announced. 

In the study of the Physics of the Globe we 
notice that Mallet, having carefully examined 
the volcano of Stromboli, concludes that its 
mechanism is very similar to that of a geyser. 
He finds its special phenomena explained by | 
assuming that the lowest portion of its crater, 


which is of a funnel shape, is prolonged as a| 


tube to a depth of 400 feet or more, until it 
reaches to a little below the level of the sea. | 
Into the lower end of the tube small quantities | 
of lava find their way, thereby heating up the 
sea-water that percolates into the interior, and 
forcing out water, lava, and stones at regular 
spasmodic bursts. He finds that nothing dis- 
tinct can be gathered from the inhabitants of | 
the surrounding islands in support of the long- 
established tradition according to which atmos- 
pherie changes were supposed to produce the | 
voleanic eruptions. 

The changes of level that have been noticed 
in Great Salt Lake have been by some referred 
to the marked variations from year to year in the 
climate of the basin that drained into this lake, | 
while others have very plausibly contended that | 
besides meteorological influences there are oth- 
ers equally important to be considered ; thus the 
slow seismic changes, by reason of which one por- | 
tion of the basin may be elevated while another 
is depressed, may in a short time completely al- 
ter the relative depths of the water on opposite 
sides of the lake. As a standard to which to re- 
fer these changes, Dr. Park, of the Deseret Uni- 
versity, has, at the request of Professor Joseph 
Henry, erected a monument near the shore at 
Black Rock: four such monuments on opposite 
sides of the lake would, we apprehend, be neces- | 
sary in order to afford information sufficient to 
satisfactorily answer several interesting queries 
concerning this subject. 

* Captain Dutton, in some remarks on the con- 
tractional hypothesis as explanatory of the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes and earthquakes, concludes 
that Fourier’s theorem relative to the cooling of 


the earth shows that the greatest possible con- 
traction due to secular cooling is insufficient to 
account for the phenomena attributed to it; by 
far the larger portion of this contraction must 
have taken place before the commencement of 
the paleozoic age, and the larger portion of the 
residue must have occurred before the begin- 
ning of the tertiary; and yet the whole of this 
contraction would not be sufficient to account 


| for the disturbances which have occurred since 


the close of the cretaceons., 


The earthquake of 1873, October 22, in Ger- 


| many, has been made the subject of some study 


by Professor V. Lafaulx and Professor Kortum, 
ot Bonn, who conclude that the origin of the 
shock was at a depth of between three and six 
English miles. The velocity with which the 
earthqu: ake wave ran along the earth’s surface 


| was about eleven miles per minute. 


Under the new organization of the Meteoro- 
| logie cal service of France, Rayet, astronomer at 
| the Paris Observatory, has official care of the 
observations taken in France; Froat inv estigates 
the disturbances, and sends storm warnings to 
| the princi ipal French sea- ports; Sainte-Claire 
Deville is general inspector for meteorology. 
The storm warnings sent from England to the 
French sea-ports will probably also be continued. 

The publication at Paris of the atlas of gener- 
al movements of the earth’s atmosphere having 


| ceased some years ago, Hoffmeyer, director of 
‘the Danish Meteorological Office, proposes to 
| publish an equivalent atlas for the North Atlan- 


tic and European stations, which work will re- 


| spond to a long-felt desideratum. 


In the last annual of the Hungarian Meteoro- 
logical Institute Schenzl gives the results of ob- 
servations made during eight years at Ofen on 
the temperature of the earth at depths of from 
four to twenty feet. On the average, he finds 
that twenty-one days are required by the temper- 
ature to penetrate to a depth of three feet. ‘The 
stratum at which the temperature is constant is 
at Ofen not so deep as at Munich. 

The first report has been received from the 
new Magnetic Observatory at Zi-ka-Wei, in Chi- 
na. » This institution possesses a complete set of 


| self-recording magnetic instruments, and prom- 


ises to constitute an important station for mag- 
netic observations, the only other prominent mag- 
netic station.in that country being that at Pekin, 
under the direction of Fritsch. 

In the Molecular Sciences, Optics, Acoustics, 
Electricity, ete., we note that Becquerel an- 


/nounces that experiments made at his sugges- 


tion on the possibility of rendering photographic 
plates sensitive to every color have been produc- 
tive of remarkably interesting results. Follow- 
ing Dr. Vogel's idea of coating the plates with 
transparent films, he has been able by the use of 
chlorophyll to obtain a spectral image of much 
greater length than when plain collodion is used. 
The characteristic absorption band of chlorophyll 
dissolved in collodion was well photographed. 
The fact that two ditferently colored spots, 
when viewed each with but one eye, are by the 
mind combined into a single spot of an interme- 
| diate color, exactly as if the two colors had been 
combined by a rapid rotation of each before the 


eye, has long been an inexplicable phenomenon, 


the solution of which seems at last to have been 
found by Von Bezold. 
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The modified form of the spectroscope suggest- 
ed by Professor Eaton, of Philadelphia, prom- 
ises to be exceedingly convenient and economic- 
al. Eaton’s modification consists principally in 
attaching to one of the faces of an ordinary bi- 
sulphide of carbon prism or dense glass prism a 
thick plate of glass with parallel sides. With 
this apparatus the dispersion is four times greater 
than that of the ordinary sixty-degree prism. 

Professor Mayer continues his experimental 
researches in acoustics, in which he has by a se- 
ries of brilliant experiments laid bare the hidden 
processes of hearing in both insects and man- 
kind. 

Professor Barker, in an interesting discussion 
of the relations announced by Professor F. W. 
Clarke relative to atomic heats, urges the claims 
upon scientists of the ‘‘ chemical physics,” ‘a 
field of research avoided,” as he says, ‘‘ by the 
chemists, and ignored by the physicists.” 

Mr. Thayer, student in the physical laboratory 
at Harvard College, publishes some experiments 
showing that in the case of condensers made with 
solid dielectrics the slowly diminishing current 
which is observed when the plates of a polariza- 
tion battery are connected may be due to a de- 
composition of the material separating the plates 


of tin-foil; the current was not sensible when the | 


dielectrics were absolutely dry. 

The theory elaborated during the past five 
years by Edlund, of Stockholm, as to the phys- 
ical nature of electricity has lately received an 
excellent support by the review by Emsmann of 
all the arguments for and against its correctness, 
Edlund assumes, as we have formerly stated, 
no new imponderable substance, but merely 
makes use of that property of the ether of the 
opticians which was of no importance in the the- 
ory of light. He shows, namely, that the iner- 
tia and slightly imperfect elasticity of the ether 
molecules, by reason of which they require a 
small amount of time in order to effect their 
movements, is that property that gives rise to the 
peculiarities of electrical phenomena. In short, 
electricity, galvanism, and magnetism are but 
manifestations of the workings of that same 
ether that suffices to explain the phenomena of 
light and heat. 

Among Ethnological communications worthy 
of notice we have one by Mr. Lawson Tait, in 
which he draws attention to an arrow-head, fig- 
ured in a late number of the Scientific American, 
having a feathered edge, ‘‘ so that if the weapon 
with which it was armed was propelled with any 
great rapidity its revolution would be a matter 
of necessity, and would result in a greater stead- 
iness in its line of trajectory.” 

Evidence seems to be accumulating upon us 
that while mankind have invented many of the 
instruments of comfort and happiness, they have 
borrowed many from the animal world. In oth- 
er words, man is not the only ‘‘tool-using” ani- 
mal. Sir John Lubbock tells us, ‘‘ Elephants 
break off boughs and use them as fans. Monk- 
evs use clubs, and throw sticks and stones at 
those who intrude upon them. ‘They also use 
round stones for cracking nuts.” Mr. George 
J. Romanes several months ago called attention 
in Nature to the ‘‘care of monkeys for their 


dead.” He has made experiments upon the | 


same subject with reference to rabbits, and ob- 
served that rabbits shot near the warren crawl if 





possible into it, and after dying will be brought 
out by their companions. 

The seventh session of the International Con- 
gress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archxol- 
ogy, which was announced in a previous number 
of this magazine, was closed on Sunday, the !6th 
of August, at Stockholm. The meeting was a 
triumphant success, over half the members being 
present. The only American whose name we 
notice among the officers was Professor Whit- 
ney. The king and the city of Stockholm ex- 
tended the most hearty welcome to the distin- 
guished guests. The next meeting will be held 
at Buda-Pesth, 

In the Revue d’Anthropologie M. Topinard 
discusses Camper’s system of facial-angle meas- 
urement, and attributes the disrepute into which 
it has fallen to the carelessness and want of mu- 
tual understanding among those who have used 
it. The same may be said of every branch of 
ethnology. But the time has come for the es- 
tablishment of a better and more uniform ter- 
minology. The abandonment of a merely geo- 
graphical arrangement of objects, and a disposi- 
tion to adopt a more rigidly scientific classifica- 
tion, will be instrumental in effecting greater 
uniformity of terms. 

Under the head of Microscopical Science we 
notice in the July number of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Microscopical Science the following sim- 
ple and easily made cement, which is highly rec- 
ommended by Mr, Busk, and possesses the ad- 
vantage that it can be used under water or weak 
| spirit, so that the cover can be affixed beneath 

the surface of the fluid, and the admission of air 
bubbles thus effectually prevented. This caout- 
chouc size, as he terms it, is prepared by melt- 
ing caotitchouc in an iron or porcelain cup till 
it is reduced to a viscid tar. When cold it is dis- 
solved in benzine to the consistency of thick gold 
size. After application to the edges of the glass 
cell it is allowed to dry fifteen minutes to evap- 
orate the benzine; after which the cover, com- 
pletely immersed in fluid if desired, is applied 
and pressed firmly into place. When the surfaces 
are dry, a solution of shellac or other varnish 
completes the mounting. 

| Careful microscopic examination has shown 
that caries in teeth is largely due not merely to 
the acids of the mouth, but to a vegetable para- 
site, Zeptothrix buccalis. Besides this there are 
other vegetable and even animal growths; these 
are not much affected, except as to their abun- 
dance, by the ordinary means employed to clean 
the teeth, but soapy water appears to destroy 
them. ‘The fungus attains its greatest size in 
the interstices of the teeth, and after the action 
of acids, taken with the food or in medicines, 
or such as are formed in the mouth itself by 
some abnormality in the secretions, which make 
the teeth more or less porous or soft, the fungi 
penetrate the canaliculi both of the enamel and 
of the dentine, and by their proliferation produce 
rapid softening and destructive effects. Those 
interested will find an able article upon this sub- 
ject in the Lancet, December 13, 1873. 

We find in the Medical Record, July, 1874, : 
account of two cases of the fatal malady calle 
malignant pustule, and known, when occurring in 
sattle, as ‘* the blood,” and to which the French 

' give the name charbon, and the Germans that of 
| Milzbrand. A microscopic examination showed 
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in the blood and in the greenish-yellow spots | 
and in the parenchyma of the gastric walls enor- 
mous quantities of Bacteria ; the disease was com- 
municated from the first patient to the post- 
mortem assistant of the hospital, and both cases 
were fatal. Subsequently, Dr. Orth inoculated 
a rabbit with the fresh blood of the second case, 
and from this one another, and so on till eight 
were injected. Masses of Bacteria were found 
in the blood and connective tissue of all these 
animals, 

In Zoology the most interesting discovery is 
that of Professor E. Van Beneden, of Liege, who 
shows that of the two membranes of which the 
hydroid polyps are composed, the outer (ecto- 
derm) gives rise to the testes and spermatozoa, | 
and the inner to the ovaries, so that the outer 
layer is male and the inner female. He consid- 
ers that the process of fecundation in animals 
consists in the union of an egg with a certain 
number of spermatozoids, this act having no 
other end than bringing together chemical ele- 
ments of opposite polarity, which, after having | 
united for a moment in the egg, separate again ; | 
for in most animals, as soon as the division of | 
the yolk into two portions appears, the elements 
out of which the outer layer is formed are already | 
separated from those which constitute the inter- | 
nal layer of the embryo. The new individual is 
formed at the moment when the union between | 
the elements of opposed polarity is effected, as 
absolutely as the molecule of water is formed by 
the union of atoms of hydrogen and oxygen. 

Van Beneden maintains, from the facts afford- 
ed by other embryologists, that the same sexual 
differences occur in the two embryonal layers of | 
the vertebrates, and he thinks it probable they 
will be found to exist in all animals, This bears | 
out the prevalent idea that the sex of animals is 
determined at the time of fecundation of the egg. | 

Through the explorations of Dr. Packard in | 
the caves of Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia, in 
connection with the geological survey of Ken- 
tucky, some forty additional species of insects 
have been added to our cave insect fauna. In 
the famous Weyer’s Cave, near Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, about twenty species were discovered where 
none were before known to exist. The larvae of | 
the two blind cave beetles (Adelops and Anoph- 
thalmus) were found, and many facts bearing | 
on the distribution and origin of cave animals | 
collected. | 

| 
| 


In the Monthly Microscopical Journal is ap- 
pearing a series of papers on the nervous system | 
of the sea-anemone (Actinia), by Professor P. 
Martin Duncan. In the August number he gives 
a résumé of our knowledge on the subject. He 
substantiates the discovery made by Schneider 
and Roétteken of isolated nerve cells near the pig- 
ment cells at the base of the tentacles of the Ac- 
tinia, supposed to be eyes. In connection with 
these nerves are certain round refractive cells 
(Haimean bodies) and other long cells, called the | 
Rotteken bodies. ‘The former, he thinks, carry 
light more deeply into the tissues than the ordi- 
nary epithelial cells. This is also the case with 
tae elongated Rétteken cells and others similar | 
to them, called bacilli. All these, he believes, 
with Schneider and Rétteken, when in combina- 
tion, concentrate light. ‘*‘ When they are brought | 
together in this primitive form of eye they con-| 
centrate and convey light with greater power, so | 


as to enable it to act more generally on the nerv- 
ous system, probably not to enable the distine- 
tion of objects, but to cause the light to stimu- 
late a rudimentary nervous system to act in a re- 
flex manner on the muscular system, which is 
highly developed.” ‘* The evolution of an eye,” 
he adds, ** probably took the path which is thus 
faintly indicated in the Actinia, which doubtless 
has an appreciation of the difference between 
light and darkness.” Duncan discovers, as he 


| thinks, very fine nervous filaments at the base 


of the body of the Actinia, 

A noteworthy paper has been published by 
Mr. H. N. Moseley, of the Challenger expedi- 
tion, in the proceedings of the Royal Society, on 
the anatomy and affinities of a singular terres- 
trial articulate animal known as Peripatus, and 
usually regarded as a worm. It seems, howev- 


| er, that the young breathe air through trachea, 


which are wanting in the adult. Peripatus 


| would for other reasons be regarded as related 
| to the insects were it not that the two nervous 


cords are widely separated, instead of being 
united at intervals into ganglia, as among true 
insects. Moseley shows that /eripatus has affin- 
ities both to the true insects and the myriopods. 
He then speculates on the derivation of insects 
from some form, such as Peripatus, and thinks 
it ‘*may well be placed among Professor Hiack- 
el’s Protracheata.” ‘‘If these speculations be 
correct,” he adds, ‘‘ the crustacea have [had] a 
different origin from the tracheata’—a view al- 


| ready suggested by Packard, who had previously, 


unknown to the author, regarded Peripatus as a 


| stem form of insects, and connected them with 


the worms. 

Professor Peters finds new coincidences be- 
tween the development of the Cecilie and other 
batrachians. He states that these creatures 
possess neither amnion nor allantois, that they 
are, at least in part, viviparous, and that at a 
certain period of the year they are aquatic. 

M. Dareste gives in the Archives of Experi- 
mental Zoology a memoir on the origin and mode 
of formation of double monsters. 

An interesting paper on the sound produced 


| by European fishes, by M. Dufosse, appears in 


the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, while M. 


| Baudelot prints in the Archives de Zoologie Ex- 


périmentale a paper on the scales of the bony 
fishes. 

Some valuable contributions to Agricultural 
Science have appeared in the reports of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 1873, in 
which, among other articles, we find the proceed- 


| ings of the winter meeting of the Board of Agri- 


culture, and the reports of the pathologist, po- 
mologist, and chemist of the board. The win- 


| ter meeting, was, in fact, a large farmers’ con- 


vention, in which lectures were delivered and 


| discussions held of considerable scientific value. 


A lecture was delivered by Professor Atwater, on 
** Commercial Fertilizers at Home and Abroad,” 


in which it was shown that the fertilizers are very 


much better and cheaper in Europe, and espe- 
cially in England and Germany, than in our own 
country, and that this difference was largely due 
to the control exercised by means of chemical 
analysis over the trade in commercial fertilizers. 

The establishment of an agricultural experi- 
ment station in Connecticut was discussed at the 
meeting, and steps taken for the presentation of 
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the subject to the people of the State, and of a 
petition to the Legislature for an appropriation 
of money to found and carry on a station. 

The report of Professor Johnson, chemist of 
the board, contains analy ses of thirty-one speci- 
mens of fertilizers in common use in the State. 
‘The analyses of the manufactured fertilizers 


reveal perhaps but one positive adulteration, viz., | 
a sample of ground bone largely mixed with oys- | 
‘They demonstrate, however, the fact | 


ter shells. 
that in most cases the consumer has no guaran- 
tee that he gets his money’s worth, commercial- 
ly considered, when he purchases them, and they 


confirm the view that he will never be able to | 
buy with such assurance until he stipulates for | 


so many pounds of this and that fertilizing el- 


ement, nitrogen or phosphoric acid, as the case | 
may be, in a well-defined state of solubility or | 


availability, instead of buying so many tons of 
so-called ground bone or superphosphate, it may 
be on an old analysis, or without analysis at all.” 

Quite a good idea of the recent progress and 
present status of investigation in agricultural 
chemistry may be derived from the transactions 
of the *‘ Section for Agricultural Chemistry” of 
the meeting of the German Naturforscher und 
Aerzte, held at Wiesbaden in September, 1873. 


Nearly forty persons were present, among whom | 


were a number of the directors and chemists of 
the German experiment stations. ‘The proceed- 
ings consisted chiefly of accounts of new investi- 
gations in animal and vegetable chemistry and 
in physiology. 

Dr. Von Wolff reported a series of experi- 
ments on the digestive capacity of swine for va- 
rious fodder materials, Cock-chafers (Maike- 
fer), which are sometimes collected in large 
quantities in Germany, were found to be quite 
nutritious, forty-four per cent. of the albumi- 
noids and ten and a half per cent. of the fat be- 
ing digested by the swine. ‘The digestibility of 
barley, maize, beans, pease, cocoa-nut cakes, was 
also tested. ‘The high digestive capacity of swine 
for carbo-hydrates was strikingly demonstrated. 
The opinion which has been maintained that the 
fats of the animal body are made from the albu- 
minoids of the food alone was controverted by 
some of these experiments in which the albumi- 
noids of the food were insufficient to cover the 
increase of fat in the bodies of the swine, so that 
the carbo-hydrates appear also to have taken 
part in the formation of the fat. 

Dr. Von Wolff reported also some experiments 
on the digestive capacity of sheep for hay when 
fed alone, and with turnips. Previous experi- 
ments have shown that when to ‘‘ crude fodder 
materials,” as hay, materials rich in carbo-hy- 
drates but poor in albuminoids, as potatoes, 
meal, or starch, are added, the digestion of the 
crude fodder, and particularly of its albuminoids, 
is thereby decreased. In this case the decrease 


in digestion of the albuminoids of the hay when | 


turnips were added was considerably less than 
had been found to be the case with potatoes or 
starch. 

Professor Mayer, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, gave accounts of experiments on the ab- 
sorptive power of leaves and other superterra- 
neous parts of plants for ammonia. Various 
plants were found capable of absorbing carbon- 
ate of ammonia in the gaseous form and in solu- 
tion. No special facility on the parteof legumi- 


nous plants for absorbing combined atmospheric 
nitrogen appeared from these experiments. 

Dr. Fleischen, of the experiment station at 
Weende, reported a new respiration experiment 
with sheep, in continuation of and with similar 
results to those which have been going on for 
some years past at his station. 

Other investigations by Wolff on the influence 
of different amounts of phosphoric acid upon the 
development of oat plants grown in aqueous so- 
lutions, and by Weiske and Wildt on the excre- 
tion of hippuric acid, our space will not allow us 
to describe. 

Accounts lately received of the transactions of 
the first meeting of the directors of the Italian 
experiment stations, held at Rome in January, 
1873, show that a considerable amount of valu- 
able work has already been done, and that the 
prospect for the success of these institutions, 
lately established in Italy, is very encouraging. 
No less than twelve stations were represented at 
the meeting. 

In the department of Engineering we may 
chronicle the proposition to build another in- 
ternational bridge across the Niagara River at 
Grand Island. Charters for this purpose have 
already been granted by the Legislatures of Cana- 
da and New York. Another project of consid- 
erable importance is that of a company to bridge 
the Mississippi at Carondelet, which meets, how- 
ever, with much opposition. A board of engi- 
neers has been sitting in St. Louis during the past 
month to consider the plans and location of the 
bridge, acting under instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Work on the East River Bridge continues. 
The key-stones of the arches in the Brooklyn 
tower were raised to their places August 8. 
They weigh eleven tons each. ‘This tower is 
now 225 feet above high tide, and will probably 
be finished by November. ‘The New York tow- 
er is now 148 feet above high tide, and it is 
expected will be carried above the spring of 
the arches before cold weather. ‘The Brooklyn 
anchorage is now forty fee. up, but that on the 
New York side is not yet begun. The Brooklyn 
City Council has voted an additional $2,000,000 
to the enterprise. 

From the Hoosac Tunnel we have the report 
that much additional arching will be required to 
make transit perfectly safe, and the work is be- 
ing executed by the Messrs. Shanly, who com- 
pleted the excavation of the tunnel. Apropos 
of the much-discussed Channel Tunnel, the n- 
gineer records the statement that the Great 
Northern Railway of France has volunteered to 
contribute its share of £80,000, provided the 
British railway lines contribute their portion, for 
the purpose of meeting the estimated cost of 
| running preparatory driftways to determine the 
| character of the bed of the Channel, and thus 
set at rest the question of the ultimate practica- 
bility of the project. 

The recently launched iron steam-ship City 
of Peking has made her trial trip with great sat- 
isfaction. Mr. John Roach, her constructor, has 
| received a contract to construct three additional 


steam-ships for the same line. 

The Henderson hydraulic brake, which has 
of late received much attention, was given an 
experimental trial some weeks ago on the West 
} Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. The train 
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consisted of five passenger cars and one baggage | SEVEN ASTRONOMERS ROYAL, 

car, attached to a powerful locomotive, which} In connection with the valuable astronomical 
were run about ten miles up the road, making a papers published in this Magazine during the 
number of stops to test the efficiency of the | present year—a year of unusual significance in 
brake. ‘Three stops were made with the follow- | this department of science—the following sum- 
ing results: Ist. Grade descending 15 feet to | mary, copied from a recent number of the Edin- 
the mile ; speed, 35 miles per hour ; train stopped | burgh Review, and showing the work accom- 
in distance of 630 feet, and in 204 seconds time; | plished by the astronomers of the Royal Observ- 
boiler pressure, 105 pounds. 2d. Grade as | atory at Greenwich since 1674, will be of great 





above ; speed, 32 miles; stopped in 540 feet; | interest to our readers. ‘The record has special 
boiler pressure, 115 pounds. 3d. Level ; speed, | reference to lunar observations. 


35 miles; stopped in 840 feet, in 284 seconds ; | 


pressure, 105 pounds. ‘These results will com. | 
pare favorably with those obtained by the most 
approved forms of power brakes. ‘Ihe construc- | 
tion of the Henderson brake, to which allusion | 
has already been made in these columns, is ex- | 
tremely simple, a fact which constitutes one of | 
its principal merits. 

The last month was signalized by the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Hartford. The number of 
papers presented was quite large. The only 
one, however, which falls within the scope of 
this department is that of Professor T. Sterry 
Hunt on a new wet process of copper extraction. 
The process, which is too long to describe in de- 
tail, involves the employment of protochloride of 





iron, which converts the oxide of copper into a| 
soluble chloride. From this solution the copper | 
is precipitated by metallic iron. The speaker | 
affirmed that in this process the injurious ele- 
ments of the ores, such as arsenic, antimony, 


The Royal Observatory at Greenwich was built 
in the reign of Charles II., ‘‘for the rectifying 
the tables of the motions of the heavens, and the 
places of the fixed stars, so as to find out the 
longitudes of places for the perfecting the art of 
navigation.” Flamsteed, a contemporary of 
Newton, was appointed the first ‘‘ Astronomical 
Observer” of the king, or ‘‘ Astronomer Royal,” 
in 1674, and the work of the observatory was 
commenced in 1676. ‘The earliest mural circle, 
or large circle attached to the face of a wall, with 
a graduated scale, for exact observations in the 
meridian, was constructed by Flamsteed at his 
own expense in 1689; and with this exact instru- 
ment the systematic study of the moon’s move- 
ments was initiated, two years after the publica- 
tion of the Principia, which contained the final 
development of Newton’s great theory. In 1694 
Flamsteed supplied Newton with a series of ob- 
served places of the moon for use in his calcula- 
tions. A notable illustration is afforded of the 
appreciation which was given to astronomical 


and tin, remain undissolved, and the metallic science at this time in the fact that the first mu- 
copper obtained is so pure that it can be made | ral circle in the observatory was constructed at 
into fine copper by a single fusion. | Flamsteed’s own expense; that Flamsteed’s sal- 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics furnishes | ary for his public service was £100 per annum, 
the following statement of the principal exports | with a deduction of £10 per annum for a tax, 





from Great Britain to the United States during 
the seven months ending July 31, 1874, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1873: 


Articles. ~ 1873. | 1874. | 
Copper (unmanufactured)....cwt.| 43,804 | 724 
Copper (manufactured) -| 1,286 | TOT | | 
Hardware and cutlery £| 479,895 | 364,334 
Iron and steel (bar, bolt, etc.).tons.| 21,095 | 2,397 | | 
Iron (railroad of all kinds). ..tons.| 134,393 | 72,631 | 
Iron (hoop, sheet, boiler) ....tons.) 18,834 8,396 
Tin plate 58,462 | 53,405 
Old iron 27,400 | 5,259 
Steel .| 12,624) 7,608 
Lead (pig, etc.) .| 2,287) 1,455 
Machinery 348,904 | 135,791 | 





The comparison is instructive, as showing a 
heavy decrease in every item given. 

From reports recently made to the government 
Land-office the following statistics indicate the 
extent and distribution of the Rocky Mountain 
coal-field : 





Area. | Coal Area. 


~ Locality. 





Square Miles. |Square Miles. 

37,000 ij | 
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New Mexico 
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Nebraska 
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and was coupled with the condition that he 
should instruct two of the Christ-church school- 
boys in nautical astronomy, and that the salary 
of an indispensable assistant was also paid by 
him. Flamsteed died on the last day of the 
year 1719, being at that time sixty-four years of 
age. His observations were printed five years 
after his death, under the title, Historia Cewles- 
tis Britannica, and the second volume of this 
work contained places of the moon computed 
from observation. 

Flamsteed was succeeded in the Royal Ob- 
servatory by Edmund Halley, who was also a 
contemporary of Newton, and who began his 
work at the observatory when he was sixty-four 
years old. It is probable that he was induced 
to enter upon so laborious an office at such an 
advanced period of his life on account of the 
great advantage the position afforded him for 
prosecuting certain researches into the moon’s 
movements upon which he was already engaged. 
He constructed a new transit instrument and a 
mural quadrant, and pursued his investigations 
with these. About ten years after his accession 
at Greenwich the reflecting quadrant—the me- 
chanical contrivance which rendered lunar ob- 
servations at sea for the determination of the 
longitude possible—was discovered independent- 
ly by Hadley in England and by Godfrey in 
America, ‘Tables of the comparison of observed 
and computed places of the moon from 1722 to 
1739 were constructed by Halley, and these were 
subsequently printed. Edmund Halley died in 
1742, ¢ 
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The third Astronomer Royal was James Brad- 
ley, whose name is inscribed in the annals of 
science in imperishable characters on account of 
his being the inventor of the zenith sector, and 
the discoverer of the aberration of light, and of 
the nutation of the earth’s axis. He adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Royal Observatory from 
1742 to 1761, and the era of what is termed the 
‘exact observations” of Greenwich is generally 
considered to date from about this time, or, more 
exactly, from 1750. His observations were print- 
ed after his death by the University of Oxford. 

During the rule of Bradley at the Royal Ob- 
servatory the French astronomer Lacaille de- 
termined the horizontal parallax of the moon, 
or, in other words, its distance from the earth, 
with much greater precision than had been found 
possible previously; and Mayer, of Gottingen, 
also completed a series of lunar tables, based on 
observations of eclipses and of occultations of 
fixed stars by the moon, which were found to 
give the proper places of the moon within a min- 
ute and a half of celestial longitude. These 
tables took into account fifteen distinct forms of 
irregularity. Bradley compared the actual cor- 
responding places of the moon with the forecasts 
of these tables, and reported in regard to them 
that they unquestionably rendered it possible for 
sailors to find their position in the open sea, by 
observing the distance of the moon from certain 
standard fixed stars, within one degree of longi- 
tude, and that they therefore virtually fulfilled 
the object for which a public reward had been 
offered. Mayer's wife, in consequence, after his 
leath received the sum of £3000 from the Brit- 
ish government in recognition of the important 
service thus rendered to the science of naviga- 
tion. Mayer's tables were extended and oth- 
erwise improved twelve years afterward by Ma- 
son, and the possible errors in observing and cal- 
culating longitude at sea were pronounced to be 
then.further diminished very nearly one-third. 

In the last year of Bradley’s life, John Har- 
rison, a Yorkshire carpenter and mechanic, ren- 
dered the construction of the chronometer so 
perfect that it became possible for the sailor to 
carry Greenwich time with him through long 
voyages, so that thenceforth he could make the 
chronometer serve the same purpose as observing 
the distance between the moon and a star. In 
1761 Harrison sent a chronometer to Jamaica 
which went wrong only five seconds and a tenth 
during the voyage, and this it was found would 
not have involved an error in longitude for the 
ship’s place of more than two miles. The sum 
of £20,000 was awarded to Harrison by an act 
of Parliament for this improvement of the marine 
chronometer. The observation of lunar dis- 
tances at sea became of only secondary impor- 
tance after this. But it was still held of great 
consequence, on account of its supplying the 
means of checking and verifying the performance 
of the chronometers, and of replacing them alto- 
gether in case of accident. 

In the year in which Harrison perfected the 
construction of the marine chronometer, Dr. 
Bliss succeeded Bradley as Astronomer Royal. 
But he died within four years, and so left no 
material contribution to the efficiency of the ob- 
servatory. Neville Maskelyne followed him in 
1765, and continued his distinguished services as 
Astronomer Royal for the long term of forty-six 


years. He had been so fortunate as to have 
been previously engaged in observing the transit 
of Venus at St. Helena in 1761, and co-operated 
in the subsequent observation of this phenomenon 
eight years afterward, on the historical occasion 
when Cook was sent to Otaheite. Maskelyne 
introduced at the Royal Observatory the method 
of noting the transits of celestial bodies over a 
system of five vertical wires placed in the field of 
the telescope, and first ventured upon the retine- 
ment of reckoning the meridian passage of a star 
within tenths of seconds. ‘The distinguished 
honor also belongs to him of having commenced 
the publication of the Nautical Almanac, which 
first appeared two years after his appointment as 
Astronomer Royal. He was engaged with the 
preparation of a fine mural circle for the ob- 
servatory when his useful life was brought to a 
close, at the advanced age of seventy-nine years. 

During the reign of Maskelyne at the Royal 
Observatory the French mathematicians Laplace 
and Lagrange had been making important prog- 
ress in investigating theoretically the moon’s 
movements. A slight continued acceleration of 
the moon’s rate of traveling, and a gradual shift- 
ing of the points where the planes of the orbits of 
the moon and of the earth cross each other, and 
of the situation of the moon’s farthest departure 
from the earth in each turn of its revolution, were 
traced to a gradual diminution in the eccentrici- 
ty of the earth’s orbit. The disturbing influence 
of the equatorial bulging of the earth, and of the 
varying distance of the sun, had also been de- 
tected. In consequence of these rapid and im- 
portant advances in theoretical knowledge the 
French Academy of Sciences thought it well to 
offer a prize for new tables of the moon in which 
all these discoveries should be taken into account. 
Tables were published in answer to this appeal 
in 1802, by Tobias Burg, of Vienna, and these 
were still further developed, as it was then 
thought, in 1811, by the astronomer Burckhardt, 
who discussed no less than four hundred observa- 
tions of the moon for this purpose. ‘The extend- 
ed tables of Burckhardt were thenceforth adopted 
in the preparation of the Nautical Almanac, un- 
der the impression that they were the best then 
available; but it unfortunately happened that a 
complicated and involved form of expression had 
been used in them, which served to conceal for a 
long time certain inherent imperfections. It was 
only in subsequent years that it was discovered 
these tables allowed errors in the moon's caleu- 
lated place as large as half a minute of longitude. 

John Pond succeeded Maskelyne at the Royal 
Observatory, and he had the satisfaction of add- 
ing a large transit instrument to the equipment 
of the place. He gave great attention to estab- 
lishing the positions of standard fixed stars that 
could be used as the graduations of the heavens 
from which the moon’s movements had to be 
measured. The great improvement, however, 
which he introduced into observational astrono- 
my, and which enabled him to accomplish his 
object of getting more exact observations of the 
fixed stars, was the very beautiful method of ob- 
serving the image of the star reflected from the 
still surface of mercury at the same instant that 
the star was seen through the telescope. The 
half of the angular measure that was included 
between the lines of sight in which the two ob- 
servations were made of necessity gave the height 
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of the star above the horizon. In this way all | 
levels and plumb-lines for getting the bearing of | 
the horizon were summarily dispensed with. | 
The observation found its own horizon by the 

simple expedient of establishing reflection from | 
an absolutely horizontal surface. This method 

of getting observations above the horizon is of 

the most exquisite perfection of delicacy and ex- 

actness, and is so entirely satisfactory that it is 

still in use in observing altitudes and polar dis- 

tances with the great meridian instruments at 

Greenwich, 

‘The seventh individual in the series of distin- 
guished men, which completes the list of the 
Astronomers Royal of Great Britain, is Sir 
George Biddell Airy, who succeeded Pond in 
1835, and still happily fills the place of ‘* astro- 
ncemical observer” at the great national observa- 
tory. It would not be an easy task to enumerate 
all the good services that this energetic veteran 
has rendered in his long term of thirty-nine years’ 
service. But some of these must be named on 
account of the direct bearing they have upon the 
perturbational history of the moon and the per- 
tection of the tables of the moon’s movements. 


While Mr. Airy was yet directing the operations | 


of the observatory of the University of Cam- 
bridge he introduced the admirable and most 
important practice of having all current observa- 
tions at once reduced, with the necessary refine- 
ments of correction, and printed side by side 
with the corresponding terms of the tables that 
presumably represent them, so that each particu- 
lar failure in the table might be apparent at a 
glance. Before this period all the moon observa- 
tions had been taken by meridian instruments ; 
that is to say, the place of the moon was noted 
on the instant that it crossed the meridian, by 
measuring its height in declination above some 


standard fixed star, and its distance in right as- | 


cension from the same star counted in seconds of 


time that elapsed between the consecutive merid- | 


jan passages of the moon and star. This method 
of observing is very exact, but it of necessity 
limits very materially the number of moon ob- 
servations that can be made. As soon, therefore, 
as the present Astronomer Royal had fairly en- 
tered upon his career of public service, he set 
himself to add to the equipment of the observa- 
tory an instrument by which good observations 
of the moon could be taken out of the meridian. 
The instrument which he constructed for this 
purpose was the fine altazimuth, that is still in 
use, and that answers the end for which it was 
contrived admirably. With it the position of 
the moon is compared with that of standard fixed 
stars when it is still far from the meridian on 
either side, and, what is of still greater impor- 
tance, the moon is also observed in a part of its 
orbit in which no observation at all can be taken 
upon the meridian, and in which part, therefore, 


. . . | 
there was previously no means of checking off its 


irregularities of pace. By this expedient of 
extra-meridional observation the number of sat- 
isfactory observations of the moon has been 
trebled. In the year 1848 Mr. Airy printed the 


reduced and corrected observations of eight thou- | 


sand places of the moon that had been made at 
the Royal Observatory between 1750 and 1830, 
and which had, up to that time, been of no prac- 
tical avail, on account of not having had these 
essential reductions and corrections applied. 








Other notable improvements in instrumental 
work that have been effected by the present 
Astronomer Royal are the adoption of a plan, 
which he himself devised, of taking the observa- 
tion of both the direct and reflected images of a 
star upon the meridian by the same instrument, 
instead of employing two instruments for the pur- 
pose, as was previously done; and the fusion of 
the two great meridian instruments, namely, the 
transit and the mural circle, into one, so that 
both declinations and right ascensions can be 
read off at one observation, instead of requiring 
two instruments and two observers. The transit 
circle which has thus been introduced at Green- 
wich has now superseded the double-instrument 
system at all the best observatories. 

The near approach to perfection which the 
lunar theory and the tables of the moon have 
made has mainly resulted from two centuries of 
unintermittent work at the national observatory, 
which commenced with Flamsteed, and which, 
happily, has not yet ended with Airy. It is, at 
the present time, just two full centuries since the 
warrant was issued by the second Charles for the 
appointment of an ‘‘ astronomical observer” to 
look after the scientific interests of navigation, 
and it is certainly a notable circumstance that 
through this long stretch of two hundred years 
there have been only seven Astronomers Royal. 
If the one exceptionally short-lived Astronomer 
Royal be withdrawn from the list, the official 
lives of the remaining six make up the term of 
one hundred and ninety-six years, and this gives 
very nearly thirty-three years for the official life 
of each individual of the series—a very fair al- 
lowance indeed, considering the work that is 
accomplished in the time. 


THE SPECIES OF AMERICAN SQUIRRELS. 


Mr. J. A. Allen, well known as one of the 
| most accomplished and thorough of American 
zoologists, has lately published a synopsis of the 
general results obtained by him from an investi- 
gation of the American Sciuride, or mammals 
belonging to the squirrel group, including the 
squirrels proper, the flying-squirrels, ground- 
squirrels, marmots, ete. As the result of his 
inquiries, based upon the immense amount and 
variety of material in the National Museum at 
Washington, he has occasion to reduce the num- 
ber of species still lower than that allowed by 
Professor Baird in his monographs of the same 
forms, finding that many of those which have 
hitherto been considered as species are in reality 
merely climatic or geographical races, several 
of which are referable to a common type. 

A striking generalization obtained in his in- 
vestigations has reference to the increasing in- 
tensity of color of the species in proceeding from 
the north southward, this being very evident in 
the fox-squirrel of the Mississippi Basin, the 
belly of which in the northern part of its range 
is almost white, while in specimens from Lower 
Louisiana it is reddish-fulvous, or a deep orange. 
Equally decided differences exist in specimens of 
the same species as they proceed from east to west. 

Mr. Allen now considers that we have at least 
five more or less well marked areas characterized 
by certain peculiarities of color variation in mam- 
mals and birds, as well as by a close relation be- 
tween the areas, the prevalent tendencies of 
change of color, and the amount of aqueous pre- 
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cipitation. The first of these regions is that of 
the Atlantic slope, which includes not only the 
country east of the Alleghanies, but a large part 
of the British possessions, extending westward 
as far as Fort Simpson, and northward and west- 
ward to Alaska, including, apparently, all that 
territory north of the Alaskan Mountains and 
having an annual rain-fall of about thirty-five to 
forty-five inches. This region, in view of its 
great extent, he selects as representing the aver- 
age or normal type of color, the variation in oth- 
er regions being in the diregtion of intensity. 

The second region embraces the Mississippi 
Valley, or more properly the Mississippi Basin, 
and is termed the Mississippi Region. Here 
the annual rain-fall reaches forty-five to fifty- 
five inches, and sometimes more. In this re- 
gion the tendency is to an increase of fulvous 
and rufous tints, these reaching their maximum 
in the limited area of greatest humidity, al- 
though a general increase of color is more or 
less characteristic of the region. 

The central portion of the Rocky Mountains 
forms the third region, to be called the Colorado 
Region, as including the greater part of that Ter- 
ritory within its limits. Here the general tend- 
ency is to an increase of intensity of colors, as 
compared with the region west of it, with a de- 
velopment of rufous and fulvous tints. The hu- 
midity here is less than that in either of the oth- 
er regions named, the rain-fall being only from 
twenty-four to thirty inches. 

The fourth area Mr. Allen calls the Campes- 
trian Region, and includes the arid plains and 
deserts of the continent, containing not only the 
‘* great plains,” so called, but the plains of Utah, 
Nevada, Western Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and southwest to Lower California. Here 
the rain-fall ranges from three inches to twenty, 
being below fifteen generally. Here a general 
paleness of color is the distinctive feature. 


The fifth region, called the Columbian Region, | 


begins on the Pacific coast at about the fortieth 


parallel, and embraces a comparatively narrow | 
Its peculiarities are most strong- 


belt to Sitka. 
ly developed west of the Cascade Range north of 
45°, and prevail eastward nearly to the main 
chain of the Rocky Mountains. The average 
rain-fall is from fifty-five to sixty-five inches. 
The prevalent tendency in color is to dusky and 
fuscous rather than rufous tints. 

Other subdivisions of a similar character Mr. 
Allen thinks may be desirable, and may need to 
be made hereafter, especially for the southern half 
of Florida, which is characterized by excessive hu- 
midity and a subtropical intensity of color; and 
it may be necessary to recognize as a distinct dis- 
trict the almost rainless portions of the Campes- 
trian Region. 

Mr. Allen in this communication refers again 


to the relation between color and humidity pre- | 
viously enunciated by him, remarking that the 
best mode of expressing it is to say that a de- | 


crease of humidity is accompanied by the de- 
crease of intensity of color, this evidently result- 


the squirrels, the wolves, foxes, cats, ete., the in- 
dividual must be considered as a melanistic form 
of some race the normal color of which is differ- 
ent, generally fulvous or rufous. 

Mr. Allen’s paper embraces a list of the species 
of North American Sciuride which he considers 
permanent, and among the true squirrels he al- 
lows but five that are permanent where Audubon 
gives twenty-four. He, however, recognizes in 
addition seven geographical varieties, making 
the whole number of permanently distinct forms 
twelve. Of flving-squirrels he allows but one 
species ; of the genus Jamias, or the ground- 
squirrels, he gives three; of the Spermophilus, 
eleven ; of the prairie-dogs, two; and of the true 
marmots, three—making twenty species in all. 

THE ATMOSPHERE OF JUPITER. 

Dr. Lohse has investigated the velocity of the 
rotation of the cloud layers of Jupiter at differ- 
ent degrees of latitude on that planet. He finds 
that, in general, in the middle latitudes of Jupi- 
ter, there is a greater stability in the upper strata 
of the atmosphere than in the neighborhood of 
the equator, where the velocity of the rotating 
masses is increased by,wind. He sees in this 
fact a probability that trade-winds prevail there 
as upon our earth. 


THE THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATION. 

Mr. C. 8S. Peirce, in an interesting article on 
the laws of errors of observation, and the nature 
of the so-called personal equation, gives the re- 
sults of some experiments made upon an entirely 
untrained observer, a young man about eighteen 
years of age, who had had no previous experience 
whatever in observations. He was required to 
answer a signal consisting of a sharp sound like 
a rap, his answer being made by tapping upon a 
telegraph operator's key nicely adjusted. Both 
the original rap and the observer's tap were re- 
corded by means of a delicate chromoscope, and 
five hundred observations were made on every 
week-day during a month. It was found that 
on the first day the observations were scattered 
through a very large range of error, the differ- 
ence in time between the records of the event 
and of the observation varying in fact between 
the extreme values from 0.16 to 0.98 of a sec- 
ond. The personal equation proper on the sec- 
ond day was between 0.2 and 0.3 of a second, 
and from that time it steadily decreased until it 
amounted only to one-seventh of a second; it 
then gradually increased until the twelfth day, 
when it amounted to 0.22 of a second. While 
this variation in personal equation occurred, the 
range of errors or discordances was constantly 
decreasing, until on the twenty-fourth day the 
probable error of the result does not exceed one- 
eightieth of a second. ‘This is considered to 
clearly demonstrate the value of such practice 
in training the nerves for observation; and he 
recommends that transit observers be kept in 


| constant training by means of similar observa- 
| h 


ing from exposure to the bleaching effect of in- | 
tense sunlight and a dry, often intensely heated, | 


atmosphere. He refers to the condition of mel- 


anism as a race characteristic in mammals, and | 


confirms the generalization of Professor Baird 
that but few mammals possess this in a specific 


tion of an artificial event, which can be repeated 
with ease and rapidity, it not being essential, he 
thinks, that those observations should very close- 
ly imitate the transit of a star over the wires of 
a telescope, inasmuch as it is the general condi- 
tion of the nerves which it is important to keep 
in training more than any thing peculiar to this 


form, and that where it occurs in such groups as | or that kind of observation. 














Chitor’s Wistorical Rerord. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 24th of Septem- 
J ber.—Numerous political State Conventions 


have been held, as follows: Alabama Republican, | 


at Montgomery, August 22, nominating Mr.White 
and Mr. Street for Congressmen at large; Ohio 
Democratic, at Columbus, August 25, nominating 
William Bell for Secretary of State; Michigan 


Republican, at Lansing, August 26, nomiuating | 


J. J. Bagley for Governor ; Illinois Democratic, 
at Springfield, August 26, nominating Charles 


Carroll for State Treasurer ; Kansas Republican, | 


at Topeka, August 26, nominating Thomas A. 
Osburne for Governor; Pennsylvania Democratic, 


at Pittsburg, August 26, nominating W. J. Wood- | 


ward for Supreme Judge; Virginia Conservative, 
at Richmond, August 27, nominating for Gov- 
ernor ex-Governor Gilbert C. Walker; Missouri 


Democratic, at St. Louis, August 27, nominating | 


Charles H. Hardin for Governor; New Jersey 


7 


Republican, at Trenton, August 27, nominating | 


George A. Halsey for Governor; Ohio Repub- 
lican, at Columbus, September 2, nominating A. 
T. Wikoff for Secretary Of State; Nebraska Re- 
publican, at Lincoln, September 2, nominating 
Silas Garber for Governor ; Missouri People’s, at 


Jefferson City, September 2, nominating William | 


Gentry for Governor; Nebraska Independent, at 
Lincoln, September 8, nominating J. F. Garden- 
er for Governor; Arkansas Democratic, at Lit- 


tle Rock, September 8, approving the new State | 
constitution, and nominating Elisha 'T. Baxter 
for Governor; South Carolina Republican, at Co- 


lumbia, September 8, nominating D. H. Cham- 


berlain for Governor; New York Liberal, at Al- | 


bany, September 9, but after passing resolutions 
adjourned to the 29th, making no nominations ; 
Massachusetts Democratic, at Worcester, Sep- 
tember 9, nominating William Gaston for Gov- 
ernor; Michigan Democratic, at Kalamazoo, 
September 10, nominating Henry Chamberlin ; 
New Jersey Democratic, at Trenton, September 
15, nominating Judge Bedle for Governor; New 
York Democratic, at Syracuse, September 16, 
nominating Samuel J. Tilden for Governor; New 
York Republican, at Utica, September 23, nom- 
inating John A. Dix for Governor. 

In nearly all of the Democratic State Conven- 


tions resolutions were passed denouncing the | 


Civil Rights Bill and the third term. The South 
Carolina Republican Convention openly advo- 
cated a third term for President Grant, 

The majority in Ohio against the new consti- 
tution is officially reported as 147,284. 

The election in Vermont, September 1, result- 


ed in the choice of Peck (Republican) for Gov- | 


ernor by a majority of about 22,000, Luke P. 


Poland was not returned to Congress, ‘The Re- | 


publicans elected 183 members of the lower 
branch of the State Legislature, the Democrats 
48, while there are four members representing 
neither party. The last House consisted of 216 
Republicans and 32 Democrats and Liberals. 

The election in Maine, September 14, result- 
ed in the choice of Dingley (Republican) for 
Governor by a majority of between 11,000 and 
12,000. 

By the September election in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory Mr. Steele, the Democratic candidate for 


Delegate, was returned to Congress by a major- 
| ity of from 500 to 600. 

There have been local disturbances in the 
South arising out of conflicts between the white 
and colored people. A riot in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, August 19-22, reached such pro- 
portions that Governor Leslie called upon the 
| State militia to restore order. In ‘Trenton, Gib- 
| son County, ‘Tennessee, a jail was broken into, 

August 25, and a number of colored prisoners 
| were murdered, In the same place Julia Hay- 
| den, a colored school-teacher, was murdered. 
| Governor Brown has succeeded in arresting the 
perpetrators of these outrages. 

In Louisiana the conflict temporarily assumed 
an alarming aspect. ‘The sentiment which be- 
same the basis of the secret organization known 
| as the White League—a sentiment sufficiently 
indicated by the name of the order—was rein- 
forced by the feeling of dissatisfaction among 
the citizens with the existing State government. 
These combined elements found expression in a 
mass-meeting in New Orleans, September 14, 
valled together to protest against the seizure of 
arms of private citizens. The meeting led to 
| the appointment of a committee commissioned 
to call upon Governor Kellogg and to request 
| him to abdicate his office. ‘The request was re- 
| fused. ‘The members of the White League and 
| other citizens in arms stationed themselves at 
| the intersection of the streets on the south side 
|of Canal Street, from the river to Claiborne 
| Street. In the mean time D. B. Penn, the can- 
didate in the last State election for Lieutenant- 
Governor, had issued a proclamation charging 
| Kellogg with having usurped the government, 
| and calling upon ‘‘the militia of the State, em- 
bracing all males between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, without regard to color or 
previous condition, to arm, and assemble under 
their respective ofticers for the purpose of driv- 
ing the usurpers from power.” Barricades were 
erected by the citizens, and when the Metropol- 
itan Police appeared on Canal Street a sharp 
conflict followed, in which the police were de- 
feated. On the citizens’ side eight were killed 
and eighteen wounded. On the side of the 
police nine were killed and fourteen wounded. 
Within twenty-four hours after the first out- 
break the entire State government was revoln- 
tionized, and Governor Kellogg was a refugee 
in the Custom-house. On the 16th President 
Grant issued a proclamation calling upon the 
disturbers of the peace to disperse within five 
days. On the 18th the government was sur- 
rendered to Kellogg under protest. There was 
no conflict between the citizens and the United 
States troops. 

There have been conflicts with the hostile In- 
dians in Texas and Indian ‘Territory, in which 
the United States’ forces have been uniformly 
successful, 

‘The military head-quarters of the United States 
army was removed from Washington, D. C., to 
| St. Louis, Missouri, by order of General Sherman, 
dated September 5, to take effect October 14. 

On the 5th of September the hundredth anni- 
versary of the first meeting of the Continental 
Congress was celebrated in Carpenters’ Hall, 
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Philadelphia. An oration was delivered by Hen- 
ry A. Brown. 

Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, has written 
a letter to Truman Smith in which he says that 
the effect of the Civil Rights Bill will be ‘‘ the 
destruction of the Republican party in the South, 
and the certain injury of the colored people.” 

Four hundred Mormons sailed from Liverpool 
for this country September 2, 

An unsuccessful attempt was made, August 
24, to assassinate President Prado, of Peru. 

The Bishop of Yucatan has issued an edict 
threatening to excommunicate all Roman Cath- 
olics who contract civil marriages. 

Don Carlos, August 6, issued a manifesto ‘‘ to 
the Christian powers,” claiming that his is the 


party of order, and protesting against the calum- | 


nies that have been published against him and 
his adherents. ‘The Carlists have sustained sev- 
eral defeats. 

The Spanish ministry of Sefior Zabala resigned 
early in September, and a new ministry was form- 
ed by Sefior Sagasta. 

The Bonapartists, encouraged by local suc- 
cesses in some of the departments of France, 
have recently assumed a bolder tone. M. Ber- 
ger, their candidate for the Assembly from 
Maine-et-Loire, openly proclaimed his hope for 
the restoration of the empire. ‘The result of the 
election was not promising, however. 
tained only 25,000 votes, while the Republican 
candidate received 45,000, and the government 
candidate 25,000. 

Great Britain and Turkey declined to sign 
the protocol of the Brussels International Con- 
gress. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia was mar- 
ried to the Duchess of Mecklenburg, August 28. 

Advices from India of August 24 stated that 
8,000,000 persons were still dependent on the 
government on account of the Bengal famine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A monument to General Nathaniel Lyon was 
dedicated in Lyon Park, St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 13. 

Prominent among the charities instituted by 
the St. John’s Guild are the summer excursions 
for the benefit of poor sick children. Thus far 
there have been eighteen of these excursions. 
Some idea of the magnitude of this praiseworthy 
effort is conveyed by the statistics of the first 
nine of these excursions, the benefits of which 
were shared by 7441 persons. ‘The provisions 
consumed consisted of 2670 pounds of beef, 3530 


He ob- | 


quarts of milk, 2100 loaves of bread, two barrels 
of sugar, 190 pounds of tea, 1100 pounds of rice, 
and 254 pounds of butter. This society is ac- 
complishing important results. It has divided 
the entire city into medical districts, furnishing 
for each one competent physician, to reach the 
needs of those not cared for by the dispensaries ; 
and it furnishes medicines and pays for prescrip- 
tions. Last winter in its various fields of char- 
ity this society had 35,000 beneficiaries. 

John F. Lacey, September 1, crossed Long 
Island Sound in a row-boat twelve feet long, 
drawr. by a kite. 
miles. 


The distance was tweuty-two 
There were two men in the boat. 


| DISASTERS. 
| September 19.—Burning of the Granite Mill 
No. 1 in Fall River, Massachusetts. Over twen- 
| ty operatives, mostly girls, were killed, and thir- 
| ty-six injured, 
September 22.—Collision on the Belvidere 
| Railroad, near Warren, New Jersey, caused by 
| an open switch. One killed and several wounded. 
August 24.—Colliery explosion near Hanley, 
| Staffordshire, England. Eight miners killed. 
September 7.—Great fire in Meiningen, Ger- 
}many. Loss in buildings alone $3,000,000. 
| Nearly 700 families made homeless. 
September 11.—Collision on the Great East- 
}ern Railway, near Norwich, England. ‘Twenty 
killed and fifty injured. 


OBITUARY. 

August 23.—In New York city, Colonel Will- 
jiam ©. Alexander, President of the Equitable 
| Life Insurance Company, aged sixty-eight vears. 
September 2.—At Nashua, New Hampshire, 
| Major-General John G. Foster, U.S.A., aged 
fifty -years.—At Springfield, Ohio, the Right 
| Rev. ‘Thomas H. Morris, senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church, aged eighty years. 

September 7.—In Manchester, Massachusetts, 
Frederick B. Conway, the actor, aged fifty-four 
years, 

September 15.—At Newport, Rhode Island, 
the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, the distinguished 
jurist, aged sixty-five years. 

August 24.—At his country-seat, Cotswold 
Hills, near Gloucester, England, Sidney Dobell, 
the poet, aged fifty years. 

August 27.—In England, John Henry Foley, 
sculptor. 

September 13.—At his residence in Valricher, 
France, Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, states- 
man and author, aged eighty-seven years. 








Chitar’s 


EFORE the destruction, in part, of the Libra- 
ry of the United States at Washington city 


several years ago, there was in that library a pam- | 


phlet which contained an account of a transac- 
tion at Annapolis, Maryland, which ought not to 
pass into oblivion. 

Prior to the commencement of the American 
Revolution Dr. Gustavus Warfield, distinguished 
for his intelligence and patriotism, resided on Elk 
Ridge, in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and 
was captain of a volunteer uniformed company 


Drawer. 


of cavalry. A friend at Annapolis, the seat of 
government of Maryland, notified the doctor that 
two ships loaded with tea were at anchor in the 
harbor of that city, and were about to land their 
cargoes. Determined to arrest the proceeding, 
Dr. Warfield distributed promptly invitations to 
the members of his troop of horse and to his 
neighbors generally to a dinner, to be served up 
in a grove near his residence. A large company 
assembled, and, after enjoying the dinner, re- 
solved unanimously that the landing of the tea 
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volunteered for the required service, and forth- 


at Annapolis ought to be arrested at all hazards. |! glass o’ hot rum an’ watter. 
Every member of the doctor’s cavalry company | up a bit a-goin’ home.’ 






It ud warm him 


‘*The old dame, darting at him a look con- 


with followed the lead of their captain to Annap- | taining several condensed curtain lectures, re- 


olis, where they compelled the merchants who 
had received portions of the tea which had been 
landed to throw it into the harbor, and com- 


pelled the captain of the ship from which the tea | 


had not been landed to throw his cargo over- 
board ; and they then returned to their homes. 

It is due to the participants in this affair to 
say that it antedates the occurrence when the 
tea was thrown into the harbor of Boston. 

A ludicrous incident at the dinner of Dr. War- 
field served to light up with merriment the stern 
faces of those who had resolved to do what was 
then rightly considered a daring deed. 


Among the assembled guests there was an old | 





man who was not accustomed to see at his own | 


home piles of provisions such as met his eye 
when the dinner was spread. Feeling his appe- 
tite stimulated by the prospect before him, he 
took possession of a loaf of bread and a ham, and 
having walked to a distance and seated himself 
in the shade of a spreading oak, soon, with the 
aid of his jackknife, disposed of his share of the 
feast. Then walking back to join the crowd, 
wiping his knife on his leather bree*hes, which 
had neither been changed nor cleaned for long 
years, and with a countenance glowing with grat- 





| 


ification, he exclaimed, ‘* Well, neighbors, if this | 
be war, God grant we may never have peace | 


again!” 
again! 





Some time since a party of ladies and gentle- 
men went on a tour of inspection through Dur- 
ham Castle. The ‘‘ lions” were shown to them 
by an elderly female of a sour, solemn, and dig- 
nified aspect. In the course of their peregrina- 
tions they came to the celebrated tapestry for 
which the castle is so famed. 

“These,” said the guide, in true showman 
style, flavored with a dash of piety to suit the 
subject, and pointing to several groups of figures 
upon the tapestry—‘‘ these represent scenes in 
the life of Jacob.” 

‘*Oh yes—how pretty!” said a young lady; 
and with a laugh, pointing to two figures in 
somewhat close proximity, she continued, ‘‘I 
suppose that is Jacob kissing Rachel ?” 

**No, madam,” responded the indignant guide, 
with crushing dignity, ‘‘that is Jacob wrestling 
with the angel.” 

The men haw-hawed, the young lady sub- 
sided, and offered no further expository remarks, 
but groaned under a sense of unworthiness dur- 
ing the rest of the visit. 





** Some years ago,” says the correspondent who 
furnished the above, ‘‘ I had business which ne- 
cessitated a journey to a small hamlet about ten 
miles distant from Nottingham, England, where 
I was then residing. There being no railway 
connecting with the place, I was compelled to 
make the trip on horseback ; and as the weather 
was bitterly cold, I was pretty well frozen by the 
time I arrived at my destination. After trans- 
acting my business, I was about to prepare for 
return, when my host, a quaint specimen of an 
almost extinct species, the English yeoman, 
turning to his wife, said, 

‘** Missis, p’r’aps Mr. Stone ’d like to take a 


| 








plied, 

‘**Rum an’ watter! I'd like to know where 
the rum an’ watter’s to come from! We only 
had a quartern at first, an’ you've had the stom- 
achache three times since I got it !’ 

‘*T stifled my feelings until I got outside, and 
then I ‘exploded,’ the naive confession of the 
old lady as to her husband's device for procuring 
a drop of the ‘crater’ being altogether too much 
for my gravity.” 





Tur Atlanta (Georgia) News contains an 
amusing account of the marriage of two colored 
persons, Andrew and Susy, field hands, of un- 
impeachable Guinea blood, each of whom was 
over fifty years of age. With the utmost gravi- 
ty the preacher began : 

** Andrew, does you lub dis yer woman ?” 

**T duz so,” was the reply. 

**Will you promise to stick close froo time 
an’ ’tarnity, renouncin’ all oders an’ cleebin’ to 
her for eber an’ eber an’ amen ?” 

“*T will dat.” 

** Will you lub, honor, an’ *bey—” 

**Hold on dar, Ole Jack!” interrupted the 
groom, with no little show of indignation ; ‘* ’tain’t 
no use talkin’ to dis nigger ‘bout ‘beyin’ de wim- 
men-folks—enny ’cept ole miss !” 

‘* Silence, dar, you owdumptious nigger !” roar- 
ed the wrathful preacher. ‘‘ What fur you go 
fur spilin’ de grabity ob de ’casion? Dis yer’s 
only matter ob form, an’ in’spensible to de ’ca- 
sion. Now don’t you go fur to open your black 
mouf until de time fur you to speak. Will you 
promise to lub, honor, an’ ’bey” (Andrew still 
shaking his head ominously at the obnoxious 
word) ‘‘dis yer nigger, Susy, furnishin’ her wid 
all tings needed fur comfort an’ happiness, an’ 
protectin’ from sufferin’ an’ makin’ smoove de 
path of all her precedin’ days to come?” 

‘*T suppose I mus’ say yes to dat,” said An- 
drew, meekly. 

‘*Den I pronounce dese yer two couples to be 
man an’ wife, an’ whom de Lord has joined to- 
gedder let no man go fur to put dem asunder.” 

Here an uproar arose among the blacks, be- 
tokening a dilemma entirely unforeseen by Old 
Jack. For, inasmuch as he had forgotten to re- 
quire the usual vows of Susy, they insisted that, 
however firmly Andrew might be bound by the 


| bonds of matrimony, Susy was still single, and 


the pair were but half married. 'The matter was 
at last adjusted by the preacher commencing the 
ceremony over again, by which means the couple 
were firmly united, to the satisfaction of all. 





A very entertaining book is Hampton and its 
| Students, and ‘* Two of its Teachers” give some 
curious instances of the ways and humors of the 
colored man. ‘The following dialogue is from a 
chapter on ‘‘ Incomplete Sanctification,” in which 
a negro is stating his ‘‘ experiences :” 

‘** When you've got de glory in your soul, you 
can’t help a-hollerin’ an’ a-shoutin’.’ 

‘* “Then, as you have experienced religion, Mr. 
Jarvis, I suppose you have forgiven your old 
master, haven't you ?” 

‘* It was an unexpected blow. 





The glow died 
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out of his face, and his head dropped. There 
was evidently a mental struggle. Then he 
straightened himself, his features set for an inev 


itable conclusion, ‘ Yes, Sah! I’s forgub him; de | 


Lord knows I's forgub him; but’—and his eye 
kindled as the human nature burst forth—‘ but 
I'd gib my oder leg to meet him in battle !’” 


Aw old negro woman relates how her fourteen 


children had been sold away from her, and what | 


her feelings were when, at the time of the war, 
she saw the Union flag hanging across the street, 
a sign that deliverance was at hand: 

‘* An’ den I spreads out my two arms wide— 
so—an’ I hugs dat ole flag up to my bress—so— 
an’ I kisses it, an’ I kisses it, an’ I says, ‘Oh! 
bress you, bress you, bress you! Oh! why 
didn't you come sooner, an’ sabe jes one ob my 
chil’en!’ An’ den de Yankees come a-marchin’ 
up de street, wid de band a-playin’, an’ de peo- 
ple a-shoutin’, an’ I was cryin’ so I couldn't see 
nuffin, till all at once I ’membered what my ole 
missis tell me, an’ I wiped my eyes, an’ looked to 
see ef dey did hab horns fur sartin.” 


A more characteristic sketch is that of a col- 
ored preacher, Father Parker. His ambition 
seems to have been fully satisfied when he head- 
ed the procession in Norfolk on the day when 
the Emancipation was proclaimed in 1863 : 

‘“*T went an’ headed dem colored people, 
a-ridin’ in dat yer carridge, a-settin’ back on dem 
yer cushions. An’ I sot back—so—an’ lifted 
up my eyes, an’ seed de Union flag a-wavin’ an’ 
a-wavin’ ober my head—so—an’ de music a-play- 
in’ an’ de people a-shoutin’, an’ I said, ‘O Lord! 
can dis be me, ole Bill Parker, slave forty year, 
a-settin’ back in dis yer carridge, on dese yer cush- 
ions, wid de ole flag a-flyin’ ober my head, a-ridin’ 
along at de head ob dis percession of free men ?’ 
An’ I sot back!” 


Tue latter part of the book contains cabin and 
plantation songs, some of which are sung by the 
Jubilee Singers. ‘The negro melody is commonly 
very sweet, but the negro theology is somewhat 
grotesque, judging from the following hymn: 

O saints an’ sinners! will you go 
See de hebbenly land ? 
I'm gwine up to hebben fur to see my robe— 
Gwine to see my robe, an’ try it on: 
It’s brighter dan dat glitterin’ sun. 
I'm a-gwine to keep a-climbin’ high, 
Till I meet dem angels in de sky; 
Dem pooty angels I shall see: 
Why don’t de debbel let me be? 
I tell you what I like de best— 
It is dem shoutin’ Methodess ; 
We shout so loud de debbel look, 
An’ he gets away wid his clooven foot. 
See de hebbenly land. 

Tue London Court Circular is a paper given 
almost exclusively to records of what is doing 
and about to be done among the nobility and 
gentry of England. ‘The paper is enlivened 
somewhat by a column of what purports to be 
English humor, the average quality of which 
may be inferred from the following specimen : 

‘* A recent story of a hapless visitor to the sea- 
side who found that the rooms he was going to 
occupy with his family had just been vacated by 
a gentleman who had died of confluent small- 
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| pox and left the place a corpse reminds me of 
| another story in which the gay cadaver figures. 
| A traveler once alighted at a way-side inn, and 
| found there was only one bed vacant. On his 
| expressing his willingness to take that, he no- 
| ticed a certain hesitation on the part of his host- 
| ess, but she eventually agreed to let him have it. 
| He went to bed and slept well enough, and on 
| awaking in the morning he had a look round the 
room. Finding a long chest of strange construc- 
| tion under the bed, he was curious enough to in- 
| vestigate it, and found therein the remains of an 
|} old gentleman carefully salted down. I regret 
to say that when he paid his bill he was heartless 
enough to suggest that the gentleman under the 
bed should pay for half of the accommodation, 
when the hostess burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
‘That's grandfeyther, and we've salted him down 
till we've time to bury him.’” 


A waa is ‘‘ Max Adeler,” and his book, Out 
of the Hurly-Burly, contains much that should 
cheer the dyspeptic and desponding. In his 
obituary notices are a few choice bits of poesy 
that seem, as it were, to ‘fill the bill.” Thus: 
The death-angel smote Alexander M‘Glue, 

And gave him protracted repose ; 

He wore a*checked shirt and a Number Nine shoe, 

And he had a pink wart on his nose. 

No doubt he is happier dwelling in space 

Over there on the evergreen shore. 

His friends are informed that his funeral takes place 

Precisely at quarter past four. 


Another, still more touching : 





We have lost our little Hanner in a very painful 
manner, 
And we often asked, How can her harsh sufferings 
be borne ? 
When her death was first reported, her aunt got up 
and snorted 
With the grief that she supported, for it made her 
feel forlorn. 


She was such a little seraph that her father, who is 


sheriff, 
Really doesn’t seem to care if he ne’er smiles in life 
again ; 
She has gone, we hope, to heaven, at the early age of 
seven 


(Funeral starts off at eleven), where she'll never 
more have pain. 


In Missouri fact and poesy—the irregular 
‘* appropriation” of other people’s horses and the 
painful result following—find rhythmic expres- 
sion in words to this effect, to wit, viz. : 
He found a rope, and picked it up, 
And with it walked away: 
It happened that to t’other end 
A horse was hitched, they say. 


They found a tree, and tied the rope 
Unto a swinging limb: 

It happened that the other end 
Was somehow hitched to him. 





In Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, recently pub- 
lished, some pages are devoted to the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, whom his lordship held in the highest 
esteem. In May, 1833, Dr. Chalmers delivered 
a speech in the General Assembly, of which Lord 
Cockburn writes that ‘‘ all his views and state- 
ments blazed with the fire of his volcanic imag- 
ination. How he burns! I shed more tears of 
pure admiration than I have done since they 
were forced from me by the magnificence of 
Mrs. Siddons. And every syllable written in 
his condensed short-hand, 1 was sitting next 
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him, and stole a page of his notes, from which 
he spoke with intense eloquence for about twenty 
minutes. When he was done, and began to col- 


lect his materials, he missed this page, and upset | 


all the hats and made all the pockets near him 
be emptied in search of it. I was obliged to 
confess the theft, when he allowed me to keep 
the trophy.” In 1835 Dr. Chalmers made a long 
and eloquent written report to the General As- 
sembly in favor of endowment. ‘‘ As soon as 
Chalmers had closed,” writes Lord Cockburn, 
‘*somebody moved a vote of thanks to him; but 
another member, thinking this not enough, moved 
that they should first return thanks to God. Some 
little discussion arose, which the Moderator end- 


ed by reading in a technical style from his paper | 
that the question before the house was whether | 


they should return thanks to Dr. Chalmers or, by 
prayer, to God. On this there was a general and 
confused cry of ‘ Dr. Chalmers !’ ‘ Dr. Chalmers !’ 
and ‘Prayer!’ ‘Prayer!’ when the Moderator de- 
clared that Dr. Chalmers had it, and proceeded 
to eulogize him accordingly, and the prayer did 
not take place till a considerable time afterward.” 


In the Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette of Sep- 
tember 15 might have been perused the following 
advertisement, which would seem to meet the 
requirements of almost any body who wanted al- 
most any thing : 


ae oon SITUATION.—A practical printer, | 


who is competent to take charge of any depart- 
ment in a printing and publishing house. Would ac- 
cept a professorship in any of the academies. Has no 


objection to teach ornamental painting and penman- | 
ship, geometry, trigonometry, and many other sci- | 


ences. Is particularly suited to act as pastor to a 
small evangelical church, or as local preacher. 
would have no objection to form a sinall but select 
class of young ladies to instruct them in the highest 
branches. To a dentist or chiropodist he would be in- 
valuable, as he can do almost any thing. Would cheer- 
fuily accept a position as bass or tenor singer in a 
choir. Would prefer to run a blacksmith’s or shoe- 
maker's shop, a dancing-school, or saw-mill. 


“Tr frequent allusions to Platt Evans in your 
Editor's Drawer,” writes a Boston correspond- 
ent, ‘call to mind a characteristic anecdote I 
heard him tell nearly forty years ago. I was a 
clerk then in a cloth-importing house in Maiden 
Lane. Platt came on twice a year to buy goods, 
and we boys always used to anticipate his com- 
ing with great joy, as did our employers, and 
with the added reason to them that he was al- 
ways a generous buyer and excellent pay. 

** After his purchases came the fun, to which 
his Jew’s-harp always largely contributed. He 
was the only one I ever heard that really made 
music on the Jew’s-harp. One season when he 
came he told us he had been newly fitting up his 
store, and among other things putting in polished 
mahogany counters, or, as he expressed it, ‘ spl- 
splen-did-did coun-counters. N-noth-nothing 
like them in Cin-cin-na-na-ti.’ One day a fel- 
low came in from the country to see about hav- 
ing some city clothes made; and lounging and 
gawking about, leaning against the counters, 
ete., at last took out his jackknife, and began 
whittling the edges. Platt soon saw what he 
was doing, and caught up his shears, and quietly 
slipped round behind the man and cut off the 
whole tail of his coat (they wore swallow-tailed 
coats in those days), and then said to him, with 
an expletive not necessary to repeat, ‘You 
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'm-m-mend my c-c-coun-counter, and I'll m-m- 
mend your c-c-coat.’” 


THUNDER-STORMS are almost unknown in the 
Willamette Valley. Occasionally, writes a friend 
in Salem, Oregon, we hear the low muttering 
sound, and see the lightning flash off on the 
mountain-side, consequently those that have 
been raised here have never enjoyed a regular 
old Eastern thunder-storm. About a year ago 
a merchant of Salem sold out and went into the 
stock business in Kastern Oregon, and moved 
his family to the Dalles, where they occasionally 
have a thunder-shower. Some time after they 
had been there they received a visit from one of 
the heaviest. A ten-year-old boy was out in the 
yard when a sharp flash of lightning, followed 
immediately by a heavy clap of thunder, fright- 
ened the boy, and he ran to his mother : 

‘*Mamma! oh, namma! something busted up 
there, and it made the fire fly in great long 


” 


strings! 


Tue Drawer for June contained some anec- 
dotes about the ‘* good Mr. Bergh,” as the chil- 
dren call him. Here are one or two more: 

When Mr. Bergh first began to enforce the 
laws against dog-fighting, he was waited on by 
Kit Burns, the proprietor of the largest den in 
the city where this brutal sport was carried on. 

‘**Mr. Bergh,” said Kit, ‘* 1 sympathize, deep- 
| ly sympathize, with you and your society in the 
| humane efforts you are making to prevent cruel- 
ty to animals, ‘The object is a noble one. But, 
Sir, let me warn you that the moment your soci- 
ety attempts to interfere with dog-fighting, that 
moment it will dig its own grave !” 

Once when urging the passage by the Legisla- 
| ture of a bill which would more effectually sup- 
| press cruelty to animals, a Senator on the com- 
mittee said he ‘‘ entirely approved of the objects 
of the society, but was afraid it might go too far.” 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Bergh, ‘‘ there were quite 
a number of persons during the late war who were 
always afraid the North would ‘ go too far ;’ and 
I never prosecute an offender for some outrageous 
act of cruelty but the same idea is urged by his 
counsel as a reason why the jury ought not to 
convict him—they might go too far.” 

Last spring there was a strike for higher wages 
by the drivers of nearly all the city omnibus lines. 
The horses on these lines are generally emaciated 
and poorly fed, and numerous complaints have 
repeafedly been prosecuted by the society against 
the owners for ill treatment of them. ‘The result 
of the strike was that for several days Broadway 
looked nearly deserted—not an omnibus to be 
seen. On one of these days Mr. Bergh was ob- 
served looking on the empty street with a smile 
of intense satisfaction. 

‘**You look pleased, Mr. Bergh,” observed a 
by-stander. 

** Yes,” replied the zoophilist, ‘I am; in- 
tensely so. For years and years these omnibus 
proprietors have worked these poor brutes to 
death, and only half fed them. Now for a week 
they have been eating their heads off at their 
owners’ expense, without doing one step of work. 
How delighted they must be! What a beautiful 
instance of retributive justice !” 

One of the members of the society has a pet 
weakness for horse-racing. He met Mr. Bergh 
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shortly after one of the stated meetings at Je- 
rome Park, and commented in glowing terms on 
the beauty of the course, the excitement of the 
race, and his regret that Mr. Bergh had not been 
present with him. 

‘** And you enjoyed it ?” queried Mr. Bergh, 

‘* Indeed I did,” was the reply. 

‘*T was afraid so,” responded Mr. Bergh, ‘‘ be- 
cause the pleasures of sin are proverbially sweet.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, communicates the following : 

Some time ago a worthless white vagabond 
named Hardin, living near the town of Browns- 
ville, left his home, and after night-fall brought 
up at the hen-roost of an African residing in the 
burg. Knowing the propensities of a certain 
class of his fellow-men, the African kept a watch 
over his bipeds during the dark hours. No soon- 
er had Hardin possessed himself of the feathered 
prize than the guard laid hands upon him. Com- 
plaint was made before Justice H. J. R——n, a 
Democrat of the azoic period, and in due time 
Hardin and his sable accuser were vis-a-vis with 
the aged justice. ‘The testimony was patiently 
heard, and was overwhelming, and all expected 
to hear the sentence of the law pronounced upon 
the prisoner; but, to the astonishment and amuse- 
ment of all, the justice stated: ‘‘ The Legislature 
never contemplated such a case as this when it 
enacted a law against petit larceny. They knew 
that Africans were in the habit of stealing chick- 
ens from the whites, but the idea of a white man 
so bemeaning himself as to steal chickens from 
an African was preposterous and absurd. There- 
fore, the laws of Pennsylvania having provided 
no remedy, the prisoner is discharged, and com- 
plainant must pay the costs.” 

DurinG divine service at the Baptist church, 
Davisville, Pennsylvania, the following incident 
iappened recently : 

‘he pastor gave out a hymn, and as the church 
contained no musical instrument, the singing was 
conducted in the ‘ 


congregation raising the tune. After he had 


sung a line, it seemed to the minister that the | 


singer had pitched the tune too high, and ac- | 
cordingly he sung out from the pulpit, 
‘* Hold on there ; you have got that too high.” 
The singer stopped, and coolly replied, 
** Will you please lower it ?” 
The minister ‘*lowered” the tune, and the 
services were continued without further interrup- 
nion, 


Forty years ago rumors in Washington city 
imputing misconduct to members of Congress 
were seldom in circulation. The writer, then 
residing in that city, heard only one report pre- 
judicial to the character of either a Senator or | 
member of the House of Representatives. And 
as its dénouement illustrated the sagacity of Sen- 
ator Grundy, of ‘Tennessee, it is communicated. 

The writer was seated in that Senator’s room 
when a gentleman entered and said, 

‘* A report is in circulation highly injurious to | 
the character of a Senator of the United States.” 

‘* Stop!” said Mr. Grundy; ‘‘ before it is stated 
I will make a prediction. Ifa Western Senator 
is implicated, the government has been cheated 
out of public land; if the Senator involved is 


| 


” . | 
‘good old way,” one of the 
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from the South, a negro has been wronged ; but 
if there is some trick concerning a patent right, 
the Senator is from New England.” 

The facts of the case being stated, it appeared 
that a Senator from a New England State had 
charged one of his constituents ten dollars for 
obtaining a patent for an improvement in door 
locks. ‘This deviation from propriety forty years 
ago caused more denunciation than that awak- 
ened at this day by a well-known disreputable 
practice of Senators and members of Congress 
who receive fees for the exercise,of their influ- 
ence to procure appointments, or to cover up 
official delinquency. 


A mepicat friend in Cincinnati is kind enough 
to send us this: j 

Many years ago the writer of this remembers 
being made acquainted with the following serio- 
comic incident: Being engaged in locating wild 
lands in the northwestern part of the then newly 
admitted State of Michigan, I one day stopped 
for dinner at a pretentious ‘*‘ hotel” in the em- 
bryotic village of Otsego, Allegan County, and 
was ushered into the parlor to await the prepara- 
tion of the meal. Seating myself on one of the 
high-backed, splint-bottomed chairs that furnish- 
ed the only sitting accommodation, I made a 
mental inventory of the contents of the room. 
No carpet ; not a painting, picture, book, or paper 
of any kind was to be seen, and yet the literature 
of the apartment was abundant, though peculiar. 
On the plastered walls were penciled in every con- 
ceivable style of chirography the names of the 
former guests of the house. 

On the right-hand jamb of the whitely painted 
mantel-piece was drawn, with considerable art, 
the similitude of a grave, with head and foot 
stones complete. In regular form across the 
head-stone was written, in a neat text-hand, the 
following inscription : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
Warren A, Gavtt, 
who died a moral death 
by stealing a pair of socks, 
Tuesday, Jane 14, 
838. 

If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 

If Hell be pleased when sinners enter in, 

If Earth be pleased when ridded of a knave, 

Then all are pleased, for Gault is in his grave! 

Before leaving the house I was made ac- 
quainted with the history of this mortuary trib- 
ute to moral obliquity. It appeared that a party 
of civil engineers, while engaged in running the 
line for a hypothetical railroad through the wil- 
derness in the vicinity of the village, had made 
this *‘ hotel” their head-quarters, and while there 
one night, Gault, one of the chain-bearers, pilfer- 
ed from Wilder, another of the company, a pair 
of woolen socks. A suit before the village 
‘* squire” fixed the theft where it belonged; the 


‘culprit was forced to make restitution of the 


stolen property, and was fined, and Wilder, the 
draughtsman of the party, sketched his grave, 
and inscribed the epitaph thereon. 


A GENTLEMAN connected with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company writes us from North- 
port, Long Island : 

‘**A young man lately employed by a farmer in 
this neighborhood is now in the county jail on a 
charge of burglary. In a letter to his parents he 
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says, among other usefvl and entertaining infor- 
mation, there is one old farmer here ; all the rest 
are gentlemen.” 


Tue recent celebration of the centenary of the 
discovery of oxygen by Dr, Priestley recalls an 
amusing doggerel poem, published at the time 
of the burning of the doctor’s meeting-houses, 
home, and papers. ‘‘'There was a small attempt 
by a few people to drive off the rabble, but they 
were compelled to show their heels by a shower 
of brickbats.” 


The famous Dr. Priestley, 

Though he preached to admiration, 
Yet he never could persuade 
The unruly cavalcade 

Not to show their detestation. 


They burned down both the meetings, 
His manuscripts and paper, 

And they swore it in their wrath 

That they would not leave him worth 
A single farthing taper. 

His house and all the utensils, 
Out-offices and stable; 

Nor durst the doctor stay, 

But prudently got away, 
And rejoiced that he was able. 

Before Priestley died the Rev. David Davis, 
one of the wits of the time, wrote the following 
epitaph, which the doctor is said to have laugh- 
ed over heartily : 

Here lie at rest, 
In oaken chest, 

Together packed most nicely, 
The bones and brains, 
Flesh, blood, and veins, 

And soul of Dr. Priestley.” 





Frienp A—— was a very intelligent Quaker, 
a man of character and influence, and highly es- 
teemed in the neighborhood where he lived. 
He had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and was 
noted for his prompt and often witty replies to 
any sallies of humor on the part of his friends, 
who knew and enjoyed this peculiar trait on his 
part. One day, as he was standing at his front 
gate, two of his friends who were walking to- 
gether came toward him. ‘* Now,” said one to 
the other, ‘‘ I'll get a joke on Uncle A ;” and 
carrying out his intention, as they came up to the 
gate, he said, very gravely, and as if asking an 
important question, 

“Uncle A——, can thee tell us the way to 
Fool's ‘Town ?” 

** Instinct will tell thee, Friend B »” was 
the prompt answer, given with the utmost grav- 
ity, and as if the right direction were of the ut- 
most importance. 














Our Irish friends fill a large place in the 
Drawer, and not unjustly, for there seems no end 
to their blunders and their wit. The following 
addition to their store-house of credit is literally 
a fact: 

Mr. H sent his Irish servant to one of his 
neighbors, about a mile distant, to bring home a 
pig that he had bought. Patrick started off on 
a nice little pony that belonged to his employer, 
and in due time was seen coming back again 
with the pig, his legs safely tied, slung over his 
shoulder. 

‘* Why, Pat,” said his master, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you lay the pig over the pony, and not carry that 
weight all the way on your own shoulder ?” 

** An’ sure, Sor,” said Pat, ‘‘ the pony is little, 
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an’ I’m of pretty good size, Sor, an’ I thought 
"twas too bad to put any more weight on the 
pony, an’ so I'd jist carry the pig meself!” 





A VINDICATION OF “LADY CLARA VERE DE 
VERE.” 


(Tennyson's well-known poem with this title was an 
eloquent reproach to the aristocratic class, represented 
by a high-born coquette. The following reply, from 
the pen of a young English lady of noble birth and 
high rank, will be interesting. Both sides should be 
heard, certainly.) 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
Ne’er sought of you to win renown, 
Or thought to “break a country heart 
For pastime ere she went to town.” 
She smiled in courtesy, and thought 
You somewhat churlish, we confess; 
“The daughter of a hundred earls,” 
Her kindness why should she repress ? 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

John Smith, or Lawrence—any name 
Unsullied may be proudly borne. 

She gladly knows from whence she came, 
And never wished to break a heart, 

Bat merely thought, as hostess here, 
There was no need to draw stern lines— 

You teach her all there was to fear. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
Had sadly learned a lesson true: 
The cold distinctions man has drawn, 
At which she smiled, she must renew, 
In pleasant converse churls see love! 
And dare reply, with scornful glee, 
That they are cold, and know her wiles, 
While innocent of guile is she! 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
As is her wont, tue neighbors sought, 
With humble students converse held, 
Nor dreamed of ill in word or thought. 
The o’erwrought brain and feeble frame 
Were more to blame than her “ sweet eyes ;” 
Young Lawrence surely would have died 
Had he been deaf to “low replies.” 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Fearless has sought his mother’s side, 
And soothed her grief with sympathy, 

And of her passion stemmed the tide. 
Remorsefully the “ bitter word” 

Was taken back, which she did hear, 
And bore with all the calm ‘ repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
Has sorrows in her stately hall 
In common with all human hearts; 
But she can bear them without gall. 
*“ Noblesse oblige” she knows full well; 
Yet she has faith in modest worth. 
Young Lawrence knew the gulf between, 
And reverenced her noble birth. 


The Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
Believes in ‘heaven above us bent,” 

But thinks “ the gardener and his wife,” 
With Lawrence, value long descent, 

She heeds not what it seems to you; 
She knows ’tis noble to be good; 

And kind hearts beat ’neath ermined robes, 
And faith flows pure through noble blood. 


You know not Clara Vere de Vere! 
She finds around her halls and towers 
Full scope for tender woman’s work, 
Which amply fills ‘ the rolling hours.” 
But if her work is thus misread, 
Her daughters in far future years 
Her course will scarcely imitate, 
Withheld by her well-founded fears. 


The Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Finds time not “ heavy on her hands.” 
Her people bless her in the gates; 

No want is felt upon her lands. 
But may the yeoman wise beware, 

Nor let the boundary lines be stirred, 
Or gentle ladies well may fear 

To grant such boors a kindly word. 
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